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Maureen Chesire, Alec Wolman, Geoffrey M. Voelker}, and Henry M. Levy 


Department of Computer Science and Engineering 


University of Washington 


Abstract 


The increasing availability of continuous-media data 
is provoking a significant change in Internet workloads. 
For example, video from news, sports, and entertainment 
sites, and audio from Internet broadcast radio, telephony, 
and peer-to-peer networks, are becoming commonplace. 
Compared with traditional Web workloads, multimedia 
objects can require significantly more storage and trans- 
mission bandwidth. As a result, performance optimiza- 
tions such as streaming-media proxy caches and multi- 
cast delivery are attractive for minimizing the impact of 
streaming-media workloads on the Internet. However, 
because few studies of streaming-media workloads ex- 
ist, the extent to which such mechanisms will improve 
performance is unclear. 

This paper (1) presents and analyzes a client-based 
streaming-media workload generated by a large or- 
ganization, (2) compares media workload characteris- 
tics to traditional Web-object workloads, and (3) ex- 
plores the effectiveness of performance optimizations on 
streaming-media workloads. To perform the study, we 
collected traces of streaming-media sessions initiated by 
clients from a large university to servers in the Internet. 
In the week-long trace used for this paper, we monitored 
and analyzed RTSP sessions from 4,786 clients access- 
ing 23,738 distinct streaming-media objects from 866 
servers. Our analysis of this trace provides a detailed 
characterization of streaming-media for this workload. 


1 Introduction 


Today’s Internet is increasingly used for transfer of 
continuous-media data, such as video from news, sports, 
and entertainment Web sites, and audio from Internet 
broadcast radio and telephony. As evidence, a large 1997 
Web study from U.C. Berkeley [10] found no apprecia- 
ble use of streaming media, but a study three years later 
at the University of Washington found that RealAudio 
and RealVideo had become a considerable component of 
Web-related traffic [30]. In addition, new peer-to-peer 
networks such as Napster have dramatically increased 
the use of digital audio over the Internet. A 2000 study 
of the IP traffic workload seen at the NASA Ames In- 
ternet Exchange found that traffic due to Napster rose 
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from 2% to 4% over the course of 10 months [13], and a 
March 2000 study of Internet traffic at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison found that 23% of its traffic was due 
to Napster [20]. 


Streaming-media content presents a number of new 
challenges to systems designers. First, compared to 
traditional Internet applications such as email and Web 
browsing, multimedia streams can require high data rates 
and consume significant bandwidth. Second, stream- 
ing data is often transmitted over UDP [14], placing 
responsibility for congestion control on the application 
or application-layer protocol. Third, the traffic gener- 
ated tends to be bursty [14] and is highly sensitive to 
delay. Fourth, streaming-media objects require signif- 
icantly more storage than traditional Web objects, po- 
tentially increasing the storage requirements of media 
servers and proxy caches, and motivating more com- 
plex cache replacement policies. Fifth, because me- 
dia streams have long durations compared to the re- 
quest/response nature of traditional Web traffic, multiple 
simultaneous requests to shared media objects introduce 
the opportunity for using multicast delivery techniques 
to reduce the network utilization for transmitting popular 
media objects. Unfortunately, despite these new char- 
acteristics and the challenges of a rapidly growing traf- 
fic component, few detailed studies of multimedia work- 
loads exit. 


This paper presents and analyzes a client-based 
streaming-media workload. To capture this workload, 
we extended an existing HTTP passive network moni- 
tor [30] to trace key events from multimedia sessions ini- 
tiated inside the University of Washington to servers in 
the Internet. For this analysis, we use a week-long trace 
of RTSP sessions from 4,786 university clients to 23,738 
distinct streaming-media objects from 866 servers in the 
Internet, which together consumed 56 GB of bandwidth. 


The primary goal of our analysis is to characterize 
this streaming-media workload and compare it to well- 
studied HTTP Web workloads in terms of bandwidth uti- 
lization, server and object popularity, and sharing pat- 
terns. In particular, we wish to examine unique aspects 
of streaming-media workloads, such as session duration, 
session bit-rate, and the temporal locality and degree of 
overlap of multiple requests to the same media object. 
Finally, we wish to consider the effectiveness of perfor- 
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mance optimizations, such as proxy caching and multi- 
cast delivery, on streaming-media workloads. 

Our analysis shows that, for our trace, most streaming- 
media objects accessed by clients are encoded at low bit- 
rates (< 56 Kb/s), are modest in size (< 1 MB), and tend 
to be short in duration (< 10 mins). However, a small 
percentage of the requests (3%) are responsible for al- 
most half of the total bytes downloaded. We find that the 
distributions of client requests to multimedia servers and 
objects are somewhat less skewed towards the popular 
servers and objects than with traditional Web requests. 
We also find that the degree of multimedia object sharing 
is smaller than for traditional Web objects for the same 
client population. Shared multimedia objects do exhibit 
a high degree of temporal locality, with 20-40% of active 
sessions during peak loads sharing streams concurrently; 
this suggests that multicast delivery can potentially ex- 
ploit the multimedia object sharing that exists. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we provide an overview of previous related work. 
Section 3 provides a high-level description of streaming- 
media protocols for background. Section 4 describes 
the trace collection methodology. Section 5 presents the 
basic workload characteristics, while Section 6 focuses 
on our cache simulation results. Section 7 presents our 
stream merging results. Finally, Section 8 concludes. 


2 Related Work 


While Web client workloads have been studied exten- 
sively [3, 5, 10, 8, 29], relatively little research has been 
done on multimedia traffic analysis. Acharya et al. [1] 
analyzed video files stored on Web servers to charac- 
terize non-streaming multimedia content on the Internet. 
Their study showed that these files had a median size of 
1.1 MB and most of them contained short videos (< 45 
seconds). However, since their study was based upon a 
static analysis of stored content, it is unclear how that 
content is actually accessed by Web clients. 

Mena etal. [14] analyzed streaming audio traffic using 
traces collected from a set of servers at Broadcast.com, a 
major Internet audio site. The focus of their study was on 
network-level workload characteristics, such as packet 
size distributions and other packet flow characteristics. 
From their analyses, they derive heuristics for identifying 
and simulating audio flows from Internet servers. Their 
study showed that most of the streaming-media traffic 
(60-80%) was transmitted over UDP, and most clients re- 
ceived audio streams at low bit-rates (16-20 Kb/s). The 
most striking difference between results obtained from 
their trace and our analysis is that most of their stream- 
ing sessions were long-lived; 75% of the sessions ana- 
lyzed lasted longer than one hour. We attribute this dif- 
ference to the fact that they studied server-based audio 
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traces from a single site, while we study a client-based 
trace of both audio and video streams to a large number 
of Internet servers. 

Van der Merwe et al. [15] extended the functionality of 
tcpdump (a popular packet monitoring utility) to include 
support for monitoring multimedia traffic. Although the 
primary focus of their work was building the multimedia 
monitoring utility, they also reported preliminary results 
from traces collected from WorldNet, AT&T’s commer- 
cial IP network. As in [14], their study of over 3,000 
RTSP flows also focused on network-level characteris- 
tics, such as packet length distributions and packet arrival 
times. In addition, they characterized the popularity of 
object accesses in the trace and similarly found that they 
matched a Zipf-like distribution. In contrast to our uni- 
versity client trace, the WorldNet workload peaks later in 
the evening and has relatively larger weekend workloads. 
We attribute this difference to the time-of-day usage pat- 
terns of the two different client populations; WorldNet 
users are not active until after work, while the university 
users are active during their work day. 

There has been significant commercial activity re- 
cently (by companies such as FastForward Networks, 
Inktomi, and Akamai) on building caching and multicast 
infrastructure for the delivery of both on-demand and live 
multimedia content. However, little has been published 
about these efforts. 

Our paper builds upon this previous work in a num- 
ber of significant ways. First, we study a trace with an 
order of magnitude more sessions. Second, we focus 
on application-level characteristics of streaming-media 
workloads — such as session duration and sizes, server 
and object popularity, sharing patterns, and temporal lo- 
cality — and compare and contrast those characteristics 
with those of non-streaming Web workloads. Lastly, we 
explore the potential benefits of performance optimiza- 
tions such as proxy caching and multicast delivery on 
streaming-media workloads. 


3 Streaming Media Background 


This section defines a number of terms and concepts 
that are used throughout the paper. We use the term 
streaming media to refer to the transfer of live or stored 
multimedia data that the media player can render as soon 
as it is received (rather than waiting for the full download 
to complete before rendering begins). Although stream- 
ing techniques are typically used to transfer audio and 
video streams, they are sometimes used to deliver tradi- 
tional media (such as streaming text or still images). A 
wide variety of streaming-media applications are in use 
today on the Internet. They employ a wide variety of 
protocols and algorithms that can generally be classified 
into five categories: 
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1. Stream control protocols enable users to inter- 
actively control the media stream, e.g., pausing, 
rewinding, forwarding or stopping stream playback. 
Examples include RTSP[26], PNA[21], MMS[16] 
and XDMA[31]. These protocols typically rely on 
TCP as the underlying transport protocol. 


2. Media packet protocols support real-time data de- 
livery and facilitate the synchronization of multiple 
streams. These protocols define how a media server 
encapsulates a media stream into data packets, and 
how a media player decodes the received data. Most 
media packet protocols rely on UDP to transport 
the packets. Examples include RDT[22], RTP[25], 
PNA[21], MMSU and MMST{[16]. 


3. Encoding formats dictate how a digitized media 
stream is represented in a compact form suitable for 
streaming. Examples of encoding schemes com- 
monly used include WMA[16], MP3[19], MPEG- 
2[18], RealAudio G2 and RealVideo G2 [23]. 


4. Storage formats define how encoded media 
streams are stored in “container” files, which hold 
one or more streams. Headers in the container 
files can be used to specify the properties of a 
stream such as the encoding bit-rate, the object du- 
ration, the media content type, and the object name. 
ASF[9] and RMFF[2] are examples of container file 
formats. 


5. Metafile formats provide primitives that can be 
used to identify the components (URLs) in a media 
presentation and define their temporal and spatial 
attributes. SDP[11], SMIL[28] and ASX[17] are 
examples of metafile formats. 


4 Methodology 


We collected a continuous trace of RTSP traffic flow- 
ing across the border routers serving the University 
of Washington campus over a one week period be- 
tween April 18th and April 25th, 2000. In addition 
to monitoring RTSP streams, the trace tool also main- 
tained connection counts for other popular stream con- 
trol protocols: PNA[21] used by Real Networks’ servers, 
MMS[16] used by Microsoft Windows Media servers, 
and XDMAJ[31], used by Xing’s StreamWorks servers. 
Our trace data was collected using a DEC Alpha work- 
station connected to four Ethernet switches at the Univer- 
sity network border. The software used to monitor and 
log streaming-media packets is described in Section 4.2. 
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Figure 1: Streaming media communication. 
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4.1 Protocol Processing 


Capturing streaming-media traffic is challenging be- 
cause applications may use a variety of protocols. More- 
over, while efforts have been made to develop com- 
mon standardized protocols, many commercial appli- 
cations continue to use proprietary protocols. Given 
the diversity of protocols, we decided to focus initially 
on the standardized and well documented RTSP proto- 
col [26]. Widely used media players that support RTSP 
include Real Networks’ RealPlayer and Apple’s Quick- 
Time Player. A high level description of the RTSP pro- 
tocol is presented below. 


4.1.1 RTSP Overview 


The RTSP protocol is used by media players and stream- 
ing servers to control the transmission of media streams. 
RTSP is a request-response protocol that uses a MIME 
header format, similar to HTTP. Unlike HTTP, the RTSP 
protocol is stateful and requests may be initiated by ei- 
ther clients or servers. In practice, the RTSP control traf- 
fic is always sent over TCP. The media data is often sent 
over UDP, but it may also be interleaved with the control 
traffic on the same TCP connection. RTSP uses sequence 
numbers to match requests and responses. Media objects 
are identified by an RTSP URL, with the prefix “rtsp:”. 

Figure | illustrates a common streaming media usage 
scenario. First, a user downloads a Web page that con- 
tains a link to a media presentation. This link points to 
a metafile hosted by the media server. The Web browser 
then downloads the metafile that contains RTSP URLs 
for all the multimedia objects in the presentation (e.g., a 
music clip and streaming text associated with the audio). 
Next, the browser launches the appropriate media player 
and passes the metafile contents to the player. The media 
player in turn parses the metafile and initiates an RTSP 
connection to the media server. 
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Many of our analysis results will refer to an RTSP 
“session.” An RTSP session is similar to an HTTP 
“GET” request, in that typically there will be one session 
for each access to the object. A session begins when the 
media player first accesses the object, and it ends when 
the media player sends a TEARDOWN message, though 
there may be a number of intervening PAUSE and PLAY 
events. There is not a one-to-one mapping between ses- 
sions and RTSP control connections; instead, the pro- 
tocol relies on session identifiers to distinguish among 
different streams. In order to make our results easier to 
understand, when a single RTSP session accesses multi- 
ple objects, we consider it to be multiple sessions — one 
for each object. 


4.2 Trace Collection and Analysis Software 


We extended our existing HTTP passive network mon- 
itor [30] to support monitoring the RTSP streaming- 
media protocol. Our trace collection application has 
three main components: a packet capture and analysis 
module that extracts packet payloads and reconstructs 
TCP flows and media sessions; a protocol parsing mod- 
ule that parses RTSP headers; and a logging module that 
writes the parsed data to disk. After the traces are pro- 
duced, we analyze the collected trace data in an off-line 
process. We now provide a brief overview of the opera- 
tion of the trace collection software. 

The packet capture module uses the Berkeley packet 
filter [12] to extract packets from the kernel and then 
performs TCP reassembly for each connection. Simple 
predicates are used on the first data bytes of each connec- 
tion to classify TCP connections as RTSP control con- 
nections. This module also maintains a session state ta- 
ble that is used to map control messages to client stream- 
ing sessions; each table entry models the state machine 
for a client’s multimedia session. In addition to main- 
taining the session table, this module provides support 
for: handling responses that arrive earlier than the cor- 
responding requests due to asymmetric routing; merging 
control messages that cross packet boundaries; and ex- 
tracting messages from connections transmitting control 
data interleaved with media stream data. 

Data in the control connections is used to determine 
which UDP datagrams to look at. We record timing and 
size information about the UDP data transfers, but we do 
not attempt to process the contents of media stream pack- 
ets because almost all commonly used encoding formats 
and packet protocols are proprietary. 

The protocol parsing module extracts pertinent infor- 
mation from RTSP headers such as media stream object 
names, transport parameters and stream play ranges. All 
sensitive information extracted by the parser, such as IP 
addresses and URLs, is anonymized to protect user pri- 


Values 


Connection counts | 58808 (RTSP); 44878 (MMS); 
35230 (PNA); 3930 (XDMA) 
866 (External) 

56 GB (Continuous media) 
4786 (UW clients) 

40070 (Continuous media) 
23738 (Continuous media); 
3760 (Other) 


RTSP Servers 
RTSP Total Bytes 


RTSP Clients 
RTSP Sessions 
RTSP Objects 





Table 1: Trace statistics. 


vacy. Finally, the logging module converts the data to a 
compact binary representation and then saves it to stable 
storage. 


5 Workload Characterization 


This section analyzes the basic characteristics of our 
streaming-media workload; when appropriate we com- 
pare these characteristics to those of standard Web object 
workloads. The analysis ignores non-continuous media 
data (e.g., streaming text and still images). Since we 
were interested in the access patterns of the UW client 
population, we ignored sessions initiated by clients ex- 
ternal to UW that accessed servers inside the campus net- 
work. 

Table 1 summarizes the high-level characteristics of 
the trace. During this one-week period, 4,786 UW clients 
accessed 23,738 distinct RTSP objects from 866 servers, 
transferring 56 GB of streaming media data. Using the 
connection counts from Table 1, we estimate that RTSP 
accounts for approximately 40% of all streaming media 
usage by UW clients. 

The detailed analyses in the following sections exam- 
ine various attributes of the traffic workload, such as 
popularity distributions, object size distributions, shar- 
ing patterns, bandwidth utilization, and temporal local- 
ity. Overall, our analysis shows that: 


© Most of the streaming data accessed by clients is 
transmitted at low bit-rates: 81% of the accesses are 
transmitted at a bit-rate less that 56 Kb/s. 


e Most of the media streams accessed have a short 
duration (< 10 minutes) and a modest size (< 1 
MB). 


e A small percentage of the sessions (3%) are respon- 
sible for almost half of the bytes downloaded. 


e The distribution of client requests to objects is Zipf- 
like, with an @ parameter of 0.47. 


e While clients do share streaming-media objects, the 
degree of object sharing is not as high as that ob- 
served in Web traffic traces [5, 30]. 
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Figure 2: Bandwidth utilization over time (in Kbits/sec). 
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Figure 3: Advertised stream length. (a) Normal and (b) CDE 


e There is a high degree of temporal locality in client 
requests to repeatedly accessed objects. 


5.1 Bandwidth Utilization 


Figure 2 shows a time-series plot of the aggregate 
bandwidth consumed by clients streaming animations, 
audio, and video data. We see that the offered load on 
the network follows a diurnal cycle, with peaks gener- 
ally between 11 AM and 4 PM. The volume of traffic 
is significantly lower during weekends; peak bandwidth 
over a five-minute period was 2.8 Mb/s during weekdays, 
compared to 1.3 Mb/s on weekends. We found that, on 
average, clients received streaming content at the rate of 
66 Kb/s. This bit-rate is much lower than the capacity of 
the high-bandwidth links of the clients and the UW ISP 
links. We conclude from the prevalence of these low- 
bit-rate sessions that the sites that clients are accessing 
encode streaming content at modem bit-rates, the lowest 
common denominator. 
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5.2 Advertised Stream Length 


In this section, we provide a detailed analysis of the 
advertised duration of continuous media streams refer- 
enced during the trace. Note that the advertised du- 
ration of a stream is different from the length of time 
that the client actually downloads the stream (e.g., if the 
user hits the stop button before the stream is finished). 
Since media servers generally do not advertise the dura- 
tion of live streams, we limit our analysis to on-demand 
(stored) media streams. Sessions accessing these on- 
demand streams account for 85% of all sessions. 

Figure 3a is a histogram of all streams lasting less 
than seven minutes, and Figure 3b plots the cumulative 
distribution of all stream lengths advertised by media 
servers. The peaks in the histogram in Figure 3a indi- 
cate that many streams are extremely short (less than a 
minute), but the most common stream lengths are be- 
tween 2.5 and 4.5 minutes. These results suggest that 
clients have a stronger preference for viewing short mul- 
timedia streams. One important observation from Fig- 
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ure 3b is that the stream-length distribution has a long 
tail. Although the vast majority of the streams (93%) 
have a duration of less than 10 minutes, the remaining 
7% of the objects have advertised lengths that range be- 
tween 10 minutes and 6 weeks. 


5.3 Session Characteristics 


In this section, we examine two closely related prop- 
erties of sessions: the amount of time that a client spends 
accessing a media stream, and the number of bytes down- 
loaded during a stream access. In Figure 4 we present the 
relationship between the duration of a streaming-media 
session and the number of bytes transferred. In Figure 5 
we look at the distinguishing characteristics between ses- 
sions accessing shared objects and sessions accessing un- 
shared objects. Finally, in Figure 6 we compare the size 
and duration characteristics of sessions from clients in 
the campus modem pool to sessions from clients con- 
nected by high-speed department LANs. 

A number of important trends emerge from these 
graphs. First, we see that client sessions tend to be short. 
From Figure 5a we see that 85% of all sessions (the solid 
black line) lasted less than 5 minutes, and the median ses- 
sion duration was 2.2 minutes. The bandwidth consumed 
by most sessions was also relatively modest. From Fig- 
ure 5b we see that 84% of the sessions transferred less 
than 1 MB of data and only 5% accessed more than 5 
MB. In terms of bytes downloaded, the median session 
size was 0.5 MB. Both the session duration and the ses- 
sion size distributions have long tails: 20 sessions ac- 
cessed more than 100 MB of data each, while 57 sessions 
remained active for at least 6 hours, and one session was 
active for 4 days. Although the long-lived sessions (> 1 
hour) account for only 3% of all client sessions, these 
sessions account for about half of the bandwidth con- 
sumed by the workload. From Figure 4 we see that these 
long sessions account for 47% of all bytes downloaded. 

Most of the media objects accessed are downloaded at 
relatively low bit-rates despite the fact that most of the 
clients are connected by high-speed links. Using the raw 
data from Figure 4, we calculated that 81% of the streams 
are downloaded at bit-rates less than 56 Kb/s (the peak 
bandwidth supported by most modems today). In Fig- 
ure 6, we separate all the trace sessions into those made 
from clients in the modem pool and those made from 
LAN clients. Although it does appear that the duration 
of modem sessions is shorter than the duration of LAN 
sessions (Figure 6a), the difference is not large. On the 
other hand, the difference in bytes downloaded between 
modem sessions and LAN sessions (Figure 6b) appears 
to be much more pronounced. For modem users, the me- 
dian session size is just 97 KB, whereas for LAN users it 
is more than 500 KB. 
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Figure 4: Session duration vs. session size. 


Figures 5a and 5b also distinguish between accesses 
to shared objects (the dashed lines) and accesses to un- 
shared objects (the grey lines). A shared object is one 
that is accessed by more than one client in the trace; an 
unshared object is accessed by only one client, although 
it may be accessed multiple times. Overall, sessions that 
request shared objects tend to be shorter than sessions 
accessing unshared objects. For example, 46% of shared 
sessions lasted less than one minute, compared with only 
30% of the unshared sessions. Furthermore, we found 
that most of the sessions accessing shared objects trans- 
ferred less data than unshared sessions. For example, 
44% of shared sessions transferred less than 200 KB of 
data compared to only 24% of unshared sessions. How- 
ever, Figure 5 shows that the situation changes for ses- 
sions on the tails of both curves, where the sessions ac- 
cessing shared objects are somewhat longer and larger 
than sessions accessing unshared objects. 


5.4 Server Popularity 


In this section we examine the popularity of media 
servers and objects. Figure 7 plots (a) the cumulative 
distribution of continuous media objects across the 866 
distinct servers referenced, as well as (b) the cumulative 
distribution of requests to these servers. These graphs 
show that client load is heavily skewed towards the pop- 
ular servers. For example, 80% of the streaming-media 
sessions were served by the top 58 (7%) media servers, 
and 80% of the streaming-media objects originated from 
the 33 (4%) most popular servers. This skew to popular 
servers is slightly less pronounced than for requests to 
non-streaming Web objects. From a May 1999 trace of 
the same client population, 80% of the requests to non- 
streaming Web objects were served by the top 3% of Web 
servers [30]. 
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Figure 5: Shared and unshared session characteristics. (a) Time and (b) Size. 
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Figure 6: Modem and LAN session characteristics. (a) Time and (b) Size. 


5.5 Object Popularity 


One of the goals of our analysis was to understand how 
client requests were distributed over the set of multime- 
dia streams accessed during the trace period. To deter- 
mine this, we ranked multimedia objects by popularity 
(based on the number of accesses to each stream) and 
plotted the results on the log-scale graph shown in Fig- 
ure 8. Our analysis found that of the 23,738 media ob- 
jects referenced, 78% were accessed only once. Only 
1% of the objects were accessed by ten or more sessions, 
and the 12 most popular objects were accessed more than 
100 times each. From Figure 8, one can see that the pop- 
ularity distribution fits a straight line fairly well, which 
implies that the distribution is Zipf-like [4]. Using the 
least squares method, we calculated the a parameter to 
be 0.47. In contrast, the a parameters reported in [4] for 
HTTP proxies ranged from 0.64 to 0.83. The implication 
is that accesses to streaming-media objects are somewhat 
less concentrated on the popular objects in comparison 
with previously reported Web object popularity distribu- 
tions. 


5.6 Sharing patterns 


In this section we explore the sharing patterns of 
streaming-media objects among clients. We first exam- 
ine the most popular objects to determine whether the 
repeated accesses come from a single client, or whether 
those popular objects are widely shared. In Figure 9, we 
compute the number of unique clients that access each 
of the 200 most popular streaming-media objects. This 
figure shows that the most popular streams are widely 
shared, and that as the popularity declines, so does the 
number of unique clients that access the stream. 


Figure 10 presents per-object sharing statistics. Of the 
streaming-media objects requested, only 1.6% were ac- 
cessed by five or more clients, while 84% were viewed 
by only one client. Only 16% of the objects were shared 
(i.e., accessed by two or more clients), yet requests for 
these shared objects account for 40% of all sessions 
recorded. From this data, we conclude that the shared 
objects are also more frequently accessed and can there- 
fore benefit from caching. Note, however, that the de- 
gree of object sharing is low compared to the sharing 
rate for web documents [5, 30]. Consequently, multi- 
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Figure 8: Object popularity by number of sessions (note 
log scale). 


media caching may not be as effective as Web caching in 
improving performance. 

Figure 11 shows the overlap among accesses to the 
shared media objects by plotting the number of sessions 
that access unshared objects (black) and the number of 
sessions that access shared objects (grey) over time for 
the entire trace. During peak load periods between 11 
AM and 4 PM (weekdays), we see that 20%—40% of the 
active sessions share streams concurrently. This tempo- 
ral locality suggests that (1) caching will work best when 
it is needed the most (during peak loads), and that (2) 
multicast delivery has the opportunity to exploit tempo- 
ral locality and considerably reduce network utilization. 


6 Caching 


Caching is an important performance optimization for 
standard Web objects. It has been used effectively to re- 
duce average download latency, network utilization, and 
server load. Given the large sizes of streaming-media 
objects and the significant network bandwidth that they 
can consume, caching will also be important for improv- 
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Figure 9: Number of clients accessing popular objects. 
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Figure 10: Object sharing. 


ing the performance of streaming-media objects. In this 
section, we study the potential benefits of proxy caching 
for streaming-media objects. In particular, we determine 
cache hit rates and bandwidth savings for our workload, 
explore the tradeoff of cache storage and hit rate, and ex- 
amine the sensitivity of hit rate to eviction timeouts. 

We use a simulator to model a streaming media 
caching system for our analyses. The simulator caches 
the entire portion of any on-demand stream retrieved 
by a client, making the simplifying assumption that it 
is allowed to cache all stored media objects. For live 
streams, the simulator assumes that the cache can ef- 
fectively merge multiple client accesses to the same live 
stream by caching a fixed-size sliding interval of bytes 
from that stream [7]. The simulator assumes unlimited 
cache capacity, and it uses a timeout-based cache evic- 
tion policy to expire cached objects. For Figures 12 
through 14, an object is removed from the cache two 
hours after the end of the most recent access. 

The results of the simulation are presented in the set 
of graphs below. Figure 12 is a time-series plot show- 
ing cache size growth over time, while Figure 13 shows 
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Figure 11: Concurrent sharing over time. 


potential bandwidth savings due to caching. The to- 
tal height of each bar in the stacked bar graph in Fig- 
ure 14 reflects the total number of client accesses started 
within a one-hour time window. The lightest area of the 
graph shows the number of accesses that requested fully- 
cached objects; the medium-grey section represents the 
number of accesses that resulted in partial cache hits. 
Partial cache hits are recorded when a later request re- 
trieves a larger portion of the media stream than was pre- 
viously accessed. The height of the darkest part of the 
graph represents the number of accesses that resulted in 
cache misses. 


Since streaming objects are comparatively large in 
size, the replacement policy for streaming proxy caches 
may be an important design decision. Many proposed 
designs for streaming proxy caches assume that multi- 
media streams .are too large to be cached in their en- 
tirety [24, 27]. As a result, specialized caches are de- 
signed to cache only selected portions of a media stream; 
uncached portions of the stream have to be retrieved from 
the server (or neighboring caches) to satisfy client re- 
quests. 


To determine the need for these complex caching 
strategies, we explored the sensitivity of hit rate to cache 
replacement eviction policies by varying the timeout for 
cached objects. Using the default two hour expiration 
of our simulator, we found that the simulated cache 
achieved an aggregate request hit rate of 24% (includ- 
ing partial cache hits) and a byte hit rate of 24% using 
less than 940 MB of cache storage. Because the required 
cache size is relatively small (when compared to the total 
56 GB of data transferred), it appears that conventional 
caching techniques and short expiration times might be 
just as effective as specialized streaming media caching 
schemes for client populations similar to this. 


Figure 15 plots request and byte hit rates as object 
eviction time is increased from 5 minutes to 7 days (the 
entire trace duration). Notice that reducing the caching 
window to 5 minutes still yields reasonably high request 
hit rates (20%). By keeping objects in the cache for only 
two hours after the last access, we achieve 90% of the 
maximum possible byte hit rate for this workload while 
saving significant storage overhead. From this data, we 
can infer that requests to streaming-media objects that 
are accessed at least twice have a high degree of tempo- 
ral locality. 


7 Stream Merging 


Stream merging is a recently developed technique that 
uses multicast to reduce the bandwidth requirements for 
delivering on-demand streaming media. The details of 
stream merging are covered extensively in [6, 7]. In this 
section we provide a high level overview of stream merg- 
ing to motivate our measurements. 

Stream merging occurs when a new client requests 
a stream that is already in transmission. In this case, 
the server begins sending the client two streams simul- 
taneously: (1) a “patch stream” starting at the begin- 
ning of the client’s request, and (2) a multicast stream 
of the existing transmission in progress. The new client 
buffers the multicast stream while displaying the patch 
stream. When the patch stream is exhausted, the client 
displays the multicast stream from its buffer while it con- 
tinues to receive and buffer the simultaneous multicast 
stream ahead of the display. At the merge point, only one 
stream, via multicast, is being transmitted to both clients. 
The cost of stream merging is that clients must be able to 
receive data faster than the required stream playback rate 
and must buffer the additional data. 
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Figure 12: Cache size growth over time. 


Figure 13: Bandwidth saved over time due to caching. 
Figure 14: Cache accesses: Hits, partial hits, and misses. 
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Figure 15: Effect of eviction time on cache hit rates. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of stream merging for our 
workload, we consider consecutive overlapping accesses 
to each stream object in our trace and calculate the time 
it takes to reach the merge point based on [7]. Given the 
time of the merge point, we then calculate what percent- 
age of the overlap period occurs after the merge point. 
This corresponds to the percentage of time that only one 
stream is being transmitted via multicast to both clients. 
The results of this analysis are shown as a cumulative 
distribution in Figure 16. Because this stream merging 
technique is only needed for on-demand streams, live 
streams are not included in Figure 16. This figure shows 
that stream merging is quite effective for this workload 
— for more than 50% of the overlapping stream accesses, 
shared multicast can be used for at least 80% of the over- 
lap period. This result indicates strong temporal locality 
in our trace, which is consistent with our concurrent shar- 
ing and cache simulation results. 


8 Conclusion 


We have collected and analyzed a one-week trace of 
all RTSP client activity originating from a large univer- 
sity. In our analyses, we characterized our streaming 
multimedia workload and compared it to well-studied 
HTTP Web workloads in terms of bandwidth utiliza- 
tion, server and object popularity, and sharing patterns. 
In particular, we examined aspects unique to streaming- 
media workloads, such as session duration, session bit- 
rate, temporal locality, and the degree of overlap of mul- 
tiple requests to the same media object. We also explored 
the effectiveness of performance optimizations, such as 
proxy caching and multicast delivery, on streaming- 
media workloads. 

We have observed a number of properties (e.g., de- 
gree of object sharing and lower Zipf a parameter for 
the object-popularity distribution) indicating that multi- 
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Figure 16: Effectiveness of stream merging. 


media workloads may benefit less from proxy caching, 
on average, than traditional Web workloads. On the 
other hand, we have found that multimedia workloads 
exhibit stronger temporal locality than we expected, es- 
pecially during peak hours. This suggests that multicast 
and stream-merging techniques may prove to be useful 
for these workloads. 


Our results are fundamentally based upon the work- 
load that we captured and observed. It is clear that us- 
age of streaming media in our environment is still rel- 
atively small, and our results could change as the use 
of streaming media becomes more prevalent. Our one- 
week trace contains only 40,000 sessions from fewer 
than 5,000 clients. A one-week trace of Web activity for 
the same population about a year earlier showed more 
than 22,000 active clients, and more than 80 million web 
requests during one week. Shifts in technology use, such 
as the widespread use of DSL and cable modems, will 
likely increase the use of streaming media and change 
underlying session characteristics. As the use of stream- 
ing media matures in the Internet environment, further 
client workload studies will be required to update our un- 
derstanding of the impact of streaming-media data. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we present a prefetch technique, which 
incorporates a scheme similar to data streaming to 
minimize the response-lag. Unlike previous all or 
none techniques, we propose partial prefetch where 
the size of the lead segment is computed optimally so 
that only a minimum but sufficient amount of data is 
prefetched and buffered. The remaining segment is 
fetched if and only when the media is traversed. Thus, 
it delivers content without any increase in perceived 
response delay, and at the same time drastically 
minimizes unnecessary pre-load. The paper presents 
the scheme in the context of surfing in composite 
multimedia documents. It presents the technique and 
optimization scheme used for stream segmentation 
backed by analytical model and statistical simulation. 
We report remarkable increase in the responsiveness 
of web systems by a factor of 2-15 based on the 
specific situation. 


Keywords: prefetch, streaming, multimedia. 


1. Introduction 


The success and failure of many web systems depend 
on the  surfer's perception of the systems 
responsiveness. Caching and prefetching are the two 
principal techniques, known for improving 
responsiveness for systems that involve correlated 
data communication. Both the techniques have been 
extensively used in hardware systems to offset 
memory access latency. Caching techniques have been 
studied with much interest for the Internet. Also 
recently much focus has been shifted to prefetching. 
Some insight can be gained by a comparison between 
the two domains. 


Despite the similarity, the caching in the Internet 
domain seems to be a harder problem. Hardware 
cache operates in a more predictable environment, 
where the parameters such as page size, and access 
times in the memory hierarchy are limited to few 
classes only. In comparison, the variability faced in 
the Internet is quite high. Apparently, the principle of 
locality is less conspicuous in the case of web. A 


number of recent studies, with various innovative 
caching schemes report caching efficacy in the range 
of 30-60% [4,7,10]. In comparison, a well-designed 
hardware cache can achieve a hit rate as high as 90% 
[1,18]. While several protocol issues are known to be 
involved in such performance degradation (such as 
validation requirement, and presence of Cookies and 
CGI scripts) but we also suspect one of the deeper 
reasons is the limited locality of reference. In the web, 
there is no short-term iterative construct such as 
‘while’ of 'for' loops in the causal chain above. 
Consequently, it is not a complete surprise that the hit 
ratio is poorer here than in processor caches. 


While, caching helps the case of repetitive references, 
prefetching reduces response lag for newer resources. 
It might be the case that prefetching may play much 
more important role in web than in hardware. A 
number of current studies, including ours, reported 
about another two times speedup with prefetching. 
Prefetching has also some additional complexity in the 
Web. Decision points mostly bifurcate the control 
flow tree in hardware due to the if-then construct. In 
contrast, the degree of branching in web is very high 
since there is no limit on the number of links in a 
page. In hardware quite often all the parallel branches 
are prefetched- and in some cases conditions can be 
pre-evaluated to determine the prefetch path. Neither 
is practical for web systems. We have also observed 
that prefetching often faces limitation due to excessive 
document transfer, which are never used later. 


In this paper, we focus on this critical sub-problem-- 
ranking prefetchable date bytes. We discuss a 
technique, which provides optimum ranking of the 
prefetch nodes based on analytic considerations. In 
addition, we also show a technique where only a sub- 
part is fetched from the selected nodes. It cleverly uses 
the concept of fragment streaming to minimize the 
pre-load, without compromising the responsiveness 
gained by the prefetching in the first place. Each node 
is optimally divided into two parts-- the lead and the 
stream segments. During its operation, the system 
loads two parallel streams. In one, it fetches the 
stream segment of the current document, while in the 
other it prefetches the lead segment of candidate 
nodes. 
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Also we present the prefetch technique for an 
environment, which considers composite multimedia 
documents. An example is given is Fig-2 which shows 
a snapshot of a typical multimedia material from ABC 
News© website, serving combination of news 
summaries, images, voice integrated video clip as well 
as GIF animated banner advertisements from single 
link. Web pages with multiple embedded entities of 
various modalities such as applets, banners, audio, 
video clips, are becoming very common in power sites 
where responsiveness is critically valued. These are 
now typically composed of various media elements 
with varying playback requirements. In this paper, we 
also demonstrate how the size and mix of the lead 
segment can be computed optimally for such 
composite multimedia documents so that only a 
minimum but the right composition of individual 
media elements from these pages are prefetched and 
buffered. This problem has not been addressed before 
to such level. 


2. Related Works 


The Internet caching has been studied for quite some 
time [1,7,18]. It also has several implementations such 
as Harvest, Squid and CacheFlow [3,26]. The research 
in prefetching has gained momentum more recently 
[8,9,14]. In one of the pioneering studies, Kroeger et. 
al. demonstrated that with ample knowledge of future 


reference a combined caching and prefetching can 
reduce access latency as much as 60% [18,27]. The 
year after, Jacobson and Cao [14] proposed a 
prefetching method based on partial context matching 
for low bandwidth clients and proxies. Palpanas and 
Mendelzon [20] demonstrated that a_ k-order 
Markovian prediction engine similar to those used in 
image compression can improve response time by a 
factor of up to 2. Both these methods used variants of 
partial matching of context (past sequence of accessed 
references) for prediction of future web reference. 
These works suggested prefetching in-order of highest 
likely hood of access. 


Pitkow and Pirolli [21] investigated various methods 
that have evolved to predict surfer's path from log 
traces such as session time, frequency of clicks, 
Levenshtein Distance analyses and compared the 
accuracy of various construction methods. This 
Markov model based study noted that although 
information is gained by studying longer paths, but 


conditional probability estimate, given the surf path, is 
more stable over time for shorter paths and can be 
estimated reliably with less data. Also of interest is the 
work by Cohen and Kaplan [4] who cited problems 
from bandwidth waste in prefetch, and as opposed to 
document prefetch suggested pre-staging only the 
communication session- such as pre-resolving DNS, 
pre-establishing of TCP connection and pre-warming 





Fig-1: The hyperspace model used in the cache prefetching. The Focus-zones (N5,e1) and (N5,e2) show the 
roaming sphere for two pruning thresholds both anchored at node NS. The priority algorithm ranks the nodes 5- 
12 or 5-17 based on the selected threshold. The prefetch mechanism loads the nodes accordingly, while the 
reader is reading NS. By the time reader completes reading N8 is ready for rendering. When reader moves to N8, 
the roaming sphere is updated. The dotted box shows the actual media size, while the solid box represents the 
lead segments those are actually pre-loaded. 
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Banners Video Real Control 
Fig-2 Example Composite Media from ABC News 

|_Media Type) Files) KB) | i'Comp.| Audio | Video | 
JPGimages | 5) 18) Codec: a 16Kbps RealVideo | 
GiF graphics | 21) 51, ; : | : ce Gz | 
GIF animations |_| 12, _ minimum (Kbps) a seal Ey -77 
HTML | 2 sil ~Trmaxirnurn(kbpa) | 123.4 ~20| ~102 
‘Video Stream 1 __|__Encoded/Giip BW 1046 16) 88.6 
[Audio stream 1. ___ Average (Kbps): | 121.7 18.7) 92.8 
‘total 30 132) (Duration(min:sec) | 3:12 3:12| 3:12, 

tablet} of  Table-2f | 








Table 1 and 2 Static and Dynamic Properties of the Media 





Fig- 3 shows the Rendering Rate Profiles respectively for the (a) Video (b) voice (c) Banner* (d) Graphics and 
Text and (d) composite media for the ABC News Nightline © Presentation. 
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by sending dummy HTTP HEAD request. RealPlayer 
(release 7) already pre-stages streaming connections 
linked from a page by pre-extracting and readying 
individual codec information associated with each. 


In the context of the above works, we are investigating 
the issue of ranking-- particularly in view of the 
inevitability of prediction error. In a recent work we 
have shown ranking for low capacity links [16,17]. In 
this paper we extend the study in further depth—In 
addition to showing which nodes to fetch, we also 
analyze how much of each node to fetch, and for a 
composite document what should be the composition 
of the fetch segments. Instead of prefetching nodes 
simply in order of maximum probable transition paths, 
as used in most of the previous studies, we propose a 
ranking order which optimizes the response time with 
respect to all probable transition paths. 


In this paper we further propose that instead of full 
documents we should only preload an estimated lead 
segment. The remaining can be loaded as a 
background streaming only when they have been 
requested. We show how to obtain the optimum lead 
segment that does not compromise the loading time- 
but reduces the amount of data loaded for documents 
that are never fetched. 


The proposed method is based on linked transition 
probability and does not make any assumption about 
their means of estimation. It can be used with most of 
the methods proposed. Also to demonstrate its 
potential feasibility, in this paper we have sketched 
potential implementation technique only for the non- 
trivial steps. The actual deployment of prefetch 
system, including ours will require a much more 
detailed design work at the very protocol level. 
However, discussions about these issues cannot be 
accommodated in this paper. Rather, below we cite 
some additional interesting research, which we think 
will provide valuable insight about these aspects 
closely related to our work. 


In related work, Duchamp [8] has discussed methods 
for clients and servers to exchange information for 
gathering and exchanging document usage statistics. 
Gruber, Rexford and Basso [12] have studied in detail 
the RTSP protocol extensions to support partial 
caching of lead segments of large multimedia 
documents. The concept of streaming for continuous 
media has been applied for quite a few years 
[15,22,23,24,25]. Grosso and Veillard have recently 
proposed XML extensions for document 
fragmentation [13]. Such fragment level 
communication can potentially be applied for 
streaming resources of other classes, as envisioned 
here. Crovella and Bradford [5] studied yet another 
advantage of prefetching- the reduction of burstiness 


of network traffic. Bangla et. al. proposed prefetching 
of only modified cached content to reduce cache 
communication in their proposal of 'optimistic-delta’ 
[2]. Jung, Lee and Chon [15] reported error resilience 
of TCP prefetch-based long multimedia sessions on a 
long haul noisy channel as opposed to live UDP 
streaming. 


In the following sections, we first present the model 
and the analytical considerations supporting the 
prefetch scheme. Section 4 then outlines key 
implementation issues. Finally, section 5 presents the 
performance of the scheme under various workload 
supported by rigorous statistical simulation. 


3. Analysis 


3.1 Hyperspace Model 


First, we describe the model of the hyperspace. Fig-1 
shows the model. Each node in the hyper-graph 
represents a web entity -- in the general case a 
composite multimedia document. Nodes are connected 
as per the embedded hyperlinks. The reader moves 
through a sequence of nodes in this hyperspace called 
anchor sequence. When a client (reader) program is 
active, the idea is to track the anchor nodes, monitor 
its neighboring regions, and prefetch selected parts 
from a subset of these nodes in client's prefetch cache 
with high likely-hood of traversal based on some 
optimization objective. 


H(Vy,Ey) denotes the entire hyperspace. h(V},Eq) 
denotes the visible sub-graph of H about which the 
system has information. For tractability, it is further 
pruned before each optimization phase. We call this 
final sub-graph roaming- sphere and will denote it by 
G(Vg,Eg). Although the node and link information of 
h(V;,E;) or G(Vc,Eg) is assumed available, but their 
content, however may not be resident in the prefetch 
cache at the beginning. Only G(Vg,Eg) is used to 
determine the pre-loading schedule. A subset of its’ 
nodes is eventually preloaded in the prefetch cache. 
C(Vc, Ec) represents this final part of hyperspace, 
which is finally resident in the prefetch cache. Each 
node in h(V;,E,) has node 'statistics' (such as size or 
load time). Also, each link in it has a transition 
probability p(i,j) associated with it. Links are bi- 
directional and transition probabilities are asymmetric. 


3.2 Streamed Transport Model 


Our transport model divides the transport into two 
probable phases. Each node thus has two transport 
parts-- the lead segment and the stream segment. The 
available bandwidth is correspondingly separated into 
two sub-channels; feed channel for loading the 
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Fig-2 Streaming event model used for analysis. The 
top diagram shows event sequence and various time 
quantities and the bottom diagram shows the buffer 
occupancy under typical operation. 


streaming segment of the current anchor, the lead 
channel to proactively load the lead segments of 
resources from the focus zone. Fig-4 shows the event 
sequence and an hypothetical buffer fullness for the 
transport model. The jaggedness of buffer fullness is 
due to the non-uniform nature of data consumption by 
the surfer. We assume that Diota is the size of an 
elementary resource, Djeag is the bytes in lead segment 
and Dreea is the bytes to be streamed. We use B to 
denote the ratio of total bandwidth to that allocated to 
the lead sub-channel. In Fig-1, the dotted box 
represents the media, while the solid head indicates 
the lead segments. 


3.3. Composite Document Model 


In this paper, we provide the entire technique in the 
context of composite document. A composite 
document has multiple embedded components with 
various rendering modalities. For example, Fig-2 
shows a typical composite document with several 
embedded static as well as continuous media 
components (Tables -1 and 2 respectively provide a 
summary of the static and continuous media 
embedded here). To model such composite media we 
use a set of functions called rendering rate profiles-- 
one for each element. These profiles characterize the 
elements as a data rate function along the presentation 
time-line of the composite document. Note a profile is 
intrinsic to the document and is not dependent on the 
communication. 


Given a composite document node N with embedded 
media elements n’, we denote individual element's 
profile as the function f(t), where superscript i is the 
element index. We use f(t) to denote the general 
variable rate profile. We also introduce the following 
three common profiles -- (a) constant rate (CBR) 





media, (b) impulse media, and (3) impulse series 
media. 


Most CBR or audio and video plays generally are 
constant rate media. Parent HTML page, JAVA 
applets, or embedded foreground/background images 
generally contribute to the lead segment and is 
considered impulse media. A dynamic text or banner 
image requires cycles of bursts for presentation. 
Similar is the case with any large document (PDF, ps 
etc.) which are viewed page by page. Additional 
examples of this class of documents are stock ticks 
and charts, pushed banners, GIF animations as well as 
flash and slide shows. We use equation set-1 to model 
the profiles of these entities. Fig-5 sketches these 
functions. 


£0 =R', 

fi (t) =H; 

fs() = ¥hi6 (t-nei) 
n=0 


The document’s composite rate profile is the sum of 
individual functions characterized by the coefficients 
R, Hand h. 


.-(1) 


Given the above analytical model the problem that we 
will address in the remaining part of this paper is the 
ranking analysis at three levels. Given G(Vg,Eg)-- a 
hyper linked space of composite documents, and the 
associated node statistics (transition frequency p(i,j), 
and node profiles f(t)) we show how to obtain the 
optimum prefetch sequence that will generate 
minimum expected response lag. Further, we will also 
determine the lead vs. feed segment sizes of the 
composite documents that will minimize the lag but 
with minimum waste of overall bandwidth. And 
finally, for the chosen composite documents, we also 
show how much of which components of the 
composite documents have to be brought in and when, 
for both its lead and streamed segments -- i.e. the 
segment transport schedule for the optimum 
performance. 


3.4  Prefetch Node Ranking 


The first question we address is what is the best 
prefetching sequence of the nodes that will minimize 
the expected cumulative read-time lag for a given 
network bandwidth? Below we present the results in 
the form of a series of proofs that ultimately will lead 
to the ranking algorithm. Proofs of these theorems are 
given in [16]. 


First we define the optimization criterion. In a hyper- 
graph G, Lets U=(aj,a2,a3....a;), where u,eG, is the 
anchor sequence-- the sequence of nodes followed by 
a user. Let’s I is the loading sequence in which the 
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nodes are loaded in the cache (Clearly, U c Tc 
{nodes in G}). Let p; is the estimated probability that a 
user traverses a node n, in roaming sphere G, and T_; 
is the time the node a; is fetched and Tp; is the time 
spent by the user in that node. Thus, we define an 
overall penalty function-- the expected cumulative 
read-time lag: 


u 
TI |U)= 2, Pj max{T,,, —(T ya t T,,.)]0} (2) 


The objective is to find the loading sequence I’ that 
will minimize the expected penalty E{T(I|U)}. It is 
important to note that this function optimizes with 
respect to all probable transitions of U, weighted by 
their transition probability. Given the above 
optimization criterion, it can be shown that: 


Theorem-1 (Branch Decision): Let A=n, is the 


current anchor point with direct transition paths to a 
set of candidate nodes nj, nz, n3,..,, such that T; is the 
estimated loading times of node n;, and Pr[an4;=Nj 
|a,=A] is the conditional link transition probability, 
then the average delay is minimum if the links are 
prefetched in-order of the highest priority Q;, where: 


0, 3 Pria,,, “ | a, = A] ...(3a) 


This theorem states that at a simple branch point 
(roaming sphere of depth=1) immediately linked 
nodes should be prefetched in order of the conditional 
transition probability but in inverse order of their 
estimated load time. 


The following theorem provides the relative priority 
between two nodes in a tree at different depths, which 
are not necessarily along the same path. 


Theorem-2 (Tree Decision): If the sequence {nj, n2, 


N3,...Ng) are the nodes in the path in a tree from the 
current anchor A=no to a candidate node ng, at depth 
d and T, is it's estimated loading time, then the 
priority Qy is given by the product of the conditional 
transition probabilities along the path such that: 


d ...(3b) 
I] Pra, = M4, | 4; =7;] 
Q, = a ee 
A corollary of this second theorem provides the 
relative priority of the nodes along a sequence. The 
result is quite intuitive. 


Corollary-2.1 (Sequence Decision): If two nodes are 


in a sequence, then the preceding node has to be 
loaded first. 


Unfortunately, the relative priority cannot be 
determined for a general graph for the optimization 
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criterion defined by equation (2). However, under a 
slightly modified definition which ignores the credit 
due to cumulative read times along the paths (T,j.:=0 
for all i in equation-2) it can be shown: 


Theorem-3 (Graph Decision): For general graph 
G(Vo,Eg) the node priority can be determined by 


computing order-n Markov state probability p;, Fora 
node n;,, with the estimated loading time T; the priority 
function can be computed as: 


0 DP; ...(3c) 
' T, 
The above results indeed provide a close form solution 
to the node-ranking problem. Let's consider C is the 
current set of nodes in the candidate node queue. The 
sequence corollary ranks the nodes those are in a path. 
In a tree-structured roaming-graph, they effectively 
prunes the set C only among the immediate next nodes 
of the anchor thus, if we are at node 0, the candidate 


set can be initialized atC, ={children of n,}, The 


Branch Decision theorem then ranks the nodes within 
this set. Let the winner be Nwinner, Then, when this is 
prefetched, it exposes its children nodes-- a new set of 
nodes, which now also becomes candidates for 
prefetch. Thus, the candidate set is updated to 

C, =Ci, —{Myinner } + {children of n The 
Tree Decision theorem then provides the priroty of 
these new nodes compared to those which are already 
in the queue and thus completes the ranking. Finally, 
theorem-3 can be used in a graph for nodes which are 
child to multiple parents in C. 


winner winner } r 


3.5 Critical Composite Lead Mass 


The next question we address is how much of which 
node should we prefetch? This will also determine the 
pre-load time to be used in (2). Let us assume that the 
margin time=0. We use the constraint that the reading 
or rendering time should be at least equal to the 
streaming time for all components. First, we solve the 
simple case with only continuous media: 


Continuous _Media_Case: Consequently, given a 
consumption rate R ‘ ;ender for the media type=i the 
amount of data that has to be prefetched is: 


' Bec , ‘ (4) 
D' ead 2 Din = ze | = Dn Pfam) 


7 = 
render R' render 


Only the Diag amount of data should be pre-loaded for 
mininum delay. It provides a lower bound and we call 
it critical lead mass. Corresponding pre-load time for 
the media is given by: 
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General case: The critical lead mass for a composite 
media can be determined by piece-wise integration of 
the combined rate function performed over a set of 
intervals defined as negative zero crossing (NZC) 
points where: 


YS f(t) - Beet =0 7 and 2S S(t) 0° 


Fig-6 explains the segments where tj, t, and t; are 
three such points dividing the presentation time T into 
four segments. The size of the required minimum lead 
segment is then given by the maximum of the 
piecewise integrals evaluated in 0-t;: 


rte ..-(6b) 
JES Ot B pe ‘t, 


For zero delay presentation, the system must preload 
equal or more. Note, if a segment sum negative in j 
interval, than it can reduce the piecewise lead segment 
of (j+1)" interval, however, the reverse is not true. 
The quantity € is a small positive interval for ensuring 
inclusion of impulses in preceding intervals. 
Consequently, we look for maximum positive growth 
in the rate difference function (difference between the 
composite rate profile function and the feed channel 
bandwidth), however, this can be evaluated only by 
integrating at NZC points. For example, in the last 
segment of Fig-5(a) Since, the negative area A is 
larger than the positive area B , the integral from 0 to 
t2, instead of from 0 to t; is the determining interval 
for its critical lead mass. Note equation-6 is a general 
solution including VBR rate profiles. 


...(6a) 


N 
DD ag ma 


The profile set given by equation-1, however, allows 
faster computation. Accordingly, a composite 
document with continuous media rate R,, an impulse 


media size 7, , and a impulse series media rateh, per 


time unit t, for a presentation span of T sec, will 
require a critical lead mass of size: 


Dyag =H +(R, ~Byag) E141] =| manleR, — Brg), 0) (7) 


3.6 Lead Segment Composition 


Finally, we show the schedule of data segments and 
allocation of individual streams within Djeag and Dyeg. 
In multiple parallel streams, excessive preload of one 
media can potentially result in sub-critical pre-load for 
the other. 


Given the NZC points of the combined rate profile 
function, we segment the individual media entities 


into byte segments Bi(tj:tha1), where i is the media 
index, and t;:t,,; is the NGC intervals. We then define 
a composite group as G,(j)={B'(t;:t;.:)| for all i}. A 
group contains bytes for all entities that belongs to the 
same jth NGC segment of the composite document 
node N,. the following two rules then applies: 


Rule 1: To ensure critical pre-load all bytes in G,(j) 
should be loaded before the bytes in G,(j+1). 


Rule 2: However, for lead prefetch, there is no 
requirement of ordering the bytes within a composite 
group G,(j), or between the groups from two nodes 
G,(j), and G,,(j), when n#¥ m. 


Consequently, within the same segment interval, the 
streams are ordered according to domain specific 
considerations such documents like stock ticks, can be 
left for fresh load, while any stored video can be 
loaded at lead segment. 


4. System Model 


4.1 System Description 


Below we briefly describe the Proxy and Server 
mechanics for link statistics estimation, partial 
document fetch and bandwidth partitioning. 


Link Statistics Collection: Statistics about links can 
be collected via client proxy that embeds link source 
in the HTTP 1.1 Request-Header Referrer field [11] 
each time when it issues a HTTP GET request. A 
server plug-in can track it and resolve the intra-server 
link references from the referrer id. A group of coop 
servers then can further resolve the remaining 
dangling links in batch mode by threshold driven 
periodic data exchange. The list of embedded link, 
profile parameters and access statistics for hot 
documents are can then be stored in a database called 
hot-prefetch database by the origin’s stat server. 


Statistics Propagation: There are quite a few strategy 
possible. A simple choice is to use a separate 
GET_statistics request method using HTTP reserve 
pool. Given an URL in this method the server plug-in 
can respond with the statistics stored in the Hot- 
prefetch database. 


Partial_prefetch: The conditional range GET 
mechanism of HTTP 1.1 (If-Range header, Range and 
Content-range, Response Code 206 Partial Content) 
can be used for specifying requests for media 
segments. 


Bandwidth Partition Approximation: Bandwidth 


partitioning is not available in the current QoS-less 
Internet. Thus, instead a technique of byte 
proportioning per time segment basis can be used-- 
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effectively creating the same result. Since all 
presentations are NZC segmented, first the Range 
GET requests have to be queued for each element 
from the current stream node based on its NZC time 
segments. Within each NZC segment, then the waiting 
Range GET requests have to be proportionately 
interleaved for the lead byte-segments earmarked for 
pre-load. The exact delivery time of the prefetch 
segments - as long as it is within the correct NZC 






Impulse series rate function f(t)=8(t-nto) 
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CBR rate function f(t)=R 
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Fig-5 
given in equation set (5). 
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shows the profile for four typical traffic types 


On the proxy side, when it detects a new user-agent, it 
initializes a new prefetch session for tracking its 
roaming sphere. The prefetch algorithm then 
computes G(Vg,Eg) by recursive polling of the links 
and using a small cut-off threshold €. 


The prefetch mechanism then first computes the 
critical lead mass for each node on it. Based on this 
estimate it then determines the priority of the nodes 
according to the equation set-3(a)-(c). 


It also orders the lead byte segments of the candidate 
nodes according to their group order using rule-1. 
Finally, the segments within the group are ordered 
according to rule-2 domain considerations. In our 
simulation, we rank the continuous media segments 
with higher priority and those of impulse series with 
the lowest to ensure late transmission of dynamic 
media. The selected and ordered prefetch segments 
are then queued in the fetch queue. The segments that 
are not in the lead mass however, may also be 
ordered according to the rules 1 and 2 but are placed 
on a separate dormant queue. 


The current fetch queue is then merged with the feed 
queue that contains the segment schedule of the 
streaming segment of the current anchor node. The 
loading mechanism then generates the Range GET 
request accordingly. 


The loading order remains valid until the current 
anchor node is read. Upon completion of reading 
node N, a new node is traversed, and the fetch and 
feed queues are reorganized. The subsequent 
evaluation is incremental. A new anchor point 
changes only the conditional probabilities. 


The optimum ranking analysis presented here does 


to= ty te ts T 


Fig-6 shows how the composite rendering profile can be 
rate for determining critical lead mass. There are three 
NZC points. In this example, the determining point is the 


not make any assumption about the prediction 
methods for estimating the link transition probability 
distributions and it should be applicable with any of 
the proposed methods [14,20,21]. These methods 
have varying degree of stability and prediction errors, 


middle one since mass A is larger than mass B. 


segment, should not matter. Since, these do not 
require immediate presentation. However the feed 
requests are to be placed at the top of queue within 
each NGC segment. Thus, in effect stream data will 
enjoy a little prefetch. 


4.2. Prefetch Mechanism 


Now, we briefly describe the design of the prefetch 
scheme based on the above results. First, in the server 
side, the prefetch mechanism gathers the composite 
node statistics- the profile parameters and the access 
statistics compiled from previous references, in the hot 
prefetch database. 


and computational cost. However, for our simulation 
our design choice was the simplest one - the access 
frequency analysis based transition probability 
estimation. However, as can be seen later, we 
emphasized on testing the efficacy of the ranking 
procedure for varying prediction errors. 


5. Simulation Results 


To characterize the performance of the proposed 
scheme, we used statistically generated data set rather 
than server trace. We needed the composition and 
profile. Also we wanted to stress test the method 
under varying controlled conditions. Although, trace 
driven data provides detailed information about a 
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particular run, but the controllability of parameters is 
inadequate. Also the mix and distribution of web-page 
composition also seems to be changing significantly in 
short years. Consequently, for this particular work we 
found it more appropriate to generate broad range of 
hyperspace data with distinct and varying statistical 
properties and observe how the proposed method will 
perform in each of these conditions. 


The objective of our first experiment is to observe 
how the introduction of partial prefetching -- 
particularly the relative bandwidth allocation between 
the fetch and feed channel effects. We were also 
curious to see how the relative rendering speed of 
various media types (such as text reading speed, play 
rate for audio or video) will impact the performance. 


Consequently, in this first experiment we generated a 
random set of nodes (composite documents) each with 
a parent HTML impulse document (containing links to 
others) and a set of embedded CBR media. We limited 
the maximum links per node to 10. The underlying 
algorithm further pruned links with below € low 
transition frequency and effectively considered only 
about 1-4 links for prefetch. HTML documents are 
given fixed sizes (H's) . We generated the sizes for the 
CBR media and link transition probability using 
normal distribution. For a given link bandwidth we 
then varied the rendering rate (h',) for the media as a 
control variable. Also, since our focus was to track the 
performance improvement only due to prefetching, we 
disbarred caching in the simulation. Thus, with each 
move to a new anchor, all nodes became prefetchable 
again. Fig-7 plots the observed reduction of the 
response delay for this experiment. It plots the 
responsiveness (lag-time with active prefetching 
normalized by that without prefetching). It shows the 
factor (y-axis) by which the lag time improves with 
respect to the percentage of bandwidth (x-axis) 
assigned to the fetch channel-- called lead bandwidth 
factor (LBF) We also plotted the ratio of network 
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Fig-8 The ordered set of nodes at each state. 


bandwidth to the rendering rate-- called normalized 
rendering rate (nRR). The curves show the 
performance when the normalized rendering rate 
varies from .2 (slow reading media) to 8 (fast playing 
media). As can be noted first, that with the inclusion 
of just prefetching (with 100% bandwidth assigned to 
the fetch channel or LBF=1.0), the read-time lag can 
be potentially decreased by a factor of 1-2 (shown by 
the left-most points) for media rendering rates 4-.8. 
However, as more bandwidth is set aside for 
Streaming the improvement factor jumps. For 
example, it goes all the way up-to to 2-15+ times 
when 50% bandwidth issued for streaming. Not only 
that for media with slower rendering characteristics 
(such as text), the improvement is even sharper. 


As indicated, the success of any prediction dependent 
algorithm depends on prediction accuracy. The next 
experiment we performed was to test how the 
proposed scheme fares against various levels of 
prediction discrepancies. 


To model the problem, we let the user walk through a 
chain of anchor points, not necessarily always 
following the most probable transition path (the link 
with highest estimated transition probability or 
priority). However, we made the system to strictly 
following the ranking given by the equations 3(a)-(c) 
and 6(a)-(b). At the end of the run, for plotting, at each 
anchor point A;, we grouped the nodes of the roaming- 
spheres into three groups. One with just one node-- the 
node which was actually traversed {a;,;}(becoming 
the next anchor), the other with the nodes those 
received higher priority than the anchor-- node set 
Nin, and the third set with the nodes with lower 
priority than the anchor node--- set N;,.. Fig-8 explains 
the grouping in for several successive anchor phases. 
We then aggregated the cumulative lead size of each 
set and observed the delay for various distributions of 
the bytes in these three sets. We denote the sizes 
respectively by |Ninl=H, |Ninl=L and fa=A. 
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LBF=1.0, Avg. Dy; =400 MB, PD =[N,,-1-1] 
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Fig 9(a) 


(However, these are not necessarily the actual bytes 
prefetched, see next experiment for this). We modeled 
the error by a prediction distribution ratio H:A:L 
denoting the relative sizes of these three sets. We then 
conducted the previous experiment for various values 
of H, A and L. Fig-8 shows this grouping for each 
anchor stage. 


First we present the performance for prefetch only 
model with entire bandwidth allocated to fetch 
(LBF=1.0). The 3D plot of Fig-9(a) shows the 
observed responsiveness (z-axis) both against the 
variation of normalized rendering rate (x-axis) and 
the prediction distribution ratio (y-axis), where the 
bytes prefetched before anchor (H) reaches all the way 
100 times than the anchor bytes from zero, for the 
scheme with only prefetch (H had more impact than 
L). We observed, the system remains effective with 
high responsiveness (by a factor of +10) only when 
the rendering is slow (nRR less than 0.3) and the 
prediction error is small (H=2). 


We then repeated the experiment with partial-prefetch 
enabled. Fig-9(b) plots the same experiment with 


LBF=1.0, Avg. Dion; =400 MB, PD =[N,-1-1] 
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LBF=0.5, Avg. Dota: =400 MB, PD =[N,-1-1] 
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Fig 9(b) 


LBF=0.5. As can be seen the performance increases 
dramatically now. Not only the responsiveness 
improves (factor more than 15), it remained quite high 
for even relatively faster rendering resources (nRR 
around 0.7). It also remained immune to quite high 
level of prediction error (H>>2). 


This dramatic result is not unexpected. The reason can 
be tracked by observing the background line loads. 
How much of the scheduled bytes (=H+A+L) are 
actually fetched depends on when the user moves to 
next anchor (A;,,). If at this moment Nj, were loading 
then it would skip the remain and begin loading Aj,1. 
On the other hand, if it were in Nj;, it would ignore its 
remaining part and render Aj,,;. We define load factor 
as the ratio of the actual bytes prefetched to the bytes 
actually read (size anchor sequence). Fig-10(a) and (b) 
respectively trace this load factor (z-axis) for these 
same two cases (with and without partial prefetch). As 
can be noted that streaming enabled prefetching 
dramatically reduced the background line load-- 
almost near one in large part of the graph. 


The above results show how a streaming incorporated 


LBF=0.5, Avg. Dyta=400 MB, PD=[N,-1-1] 
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active prefetching can significantly improve the 
responsiveness of a cache system. To summarize, the 
performance without partial prefetch, matched those 
reported by other researchers. However, the partial 
prefetch resulted in dramatic improvement. Careful 
reduction of data-bytes per node, in effect allowed 
information from more candidate nodes to be pre- 
fetched, given the same bandwidth and local storage. 


6. Conclusions & Current Work 


The prefetch prediction model reduces access lag for 
new references. It is quite appealing for the Web, and 
has attracted significant research interest. However, 
just prefetching seems to be limiting because of 
excessive transfer of unused bytes. This has been 
reported in few of the other research as well. 


In this paper, we have suggested an innovative method 
that integrates a concept similar to streaming, and 
greatly reduces this waste, by prefetching only a 
carefully calculated amount. In this paper, we have 
outlined the method for a web composed of composite 
documents, which are becoming more ubiquitous in 
performance sensitive sites. We also presented the 
analytical considerations backing the design. Also, in 
this paper, we have presented simulation results based 
on statistical models that projects the scheme's 
performance under varying conditions. We think, such 
data optimization in prefetch is very critical because 
poorly done prefetch can adversely impact overall 
network performance. 


The paper's principle focus is on the data scheduling. 
However, there are many other issues, which need 
further investigation. As indicated, the estimation of 
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Abstract 


Explosive growth in online services has recently re- 
newed the interest for building modular and efficient 
network server systems. System design complica- 
tions coupled with excessive expectations from tech- 
nological progress previously discouraged the devel- 
opment of media servers efficiently supporting video 
streams with variable bit rates. In this paper, we de- 
scribe the design of a distributed media server archi- 
tecture, and the implementation details of a proto- 
type. Native support is provided for variable bit rate 
streams, by considering their special features in the 
resource management policies. We identify several 
problems, and propose new approaches for schedul- 
ing the playback requests, organizing the memory 
buffers, allocating the storage space, and structuring 
the disk metadata. We justify several of our deci- 
sions with comparative performance measurements 
using both synthetic benchmarks and actual experi- 
ments with variable bit rate MPEG-2 streams over 


SCSI disks. 


1 Introduction 


Variable Bit Rate (VBR) video streams are esti- 
mated to be smaller (by 40% or more) than Con- 
stant Bit Rate (CBR) streams of comparable quality 
{10, 13]. Correspondingly, media servers supporting 
VBR streams can be expected to concurrently serve 
more users than their CBR counterparts, due to re- 
duced requirements for disk space, disk bandwidth, 
buffer space, and network bandwidth. 
Nevertheless, most of the existing experimental 
or commercial media servers we are aware of can 
only support CBR streams [3,12]. Alternatively 
they store VBR streams using either peak rate re- 
source reservations that may reduce resource utiliza- 
tion but not increase server capacity, or statistical 
QoS guarantees that allow the system to occasion- 





ally be overloaded and discard data [14, 18, 24]. The 
approach of retrieving VBR streams using constant 
rates, popular with lower bit rate streaming appli- 
cations, might not solve the general problem either 
due to arbitrarily large playback initiation latency 
or client buffer space that it can require with higher 
quality streams [20, 23]. 

We believe that the above issues remain unre- 
solved, because the feasibility and potential advan- 
tages of deterministically supporting VBR streams 
over multiple disks have not been demonstrated yet. 
In this paper we describe Ezedra, a video server we 
designed and built, that uniquely combines the fol- 
lowing key features: 


1. native support for VBR streams with deter- 
ministic QoS guarantees, 


2. striping of stream data across multiple disks, 


3. detailed reservation of system resources over 
time. 


In describing our prototype, we focus on impor- 
tant design tradeoffs with respect to dispatching the 
playback requests, organizing the memory buffers, 
allocating the storage space, and structuring the 
disk metadata. We justify several of our design deci- 
sions with comparative performance evaluation us- 
ing our implementation with synthetic benchmarks 
and actual variable bit rate MPEG-2 streams over 
SCSI disks. 

The remainder of the paper is structured as fol- 
lows. In Sections 2 and 3, we go over the compo- 
nents of the proposed media server architecture and 
our prototype, as well as related design alternatives. 
In Section 4 we introduce the experimentation en- 
vironment that we used. In Section 5, we present 
the results of our performance experiments. In Sec- 
tion 6, we compare our system with previous related 
work, and in Section 7 we summarize our conclu- 
sions. 
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2 Server Architecture 


In this section we give a high-level overview of an ar- 
chitecture, and describe the underlying assumptions 
of the system operation. In addition, we introduce 
the components of the server and their functional- 
ity, a method for efficiently allocating the disk space, 
and the model for reserving resources at the server 
side. 


2.1 Overview 


Eredra' is a distributed media server system based 
on standard off-the-self components for data storage 
and transfer. Video streams are stored on multiple 
disks, compressed according to the MPEG-2 speci- 
fication, with constant quality quantization param- 
eters and variable bit rates. Multiple clients with 
appropriate stream decoding capability send play- 
back requests to the server and receive stream data 
via a high-speed network, as shown in Figure 1. 

We assume that the system operates using the 
server-push model. When a playback session starts, 
the server periodically sends data to the client until 
either the end of the stream is reached, or the client 
explicitly requests suspension of the playback. The 
server-push model facilitates quality of service en- 
forcement at the server side, when compared to a 
client-pull model [25]. We also assume that data 
transfers occur in rounds of fixed duration T;ouna- 
In each round, an appropriate amount of data is re- 
trieved from the disks into a set of server buffers re- 
served for each active client. Concurrently, data are 
sent from the server buffers to the client through the 
network interfaces. Round-based operation is typi- 
cally used in media servers in order to keep the reser- 
vation of the resources and the scheduling-related 
bookkeeping of the data transfers manageable. 

The large amount of network bandwidth needed 
for this kind of service requires that the server con- 
sists of multiple components, connected to the high- 
speed network through different network interfaces 
[3]. The amount of stream data periodically sent to 
the client is determined by the decoding frame rate 
of the stream and the resource management policy 
of the network. A reasonable policy would send to 
the client during each round the amount of data 
that will be needed for the decoding process of the 
next round; any other policy that does not violate 
the timing requirements and buffering constraints of 
the decoding client would also be acceptable. 


1fxedra: architectural term meaning semicircular or rect- 
angular niche (orig. Greek). 
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Figure 1: In the Ezedra media server, stream data are 
retrieved from the disks and sent to the clients through 
the Transfer Nodes. Both the admission control and the 
data transfers make use of stream scheduling informa- 
tion maintained as a set of schedule descriptors. 


2.2 System Components 


The stream data are stored across multiple disks. As 
shown in Figure 1, each disk is connected to a par- 
ticular Transfer Node through the Storage Intercon- 
nect, which could be either i) standard I/O channel 
(e.g. Small Computer System Interface), ii) network 
storage equipment (e.g. Fibre-Channel [6]), or iii) a 
general purpose network (as with Network-Attached 
Secure Disks [9]). Recent research has demonstrated 
that it is possible to offload file server functionality 
to network-attached disks [9]. Although we believe 
that our design could be extended in a similar way, 
we leave the study of this issue for future work. 

The Transfer Nodes are standard, off-the-shelf 
computers responsible for scheduling and initiating 
all data transfers from the attached disks to the 
clients. Data arriving from the disks are temporarily 
staged in the Server Buffer memory of the Transfer 
Node before being sent to the clients. We assume 
that the system bus bandwidth (such as the Periph- 
eral Component Interconnect) is a critical resource 
within each Transfer Node that essentially restricts 
the number and the capacity of the attached net- 
work and I/O channel interfaces. 

Playback requests arriving from the clients are 
initially directed to an Admission Control Node, where 
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it is decided whether sufficient resources exist to ac- 
tivate the requested playback session either imme- 
diately or within a few rounds. The computational 
complexity of the general stream scheduling prob- 
lem is combinatorial in the number of streams con- 
sidered for activation and the number of reserved re- 
sources [8]. However, we make the practical assump- 
tion that the users can only wait a limited number 
of rounds before actual playback starts. This limits 
the number of future rounds considered for playback 
initiation, and permits us to use a simpler schedul- 
ing algorithm with complexity linear in the number 
of rounds of each stream and the number of reserved 
resources. 

For example, we can assume rounds of one sec- 
ond, a two hour stream, and a single node system 
with two disks and one network interface. Then, 
the maximum number of numerical comparisons re- 
quired is equal to the stream length (7200) multi- 
plied by the number of resources (4). This computa- 
tion requirement corresponds to a worst case general 
case. It can be significantly relaxed for the partic- 
ular data striping method we use in practice, since 
not all the resources are involved in each round. If 
the test fails, it has to be repeated for each extra fu- 
ture round considered for playback inititiation. De- 
pending on the expected load and the required detail 
of resource reservation, the admission control pro- 
cess might still become a bottleneck. In that case, 
the admission control could be distributed across 
multiple processors as shown in Figure 1, taking into 
account non-trivial concurrency control issues that 
arise. If a new playback request is accepted, com- 
mands are sent to the Transfer Nodes to begin the 
appropriate data accesses and transfers. 

The amount of stream data that needs to be re- 
trieved during each round from each disk is stored in 
a Schedule Descriptor. The descriptor also specifies 
the buffer space required and the amount of data 
sent to the client by the Transfer Nodes during each 
round. It is possible that two or more schedule de- 
scriptors are available for the same stream with dis- 
tinct requirements. The scheduling information is 
generated when a stream is first stored and is used 
for both admission control and for controlling data 
transfers during playback. Since this information 
changes infrequently, it can be replicated to avoid 
potential bottlenecks. 


2.3  Stride-Based Disk Space Alloca- 
tion 


In our system, we use a new form of disk space al- 
location, called stride-based allocation [1], in which 
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Figure 2: The stride-based allocation of disk space is shown 
on one disk. A stream is stored in a sequence of generally non- 
consecutive fixed-size strides with a stride possibly containing 
data of more than one round. Sequential requests of one 
round are smaller than the stride size and thus require at 
most two partial stride accesses. 


disk space is allocated in large, fixed-sized chunks 
(strides) that are sequentially allocated on the disk 
surfaces. Strides are chosen larger than the maxi- 
mum stream request size per disk during a round. 
(This size is known in advance for stored streams.) 
Stride-based allocation has a number of advan- 
tages over schemes that are used in other systems 
[5, 16, 24]. It sets an upper-bound on the estimated 
disk access overhead, since at most two partial stride 
accesses will be required to serve the request of a 
stream on each disk in a round. It eliminates ex- 
ternal fragmentation, while keeping internal frag- 
mentation negligible because of the large size of the 
streams, and because a stride may contain data of 
more than one round (see Figure 2). When a stream 
is retrieved, only the requested amount of data is 
fetched to memory and not the entire stride. 


2.4 Reservation of Server Resources 


A mathematical abstraction of the resource require- 
ments is necessary for scheduling purposes. Con- 
sider a system consisting of N network interfaces, 
D disks, and Q transfer nodes. 

The stream Network Striping Sequence, Sn, of 
length L, defines the amount of data, S,(i,u), 1< 
t7< Ln, 0<u< N—1, that the server sends to 
a particular client through network interface u dur- 
ing round i. Similarly, the Buffer Striping Sequence 
Sp of length L, = Ly, + 1 defines the server buffer 
space required on node q, Sp(z,q), 0 <i< Ly, 0< 
qg < Q—1 during round 7. Each stride is a sequence 
of logical blocks with fixed size B;, which is multi- 
ple of the physical sector size B, of the disk. Both 
disk transfer requests and memory buffer reserva- 
tions are specified in multiples of the block size B;. 
The Disk Striping Sequence Sq of length Lg = Ln 
determines the amount of data, Sq(i,k), that are 
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retrieved from disk k, 0 < k < D—1, in round i, 
Q<f< Ea-1. 
We assume that disk k, 0 < k < D—1, has edge 


to edge seek time T/,seex» Single track seek time 
ks 
and 


Th ackSeek» average rotational latency Ty, oro; 
minimum internal transfer rate R4;,,. The stride- 
based disk space allocation policy enforces an upper 
bound of at most two disk arm movements per disk 
for each client per round. The total seek distance 
can also be limited using a CSCAN disk schedul- 
ing policy. We assume that seek latency is always a 
linear function of the seek distance.? Head settling 
time is accounted for through the single-track seek 
time parameter of the disk specification. We quan- 
tify later the accuracy of these approximations. 

Let M; be the number of active streams during 
round i of the system operation. Also the playback 
of stream j, 1 < j < Mi, is initiated at round 1; 
of system operation. Then, the total access time on 
disk k in round i of the system operation will have 
an upper-bound of: 


Taisk (2, k) =2Tjuuiseek + 2M; - (Ter wchiGond + Tregttct) 
M; 

+7 S4(i lj, k)/ Raise (1) 

j=l 


where si is the disk striping sequence of client j. 
That Seek 18 counted twice due to the disk arm move- 
ment from the CSCAN policy, while the factor two 
in the second term is due to the stride-based allo- 
cation. The reservations of transfer time on each 
network interface and buffer space on each trans- 
fer node are more straightforward, and are based on 
the Network Striping Sequence and Buffer Striping 
Sequence, respectively. 


2.5  Variable-Grain Striping 


With Variable-Grain Striping, stream files are stored 
on disks such that the data retrieved during a round 
for a client are always accessed from a single disk 
round-robin. Comparison with alternative striping 
techniques has shown significant performance ben- 
efits when using Variable-Grain Striping [1,5,21], 
and this is the method that we use in the present 
study. 


3 Prototype Implementation 
We have designed and built a single-node multiple- 
disk media server prototype in order to evaluate the 


2For short seeks, seek latency is known to depend on the 
square root of the seek distance though [22]. 








Network 


Interface! 


Figure 3: System modules in the Ezedra prototype imple- 
mentation. 


resource requirements of alternative stream schedul- 
ing techniques. The modules are implemented in 
about 12,000 lines of C++/ Pthreads code on AIX4.2. 
The code can be linked to the University of Michi- 
gan DiskSim disk simulation package [7], which in- 
corporates advanced features of modern disks, such 
as on-disk cache and zones, for obtaining disk access 
time measurements. The code can also directly use 
hardware disks through their raw interface for full 
data transfers. The stream indexing metadata are 
stored in the Unix file system as regular files, and 
during operation are kept in main memory. 

The basic responsibilities of the media server in- 
clude file naming, resource reservation, admission 
control, logical to physical metadata mapping, buffer 
management, and disk and network transfer schedul- 
ing (Figure 3). With appropriate configuration pa- 
rameters, the system can operate in several modes 
to allow different levels of detail in our evaluation 
analysis. In Admission Control mode, the system 
receives playback requests, does admission control 
and resource reservation, but no actual data trans- 
fers take place. In Simulated Disk mode, all the 
modules become functional, and disk request pro- 
cessing takes place using the specified DiskSim [7] 
disk array.® In Full Operation mode, the system ac- 


This mode is not used in the current study. 
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Figure 4: A circular vector of dispatch queues keeps track 
of admitted streams yet to be activated. The dispatch queue 
consists of notification records for activating the streams in 
the corresponding rounds. 


cesses hardware disks and transfers data to clients. 

We now describe in more detail the modules 
from our implementation that are responsible for 
admission control, metadata management, disk sche- 
duling, and buffer management. 


3.1 Admission Control and Dispatch- 
ing 


The admission control module uses circular vectors 
of sufficient length to represent the allocated disk 
time, network time, and buffer space, respectively. 
On system startup, all elements of disk time vec- 
tors are initialized to 2-Tyuttseex, while the network 
time and buffer space vector elements are set to zero. 
When a new stream request arrives, the admission 
control is performed by checking the requirements 
of the stream against currently available resources. 
In particular, the total service time of each disk in 
any round may not exceed the round duration, the 
total network service time on any network interface 
may not exceed the round duration, and the total 
occupied buffer space on any transfer node may be 
no larger than the corresponding server buffer ca- 
pacity. 

If the admission control test is passed, then the 
resource sequences of the stream are added to the 
corresponding system vectors managed by the mod- 
ule, and the stream is scheduled for playback. In 
addition, notification records for the accepted re- 
quest are inserted into the corresponding dispatch 
queues (generally residing on each transfer node) 
at the appropriate offset from the current round. 
When an upcoming round becomes current, the no- 
tification records are used for activating the stream 
and starting its data transfers (Figure 4). 


3.2 Metadata Management 


Stream metadata management is organized in a layer 
above disk scheduling. It is responsible for disk 
space allocation during stream recording, and for 
translating stream file offsets to physical block lo- 


cations during playback. The stream metadata are 
maintained as regular files in the host OS (of each 
transfer node, in the general case), while stream 
data are stored separately on dedicated disks. The 
storage space of the data disks is organized in strides, 
with a bitmap that has a separate bit for each stride. 
A single-level directory is used for mapping the iden- 
tifier of each recorded stream into a direct index of 
the corresponding allocated strides. A separate di- 
rectory of this form exists for each disk. 

When a stream is striped across multiple disks, a 
stream file is created on each data disk. Each trans- 
fer request received by the metadata manager spec- 
ifies the starting offset in the corresponding stream 
file and the number of logical blocks to be accessed. 
With the help of the stream index, each such re- 
quest is translated to a sequence of contiguous disk 
transfers, each specifying the starting physical block 
location and the number of blocks. From the stride- 
based disk space allocation, it follows that each logi- 
cal request will be translated into at most two phys- 
ical contiguous disk transfers. 

The decision to create a separate metadata man- 
ager for each disk was motivated by our intention to 
experiment with general disk array organizations, 
including those consisting of heterogeneous disks. 
Although the handling of heterogeneous devices may 
not be necessary in limited size traditional storage 
systems, it might prove crucial for the incremen- 
tal growth and survivability of large scalable media 
storage installations. In our prototype implementa- 
tion, this feature is fully implemented in a relatively 
straightforward way as described above. 

In order to keep system performance predictable 
and unbiased from particular disk geometry features, 
we exercise some control on the disk space alloca- 
tion pattern. In particular, disk zoning could possi- 
bly lead to excessively optimistic or pessimistic data 
access delays, if we mostly allocated the outer or in- 
ner cylinders of the disks. Similarly, contiguous al- 
location could lead to lower than expected delays in 
some special cases (such as when streams are stored 
on a single disk with a very large on-disk cache). 
However, low-level disk geometry is generally not 
disclosed by the disk manufacturers, and the above 
features are not explicitly considered by the system 
in any sophisticated way. Therefore, when we allo- 
cate strides for a stream within each disk, we try to 
distribute them across all the zones of the disk. 


3.3 Disk Scheduling 


The disk management layer is responsible for pass- 
ing data transfer requests to the disks, after the 
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necessary translation from logical stream offsets to 
physical block locations in the above layers. 

In the dual-queue CSCAN disk scheduling that 
we use, the operation of each disk is managed by 
a separate pair of priority queues, called Request 
Queue and Service Queue, respectively. The two 
queues, although structurally equivalent, play dif- 
ferent roles during each round. At the beginning of 
each round, data transfer requests for the current 
round are added asynchronously into the request 
queue of each disk, where they are kept sorted in 
increasing order of their starting sector location. 

When all the requests have been gathered (and 


the corresponding disk transfers of the previous round 
completed), the request queue of each disk is swapped 


with the corresponding service queue. Subsequently, 
requests from the service queue are synchronously 
submitted to the raw disk interface for the corre- 
sponding data transfers to occur. The two-queue 
scheme prevents new requests from getting service 
before those of the previous round complete. This 
keeps the system operation more stable in the rare 
(yet possible) case that the disk busy time in a round 
slightly exceeds the round duration. 


3.4 Buffer Management 


The buffer management module keeps the server 
memory organized in fixed size blocks of B; bytes 
each, where B, is the logical block size introduced 
earlier. Buffer space is allocated in groups of consec- 
utive blocks. From experiments with raw interface 
disk accesses, we found that non-contiguity of the 
memory buffers could penalize disk bandwidth sig- 
nificantly on some systems. Although this might be 
attributed to the way that scatter/gather features 
of the disk controller are used by these systems, we 
found the allocation contiguity easy to enforce. 

For the allocation of buffer blocks we used a 
bitmap structure with an interface that can support 
block group requests. Deallocations are allowed on 
a block by block basis, even though entire block 
groups are acquired during allocation. ‘This last fea- 
ture allows more aggressive deallocations. 

In our design, we do not cache previously ac- 
cessed data, as is typically done in traditional file 
and database systems. Although related research 
has developed data caching algorithms for constant 
rate streams, we found that similar support for vari- 
able bit rate streams would introduce several com- 
plications, especially in the admission control pro- 
cess. Instead, we assume that data transfers are 
done independently for each different playback [3]. 

Paging of buffer space is prevented by locking 
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Table 1: Features of the SCSI disks used in our experiments. 


Avg Bytes | Max Bytes CoV 
Type 

Talk Show | 624799 | 1201901 | 0.284 

[Documentary | 625062 | 625786 — 








Table 2: We used six MPEG-2 video streams of 30 minutes 
duration each. The coefficient of variation shown in the last 
column changes according to the content type. 


the corresponding pages in main memory. Although 
several Unix versions (e.g. HP-UX, Irix, Solaris) 
and Linux make the mlock system call available for 
this purpose, AIX does not. Instead, we exported 
the pinu kernel service through a loadable kernel 
module and used that. 


4 Experimentation Setup 


Our performance measurements were made on an 
IBM RS/6000 two-way SMP workstation with 233 
MHz PowerPC processors running AIX4.2. The sys- 
tem was configured with 256 MB physical memory, 
and a fast wide SCSI controller to which a single 
2GB disk was attached, containing both the system 
and paging partitions. The stream data are stored 
on two 4.5GB Seagate Cheetah ST-34501W disks 
(Table 1) attached to a separate ultra wide SCSI 
controller.4 Although storage capacity can reach 
73GB in the latest models, the performance num- 
bers of the above two disks are typical of today’s 
high-end drives. 

We used six different variable bit rate MPEG-2 
streams of 30 minutes duration each. Each stream 

4Note that one megabyte (megabit) is considered equal to 
27° bytes (bits), except for the measurement of transmission 


rates and disk storage capacities where it is assumed to be 
equal to 10° bytes (bits) instead [11]. 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


has 54,000 frames with a resolution of 720x480 and 
24 bit color depth, 30 frames per second frequency, 
and a 1B? PB? PB? PB? PB? 15 frame group of pic- 
tures structure. The encoding hardware that we 
used allows the generated bit rate to take values 
between 1Mbit/s and 9.6Mbit/s. Statistical char- 
acteristics of the clips are given in Table 2, where 
the coefficients of variation (of bytes per round) lie 
between 0.028 and 0.383, depending on the con- 
tent type. We used the MPEG-2 decoder from the 
MPEG Software Simulation Group for stream frame 
size identification [17]. 

Unless otherwise stated, the logical block size 
B, was set equal to 16 KB, while the physical sector 
size By, was 512 bytes. The stride size B, in the disk 
space allocation was set to 2 MB. The total memory 
buffer size was set to 64 MB, organized in fixed size 
blocks of 16 KB. In our experiments, data retrieved 
from the disks are discarded (copied from the buffer 
to the null device at the appropriate round), leaving 
protocol processing and contention for the network 
outside the scope of the present study.> The round 
time was set equal to one second. 

We assume that playback initiation requests ar- 
rive independently of one another, according to a 
Poisson process. The system load can be controlled 
by setting the mean arrival rate A of playback initia- 
tion requests. The maximum possible service rate 1, 
expressed in streams per round for streams of data 
size Sto¢ bytes, is equal to wp = Bee Trova Corre- 
spondingly, the system load p, is equal to p = 4 <1, 
where A < Amaz = LH. The definition of p is used by 
the experiments that follow, and is justified in more 
detail elsewhere [1]. 

When a playback request arrives, the admission 
control module checks whether available resources 
exist for every round during playback. The test 
considers the exact data transfers of the requested 
playback for every round and also the corresponding 
available disk transfer time, network transfer time 
and buffer space in the system. If the request cannot 
be initiated in the next round, the test is repeated 
for each round up to [}] rounds into the future, 
until the first round is found, where the requested 
playback can be started with guaranteed sufficiency 
of resources. Checking [{] rounds into the future 
achieves most of the potential system capacity as 
was shown previously [1]. If not accepted, the re- 
quest is discarded rather than being kept in a queue. 


5Not including the network protocol overhead in the mea- 
surements that follow, allowed us to demonstrate the exact 
cost of the disk transfers involved, which is our main focus 
here. On the other hand, experiments that we did using the 
loopback interface gave results within 5% of those reported. 


The experiments are repeated until the half-length 
of the 95% confidence interval on the performance 
measure of interest lies within 5% of the estimated 
mean value. Our basic performance objective is to 
maximize the average number of active playback 
sessions that can be concurrently supported by the 
server. 


5 Performance Evaluation 


We begin our experiments by examining the poten- 
tial effects of our buffer organization on the disk 
throughput. We also investigate implications of the 
disk space allocation parameters to the disk band- 
width utilization, and compare resource reservation 
statistics to actual utilization measurements. Fi- 
nally, we demonstrate that system throughput scales 
linearly with the amount of resources made avail- 
able, under the disk striping policy that we use. 


5.1 Contiguity of Buffer Allocation 


We evaluate the performance of the buffer allo- 
cation policy using a synthetic benchmark that we 
developed for this purpose. We measure the disk 
throughput for different sizes of I/O requests and 
degrees of contiguity in the buffer space allocated 
for each request. Disk requests of a specific size are 
initiated at different locations uniformly distributed 
across the disk space. Data are transferred through 
the raw disk interface to pinned memory organized 
in blocks of fixed size B;, similar to our prototype. 

In Figure 5(a), we depict the average through- 
put, when a separate read() call is invoked for each 
buffer block corresponding to a request. We vary 
both the block size and the size of the request. When 
the block size is increased from 4 KB to 64 KB, disk 
throughput changes by a factor of three across the 
different request sizes. When the request size varies 
from 64 KB to 4 MB for a particular block size, the 
throughput increases by more than a factor of two. 

In Figure 5(b), we repeat the previous measure- 
ments by using the readv() system call instead. 
It takes as parameters the pointer to an array of 
address-length buffer descriptors along with the size 
of the array. The array size is typically limited to a 
small number of buffer descriptors (e.g. JOV_M AX 
= 16 in AIX and Solaris). For each I/O request, the 
required number of readv() calls is used, with the 
array entries initialized to the address and length of 
each buffer block. Although we expected improved 
performance due to the increased amount of infor- 
mation supplied with each readv() call to the OS, 
the measured throughput was less than half of what 
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Figure 5: a). When we use a separate disk transfer for each buffer block, disk throughput depends critically on the block size. 
b) Grouping multiple block transfers into a single call by using readv() cuts by more than 50% the achieved disk throughput. 
c) Invoking a single read() for each request keeps disk throughput consistently high, independently of the buffer block size. 


we measured with read(). Proper explanation for 
this would probably require internal knowledge of 
the AIX device drivers that we didn’t have. An 
additional limit is also imposed to the I/O perfor- 
mance due to the small value of the IOV-MAX. 

In Figure 5(c), we repeated the previous exper- 
iments, by using only a single read() call for each 
request, similar to the way I/O requests are served 
in our prototype.® This policy requires contigu- 
ously located buffer blocks in the virtual address 
space. As expected the sensitivity to the block size 
B, disappears. Note that the achieved performance 
is only slightly higher than that of figure 5(a) with 
large blocks. However, the block size itself cannot be 
arbitrarily large; otherwise the benefit from multi- 
plexing requests of different sizes drops, which even- 
tually reduces the number of accepted streams [1]. 
Since the average size of the disk transfers is about 
625,000 bytes in our MPEG-2 clips, from these ex- 
periments we can expect the disks to operate at av- 
erage throughput higher than 11 MB/s, which is 
consistent with the achievable sustained rate of 11.3 
MB/s advertised in the disk specification. 

We conclude (for this system) that contiguity in 
the buffer space allows a relatively small block size 
to be chosen that guarantees both the support of a 
large number of streams and efficient disk transfers. 
This simplifies the performance tuning of the sys- 
tem. One disadvantage is the complexity introduced 
by having to manage buffer block ranges instead of 
fixed buffers. In addition, buffer space fragmenta- 
tion requires a number of buffers to remain unused 
(no more than 10-15% of the total buffer space, in 


®The logical block size still determines the granularity of 
the disk transfer sizes and the buffer space (de)allocation. 


our experiments). 


5.2 Contiguity of Disk Space Alloca- 
tion 


Arguably, disk access efficiency would improve if the 
disk space corresponding to each request were al- 
located contiguously, requiring a single disk head 
movement instead of a maximum of two as incurred 
by stride-based allocation. We investigate this issue 
by measuring disk bandwidth utilization when re- 
trieving streams allocated on a disk using different 
stride sizes, while still keeping the stride size larger 
than the stream requests in a round (as per our orig- 
inal constraint). The achieved stream throughput 
is based on the resource reservations of Section 2.4, 
and remains the same across different stride sizes. 
As was explained before, the stream strides are ap- 
proximately uniformly distributed across the disk 
space in order to prevent disk geometry biases. 
Figure 6 shows the measured bandwidth utiliza- 
tion of a single disk configuration when retrieving 
different streams. The system load was set equal 
to p = 80%, and the statistics were gathered over 
a period of 2,000 rounds after an initial warmup of 
500 rounds. One important observation from these 
plots is that disk utilization drops as the stride size 
is increased from 2 MB to 16 MB. This is not sur- 
prising, since a larger stride size reduces disk head 
movements, and improves disk efficiency overall. 
However, Figure 6 shows that the total improve- 
ment in disk utilization does not exceed 2-3%. This 
percentage does not justify using larger strides (and 
increasing the unused storage space at the last stride 
of each stream). Instead, it indicates that stream 
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Figure 6: Increasing the stride size from 2 MB to 16 MB 
reduces only marginally (2-3%) the disk bandwidth utiliza- 
tion across different stream types. Therefore, the expected 
benefit from either large strides, or contiguous disk space al- 
location, would be limited. A single-disk configuration was 
used with load p = 80%. 


disk accesses are dominated by useful data transfers 
rather than mechanical overhead. More generally, in 
an environment of multiple streams striped across 
several disks, the expected benefit from contiguous 
disk space allocation would be limited. Reduction 
in disk actuator overhead as a result of technology 
advances will only make this argument stronger. 


5.3 Resource Reservation Efficiency 


For the following experiments we fix the buffer block 
size to B, = 16KB and the stride size to B, = 
2M B. In a system with 2 disks and 64 MB buffer 
memory, we compare the reserved and measured 
resource utilizations across different stream types.” 
We set the system load to 80%, and gather statis- 
tics for a period of 2,000 rounds after a warmup of 
500 rounds. Higher loads would only lead to more 
rejected streams (not shown here), and would not 
significantly increase the system utilization. The 
average number of active streams in the above mea- 
surement period was roughly between 20 and 25 de- 
pending on the stream type. 

Typically, the measured busy time in each round 
was less than or within a few milliseconds of the to- 
tal disk time reserved. In only a small percentage 
of rounds (less than 1%) the discrepancy would be 
higher, and this is hard to avoid completely, due to 
mechanical and other kinds of unexpected overhead. 
However, all the discrepancies could be hidden from 


‘The resource reservations are based on the analytical es- 
timations of Section 2.4, and are intended to be accurate 
predictors of the corresponding measurements in the system. 
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Figure 7: In a two-disk configuration with load p = 80%, 
the measured disk utilization is balanced between the two 
disks. On each disk, the reserved disk utilization bounds 
relatively tightly (is only higher by about 5%) the measured 
disk utilization. 


the client with an extra round added to the playback 
initiation latency. Other than that, we achieved sta- 
ble prolonged system operation at high loads. The 
corresponding processor utilization hardly exceeded 
5% on our SMP system. (We expect the proces- 
sor utilization to get higher when network protocol 
processing is included.) 

In Figure 7, we illustrate the fraction of the mea- 
surement period, during which each of the two disks 
was busy, and the corresponding fraction of reserved 
time. We notice that the load is equally balanced 
across the two disks. (This observation remained 
valid when striping streams across larger disk ar- 
rays as well, which has important scalability im- 
plications.) In addition, the reserved busy fraction 
does not exceed by more than 5% the corresponding 
measured busy time. Hence, our admission control 
procedure offers quality of service guarantees, with- 
out disk bandwidth underutilization. 

Each of the buffer blocks allocated for a data 
transfer is marked busy at the beginning of the round 
when the disk access occurs. It is not released until 
its last byte is sent over the network, in some sub- 
sequent round. On the other hand, resource reser- 
vation during admission control reserves the size of 
each buffer for the duration of the rounds that it 
spans. In general, depending on the speed of the 
network subsystem and the network scheduling pol- 
icy, we expect the measured buffer utilization to lie 
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Figure 8: The number of accepted streams is projected to 
increase linearly as more disks are added to the system and 
the rest of the hardware resources increase proportionally. 
For these experiments, we run the system in Admission Con- 
trol mode with the load at p = 80%. 


somewhere between the half and the total reserved 
buffer space fraction. 


5.4 Disk Striping Efficiency 


In order to speculate about the scaling properties 
of our design, we used our system in Admission 
Control mode, where resource reservation occurs as 
with our previous experiments, but without any cor- 
responding data transfers. This allows the study 
of system performance scalability, when additional 
system resources are available in the assumed hard- 
ware configuration. 

Figure 8 shows the sustained number of active 
streams that can be supported with increasing num- 
ber of disks across different stream types. The statis- 
tics were gathered during 6,000 rounds following a 
warmup period of 3,000 rounds. The figure shows 
that the number of streams increases in proportion 
to the number of disks used. This is a direct conse- 
quence of the load balancing property of Variable- 
Grain Striping. In addition, Figure 8 shows how 
performance also depends on the variability of data 
transfers across different rounds, which is different 
for each stream type (Table 2). A more extensive 
scalability analysis of alternative disk striping poli- 
cies is presented elsewhere [1]. 


6 Related Work 


One of the better known media servers is the Tiger 
fault-tolerant video fileserver by Bolosky et al. It 
supports distributed storage of streams with con- 
stant bit rates only [3]. The Fellini storage system 


by Martin et al. uses a client-pull model for ac- 
cessing CBR/VBR stream data and does resource 
reservation based on the worst case requirements of 
each stream [14]. 

In the continuous media file server proposed by 
Neufeld et al., detailed resource reservation is done 
for each round, but the study focuses on storing 
data of an entire stream on a single disk [19]. The 
Symphony multimedia file system by Shenoy et al. 
integrates data of different types on the same plat- 
form [24], with admission control based on peak rate 
assumptions. Our design, instead, is customized for 
storage of stream data in order to maximize effi- 
ciency. 

The RIO storage system by Muntz et al. is de- 
signed to handle several different data types, in- 
cluding video streams [18]. The admission control 
is based on statistics, and the stream blocks are 
randomly distributed across different disks for load 
balancing. Instead, we use deterministic admission 
control in order to achieve both balanced load and 
high bandwidth utilization across multiple disks, as 
we demonstrate using actual MPEG-2 streams over 
SCSI disks. 

An early design of distributed data striping is 
described by Cabrera and Long [4]. Their data 
striping and resource reservation policies do not take 
into account special requirements of variable bit rate 
streams, however. In addition, striped data pass 
through an intermediate node before being sent to 
the clients. We avoid such an approach for improved 
scalability. Keeping the metadata management of 
each disk separate relates in several ways to the de- 
sign of the backing store server for traditional data 
by Birrel and Needham [2]. 

The idea of grouping together buffer blocks is 
not new either. In the design of FFS, McKusick 
et al. argue that chaining together kernel buffers 
would allow accessing contiguous blocks in a sin- 
gle disk transaction, and more than double the disk 
throughput [15]. At that time, throughput was lim- 
ited by processor speed however, and changes in the 
device drivers were also necessary for adding this 
feature. 

Although stride-based allocation seems similar 
to extent-based [16] and other allocation methods 
[5, 24], one basic difference is that strides have fixed 
size. More importantly, when a stream is retrieved, 
only the requested amount of data is fetched to 
memory and not the entire stride, which is sequen- 
tially allocated on the disk surfaces. 
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7 Conclusions and Future Work 


We introduced the Ezedra distributed media server 
architecture, and described the details of a single- 
node multiple-disk prototype that we have imple- 
mented. We found the separation of metadata man- 
agement for each disk to greatly simplify the struc- 
ture of the system, and capable of handling the case 
of heterogeneous disks. The dual-queue CSCAN 
disk scheduling method added stability to the sys- 
tem operation. Contiguous allocation of memory 
buffers simplified performance tuning, while stride- 
based allocation kept the disk bandwidth utilization 
high without adding the complexity that contiguous 
disk space allocation would require. Our resource 
reservation scheme matched relatively tightly the 
measured resource utilization. The sustained num- 
ber of active streams increased linearly as more re- 
sources were added in the assumed configuration. 

Our next step will be to extend our system to 
run on multiple nodes. Another important issue is 
tolerance of component failures through appropriate 
replication. 
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Abstract 


The primary use of the Internet is content distribu- 
tion — the delivery of web pages, audio, and video 
to client applications — yet the Internet was never 
architected for scalable content delivery. The re- 
sult has been a proliferation of proprietary protocols 
and ad hoc mechanisms to meet growing content de- 
mand. 


In this paper, we describe a content routing design 
based on name-based routing as part of an explicit 
Internet content layer. We claim that this content 
routing is a natural extension of current Internet di- 
rectory and routing systems, allows efficient content 
location, and can be implemented to scale with the 
Internet. 


1 Introduction 


With the emergence of the World Wide Web, the 
primary use of the Internet is content distribution, 
primarily in the form of web pages, but increasingly 
audio and video streams as well. Some measure- 
ments indicate that 70 to 80 percent of wide-area 
Internet traffic is HTTP traffic. Much of the remain- 
der consists of RealAudio streams and DNS[4, 12]. 
That is, almost all of the traffic in the wide area is 
delivery of content, and ancillary traffic to locate it. 
Today, millions of clients are accessing thousands of 
web sites on a daily basis, with relatively few popu- 
lar sites supplying a large proportion of the traffic. 
Moreover, new popular web sites and temporarily 
attractive web sites can prompt the sudden arrival 
of a “flash crowd” of clients, often overwhelming the 
resources of the associated servers. 


To scale content delivery to support these demands, 
more and more content providers and content host- 
ing sites are replicated at multiple geographically 
dispersed sites around the world, either on-demand 
(i.e. caching) or by explicit replication. The problem 
is then to route client requests to a nearby replica of 
the content, the content routing problem. 


In this paper, we argue that current content rout- 
ing designs are unsuitable due to their closed na- 
ture and scalability limits. Section 3 describes a 
content routing system that forms part of an ex- 
plicit Internet content layer, and we claim that this 
system provides better latency and scalability than 
current approaches. We support these arguments by 
an analysis of the scalability of name-based routing 
in section 4, and close with a description of related 
work, future goals, and conclusions. 


2 The Content Routing Problem 


The goal of content routing is to reduce the time 
needed to access content. This is accomplished by 
directing a client to one of many possible content 
servers; the particular server for each client is chosen 
to reduce round-trip latency, avoid congested points 
in the network, and prevent servers from becoming 
overloaded. These content servers may be complete 
replicas of a popular web site or web caches which 
retrieve content on demand. 


Currently, a variety of ad hoc and, in some cases, 
proprietary mechanisms and protocols have been de- 
ployed for content routing. In the basic approach, 
the domain name of the desired web site or con- 
tent volume is handled by a specialized name server. 
When the client initiates a name lookup on the DNS 
portion of the content URL, the request goes to this 
specialized name server which then returns the ad- 
dress of a server “near” the client, based on special- 
ized routing, load monitoring and Internet “map- 
ping” mechanisms. There may be multiple levels of 
redirection, so that the initial name lookup returns 
the address of a local name server which returns the 
actual server to be used, and the client must send 
out additional DNS requests. 


As shown in figure 1, a client which misses in the 
DNS cache first incurs the round-trip time to ac- 
cess the DNS root server, to obtain the address 
of the authoritative name server for a site, e.g. 
microsoft.com.. Next the client must query this 
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Figure 1: Conventional Content Routing 


name server to receive the address of a nearby con- 
tent server, incurring another round-trip time. Fi- 
nally, it incurs the round-trip time to access the con- 
tent on the designated server. If in this example 
the client is located in Turkey, the first round-trip 
is likely to go to Norway or London. The second 
round-trip may have to travel as far as Redmond, 
Washington, and the final might be to a content dis- 
tribution site in Germany. 


Thus, the conventional content routing design does 
not scale well because it requires the world-wide 
clients of a site, on a cache miss, to incur the long 
round-trip time to a centralized name server as part 
of accessing that site, from wherever the client is lo- 
cated. This round-trip times are purely overhead, 
and are potentially far higher than the round-trip 
times to the content server itself; this long latency 
becomes the dominant performance issue for clients 
as Internet data rates move to multiple gigabits, re- 
ducing the transfer time for content to insignificance. 
These name requests may also use congested por- 
tions of the network that the content delivery system 
is otherwise designed to avoid. 


DNS-based content routing systems typically use 
short time-to-lives on the address records they re- 
turn to a client, in order to respond quickly to 
changes in network conditions. This places addi- 
tional demands on the DNS system, since name re- 
quests must be sent more frequently, increasing load 
on DNS servers. This can lead to increased latency 
due to server loads, as well as increased probability 
of a dropped packet and costly DNS timeout. As 
shown in [5], DNS lookup can be a significant por- 
tion of web transaction latency. 


Both of these problems can be ameliorated by intro- 
ducing multiple levels of redirection. Higher-level 
names (e.g., m.contentdistribution.net) specify 
a particular network or group of networks and have a 
relatively long time-to-live (30 minutes to an hour). 


The records identifying individual servers (such as 
si2.m.contentdistribution.net) expire in just 
seconds. However, this increases the amount of work 
a client (or a client’s name server) must perform on 
a “higher-level” cache miss, and requires additional 
infrastructure. Also, such a design conflicts with the 
desire for high availability, since alternate location 
choices are unavailable to a client with cached DNS 
records in the event of network failure. 


Conventional content routing systems may also suf- 
fer from other availability problems. A system which 
uses only network-level metrics does not respond 
to application-level failure, so a client may be con- 
tinually redirected to an unresponsive web server. 
Designs which rely upon measurements taken from 
server locations may also choose servers which are 
not suitable from the client’s perspective, due to 
asymmetric routing. A smaller, related, problem is 
that DNS requests go through intermediate name 
servers, so that the actual location of the client may 
be hidden. 


Finally, content routing systems may have difficulty 
scaling to support multiple content provider net- 
works and large numbers of content providers. Some 
content providers (such as CNN.com) serve HTML 
pages from a central web site but provide graphics 
and other high-bandwidth objects from a content de- 
livery network; the URLs of these objects are located 
under the content delivery network’s domain name. 
This has the advantage of increasing the probabil- 
ity of DNS cache hits, since the same server location 
information (akamai.net, for example) can be used 
for other sites. However, it does not help increase 
availability of the site’s HTML content or improve 
latency to access it. Performing content routing on a 
larger set of domain names in order to improve web 
latency may result in lower DNS hit ratios, in ad- 
dition to the costs of a larger database at a content 
delivery network’s name servers. 


Obtaining access to the network routing informa- 
tion needed to perform content routing may also be 
problematic. Content provider networks must ei- 
ther obtain routing information from routers near 
to their servers (via BGP peering or a proprietary 
mechanism) or else make direct network measure- 
ments. Both these schemes require aggregating net- 
work information for scalability, duplicating the ex- 
isting routing functions of the network. It may also 
be politically infeasible to obtain the necessary in- 
formation from the ISPs hosting content servers. 


There is also no clear path for integrating access to 
multiple content delivery networks. In order to do 
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so, a content provider would have to include an ad- 
ditional level of indirection to decide which CDN to 
direct clients to. This may be infeasible in prac- 
tice (for example, if a URL-rewriting scheme is used 
to indicate the CDN in use), or at the very best 
difficult due to conflicting mechanisms and metrics. 
The proprietary approaches to content routing vi- 
olate the basic philosophy of the Internet of using 
open, community-based standard protocols, impos- 
ing a closed overlay on top of the current Internet 
that duplicates many of the existing functions in the 
Internet, particularly the routing mechanisms. 


3 Network-Integrated Content Rout- 
ing 


Our approach to the content routing problem is to 
view it as, literally, a routing problem. Clients (and 
users) desire connectivity not to a particular server 
or IP address but to some piece of content, speci- 
fied by name (typically a URL). Replicated servers 
can be viewed as offering alternate routes to access 
that content, as depicted in Figure 2. That is, the 
client can select the path through server 1, server 
2 or server 3 to reach the content, assuming each 
server is hosting the desired content. Thus, it is the 
same multi-path routing problem addressed in the 
current Internet in routing to a host. 
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Figure 2: Content-Layer Routing 


Network-integrated content routing provides sup- 
port in the core of the Internet to distribute, main- 
tain, and make use of information about content 
reachability. This is performed by routers which 
are extended to support naming. These content 
routers (CRs) act as both conventional IP routers 
and name servers, and participate in both IP routing 
and name-based routing. This integration forms the 
basis of the content layer. Not every router need be 
a content router; instead, we expect firewalls, gate- 
ways, and BGP-level routers to be augmented while 


the vast majority of routers are oblivious to the con- 
tent layer. 


3.1 Content Lookup 





1.2.3.4 


8.4.2.1 1.4.9.6 


Figure 3: Internet Name Resolution Protocol 


Name lookup is supported by the Internet Name 
Resolution Protocol (INRP); this protocol is reverse- 
compatible with DNS, using the same record types 
and packet format, but with different underlying se- 
mantics. Clients initiate a content request by con- 
tacting a local content router, just as they would 
contact a preconfigured DNS server. Their requests 
may include just the “server” portion of a URL, al- 
though in the long run it would be advantageous to 
include the entire URL. 


Each content router maintains a set of name-to-next- 
hop mappings, just as an IP router maps address 
prefixes to next hops. (This name routing informa- 
tion is maintained using a dynamic routing protocol 
detailed below.) When an INRP request arrives, the 
desired name is looked up in the name routing table, 
and the next hop is chosen based on information as- 
sociated with the known routes. The content router 
forwards the request to the next content router, and 
in this way the request proceeds toward the “best” 
content server, as shown in Figure 3. The routing in- 
formation kept for a name is typically just the path 
of content routers to the content server, although it 
may be augmented with load information or metrics 
directly measured by a content router. 


When an INRP request reaches the content router 
adjacent to the “best” content server, that router 
sends back a response message containing the ad- 
dress of the preferred server. This response is sent 
back along the same path of content routers. If no 
response appears, intermediate content routers can 
select alternate routes and retry the name lookup. 
A client application which is INRP-aware can also 
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request exclusion of a non-responsive server in an 
INRP request. 


In this fashion, client requests are routed over the 
best path to the desired content in the normal case, 
yet can recover from a failing server or out-of-date 
routing information. INRP thus provides an “any- 
cast” capability at the content level, with network 
and client control to re-select alternatives based on 
direct experience with the chosen server. 


Routing is done at the granularity of server names 
rather than full URLs (although the latter could be 
useful for proxies or content transformers). This de- 
cision does limit some possible caching applications, 
but provides little practical obstacle to web design- 
ers, since directory names from the file portion of 
a URL can be moved into the front of the server 
name (i.e., http://foo.com/bar/index.html can 
become http://bar.foo.com/index.html). Rout- 
ing is longest-suffix match, since this can be 
much more efficiently performed than other possi- 
ble matches on URLs. 


Relaying the name lookup request across the same 
path as the packets are to flow ensures that naming 
is as available as endpoint connectivity— and that 
the replica selected is actually reachable. Moreover, 
the trust in name lookup matches the trust in deliv- 
ery because both depend on the same set of network 
nodes. Also, the name lookup load for a path is im- 
posed just on the routers on that path, so upgrad- 
ing a router on that path for increased data capacity 
can also upgrade the name lookup capacity on that 
path. Additionally, we are exploring piggybacking 
connection setup these name lookups, in which case 
the name lookup would progress all the way to the 
content server itself. 


3.2 Name-Based Routing 


The Name-Based Routing Protocol (NBRP) per- 
forms routing by name with a structure similar to 
BGP [15]. Just as BGP distributes address pre- 
fix reachability information among autonomous sys- 
tems, NBRP distributes name suffix reachability to 
content routers. Like BGP, NBRP is a distance- 
vector routing algorithm with path information; an 
NBRP routing advertisement contains the path of 
content routers toward a content server. 


At its most basic, a BGP routing advertisement con- 
sists of an address range, a next-hop router address, 
and a list of the autonomous system (AS) numbers 
through which the advertised route will direct traf- 
fic. For example, an advertisement for Stanford’s IP 
address range might specify 171.64/255.192 as the 
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Figure 4: Name-Based Routing 


range, 192.41.177.8 as the next hop router, and 
7170, 1 as the AS-path. 


As shown in figure 4, a name-based routing adver- 
tisement contains essentially the same information. 
The advertised content is named example.com, the 
next hop toward that content is the address of the 
content server or content router, and the path of 
routers through which the content is accessed. 


Routing advertisements from content servers may 
also include a measure of the load at that server, 
specified in terms of the expected response latency. 
This extra attribute indicates that content which 
takes longer to access appears “further away” from 
a routing perspective, and may be treated internally 
by a content router as extra hops in the routing path. 
The distance this load information is propagated is 
limited to keep the number of routing updates man- 
ageable. 


NBRP updates can be authenticated by crypto- 
graphic signatures, in a manner similar to Secure 
BGP [10]. A content server’s authenticity is veri- 
fied by the signature on its initial routing update; 
content routers receive explicit permission from this 
content server to advertise routes with their name 
added to the path list. 


Content routers should apply information learned 
from IP routing to the content routing; if a content 
peer becomes unreachable then all the content avail- 
able through that peer is unreachable as well. IP 
routing information can also be used to select among 
routes that appear identical at the content routing 
level. Finally and most importantly, IP routing poli- 
cies must be consistent with content routing policies 
so that the decisions made at the content level are 
faithfully carried out by the IP forwarding level. (It 
is possible that existing traffic engineering schemes 
can be used to ensure this behavior; however, we pro- 
vide some additional ideas on how the two layers can 
be integrated in the future work section.) Content 
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routers may also make routing decisions based upon 
information obtained via measurement and mapping 
techniques. 


3.3 Benefits 


Using INRP and NBRP as described above, a client 
request is mapped to a nearby content server within 
one round-trip time to a content router near to the 
client, without the need to contact off-path name 
servers. Latency is typically dominated by round- 
trip time to the content server, not by content rout- 
ing; cache misses require only one RTT to do a new 
name lookup. Moreover, by increasing the number 
of content routers, this property is retained even as 
the Internet scales to ever larger size and increasing 
number of clients. 


By making name lookup low-latency, INRP elimi- 
nates the need to perform multiple levels of redi- 
rection in DNS. Instead, low-TTL address records 
can be returned at the first layer of naming, to pre- 
serve sensitivity to network conditions. (Assuming, 
of course, that the content routers can handle the 
name lookup load required, which will be addressed 
below.) 


By making INRP and NBRP open standard Internet 
protocols, all ISPs, router manufacturers and con- 
tent providers can participate in this content routing 
layer, further enhancing the cost-effective scalability 
to the clients. 


The key issue raised by our solution is the scalability 
of NBRP, given it is distributing naming and load in- 
formation, not just aggregatable addressing informa- 
tion. Ideally, we would like to completely replace the 
current Domain Name System by INRP and NBRP, 
to remove dependence on root name servers— them- 
selves a large source of connection setup latency and 
scalability concerns. 


4 Scaling Mechanisms for Name- 


Based Routing 


At the global top-level domain name (GTLD) level, 
the domain name system is essentially flat. There 
is little aggregation possible with the domain name 
space beyond that performed at the organization 
level. For example, most names of the form 
*.stanford.edu appear in the same part of the 
network, but stanford.edu is not aggregatable as 
part of an edu route. So, “default-free” content 
routers have to know essentially all second-level do- 
main names. 


4.1 Explicit Aggregation 


To handle large numbers of names which appear 
globally in name-based routing tables, NBRP sup- 
ports combining collections of name suffixes that 
map to the same routing information into routing 
aggregates. For instance, we expect an ISP content 
router to group all of the names from its customers 
into a small number of aggregates. Routing updates 
then consist of a small number of aggregates rather 
than the large number of individual name entries 
contained in each aggregate. Load on an entire data 
center or network may be advertised as load on the 
aggregates advertised by that data center or net- 
work. 


Routing aggregate advertisements contain a version 
number, so that a content router can detect a change 
in the contents of an aggregate. Aggregate contents 
are discovered by sending an INRP request back to 
the router advertising the aggregate; this request is 
for a “diff” between the last known version and the 
advertised version, so that large aggregates do not 
have to be resent in their entirety. Aggregate mem- 
bership is relatively long-lived, compared to dynamic 
routing state, so that content routers can amortize 
the cost of learning the names in an aggregate over 
many routing updates. 


All names in a routing aggregate are treated iden- 
tically in routing calculation, thus reducing load at 
content routers. This is accomplished in our im- 
plementation by mirroring the indirection provided 
by aggregates in the routing table, as shown in fig- 
ure 5. A routing table entry for a name appear- 
ing in an aggregate contains a special entry pointing 
to the entry for the aggregate itself. This indirect 
pointer is treated as the preferred route for the ag- 
gregate. Thus, when the routing information for the 
aggregate (calren.net) changes, the routing infor- 
mation for its constituent names (stanford.edu and 
bekerley.edu) is automatically updated. 


xs 
[stanfora.exf ~ [115 0) 
[berkeley.eaf \ | 


Figure 5: Routing Table with Aggregates 







The number of aggregates a name belongs to is likely 
to be relatively small for all but the largest con- 
tent providers— which can be advertised unagere- 
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Table 1: Number of routes (and aggregates) in thousands for different site and aggregate threshold values. 


gated. So, even though this design requires a linear 
search through the entire list of routes for aggre- 
gated names, we expect that this cost will be rela- 
tively small. (It would eliminate much of the benefit 
of aggregation to re-sort all such lists on a routing 
change.) 


Fine-grain information such as server load is hid- 
den by the aggregate; regions of the network where 
the aggregate is advertised but individual members 
are not must base their decision on just the aggre- 
gate. This is similar to the way BGP routing pro- 
vides coarse-grained address range information and 
does not indicate whether particular hosts or sub- 
nets are up or down. In fact, the situation is im- 
proved by INRP’s request-response nature: unlike 
datagram delivery, a name lookup can pursue alter- 
nate routes if a route proves inaccurate— at the cost 
of additional latency. 


To evaluate the expected performance of aggrega- 
tion if applied in the current Internet, we processed 
a comprehensive list of address-to-name mappings in 
the Domain Name System[6] and BGP table dumps 
from the MAE-East exchange point[7] by the follow- 
ing algorithm, making the assumption that name- 
based routing structure will roughly correspond to 
current BGP autonomous system boundaries: 


1. Each address range from the BGP table is 
matched with the DNS zones represented. (If 
fewer than site_threshold hosts in a range be- 
long to an existing zone, they are removed from 
the table completely and assumed to be han- 
dled with the redirection mechanism described 
below in section 4.2) 


2. Names whose associated routing information is 
made redundant by a superzone are also re- 
moved. 


3. Aggregates are created for any set of names 
larger than aggregate_threshold that have iden- 
tical routing information (i.e., all known routes 
were identical, not just the preferred route.) 


The resulting aggregates, although incomplete, pro- 
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vide an estimate of those expected to be generated 
by name-based routers. 


One representative set of results is shown in Ta- 
ble 1. The original BGP table had 68,200 routing 
table entries. Aggressive aggregation (site threshold 
of 10 and aggregate threshold of 3) results in a table 
with 1,679,000 entries, but only 14,800 advertised 
names (including 5,900 aggregates). Thus, the num- 
ber of routes is actually smaller than in the original 
IP routing table. Even relaxed values of the model 
parameters result in a routing “back-end” size com- 
parable with the original BGP table. Higher-level 
aggregation may be able to reduce this yet further 
without resorting to renumbering or renaming. 


The number of routing entries is comparable with 
the best possible achieved under IP routing. BGP 
does have a limited mechanism for aggregation: a 
single route update may include several address pre- 
fixes. It is not clear the extent to which BGP soft- 
ware makes use of this to optimize update calcula- 
tions: there is no requirement that advertisements 
keep these address prefixes together, and the address 
ranges must appear separately in the IP routing ta- 
ble. Aggregating all all identical address prefixes 
would result in 11,800 routing table entries for the 
original MAE-East table. 


And additional challenge NBRP addresses is addi- 
tion of a new names, which is much more common 
than addition of new BGP prefixes; this name in- 
formation must propagate to all default-free content 
routers. This is far smaller than the rate of normal 
routing updates, since addition of new names is done 
on human time scales; even the addition of 10 million 
new globally routed suffixes per year results in just 
19 updates per minute. Some new names are added 
to multiple locations or duplicated to handle flash 
crowds, increasing the rate of routing table change. 
However, the number of routing updates seen by an 
individual router on name addition is limited by the 
number of direct peers. To put this in perspective, a 
backbone router may receive more than 2,000 rout- 
ing updates per minute; new naming information is 
dwarfed by the normal rate of topological change. 
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Also, the actual level of routing updates necessary 
for new names can be lower in some cases because 
changes to aggregates can be “batched” to reflect 
many new names with one update. 


The cost of distributing the contents of routing ag- 
gregates is acceptable as well, even at Internet scales. 
The aggregates obtained from the analysis described 
above show a heavy-tailed distribution; the mean 
number of names per aggregate is 304, while the me- 
dian is 24. The average size of the domain names in 
these aggregates is 16 bytes, although these statistics 
could be somewhat different if the content routing 
system was used more aggressively to do redirection 
on finer granularity. Even an aggregate of 50,000 en- 
tries requires only 782 kilobytes to be sent initially, 
estimating 16 bytes for each name suffix. Later up- 
dates can be sent as deltas to the known aggregate, 
since aggregates can be kept in permanent storage. 
The long-term bandwidth consumed by aggregate 
updates (across as single peering connection) can be 
estimated as 


2-(3-average name size + 170) 


number of names - oN 
average name lifetime 


The estimate represents the cost of sending a query 
(including IP and TCP headers) for a change in ag- 
gregate membership and getting the response; this 
transaction occurs twice since it happens when the 
name enters and leaves an aggregate. The packet 
sizes were measured by our implementation and as- 
sume one TCP packet per query. Even assuming a 
relatively short time of 1 day for the average time 
a name suffix appears in an aggregate, a database 
of 30 million names (with average size 16) requires 
1.2 Mbit/second data transfer. When compared to 
the 10-gigabit expected capacity of backbone links, 
this number represents only 0.01 percent of the avail- 
able bandwidth. Moreover, all aggregate routing up- 
date traffic takes place only between two immediate 
NBRP peers. 


4.2 Redirection 


Not all hosts with names in a given suffix are 
connected to the network globally advertising that 
name suffix. For example, there may be hosts with 
stanford.edu names scattered throughout the In- 
ternet, even though most Stanford names are located 
together. It does not seem feasible to advertise all 
of these names globally. Such hosts could simply be 
assigned fixed addresses by the content router oper- 
ated by Stanford. However, we see some benefit in 
allowing local flexibility in address assignment with- 
out updating a remote server— particularly in sit- 


uations where network address translation is being 
used, or in mobile networks. 


INRP provides a redirection mechanism for finding 
isolated names not advertised in the the name-based 
routing system. Such names have records indicating 
their actual topological location in the Internet in 
terms of a more well-known name. When a request 
is answered with a redirection record, the client (or 
the first-hop content router acting on its behalf) 
restarts the query using the proper name. For exam- 
ple, if the host gritter.stanford.eduis located at 
Berkeley, a name lookup might return a redirection 
to guest32.berkeley.edu. This redirection mech- 
anism trades fate-sharing and name lookup latency 
for decreased routing state; economic factors may 
well determine what names appear in routing tables 
and which are found through redirection. That is, 
an ISP may charge per name it places in the routing 
table, so an organization weighs the cost-benefit of 
having a name handled by the ISP versus incurring 
the redirection cost on a name. 


This secondary mechanism is really only needed 
when using NBRP to replace all DNS usage; for con- 
tent routing, name-based routing tables contain only 
site and content volume names rather than host and 
network interface names. 


5 Implementation and Analysis 


Our prototype content router has been implemented 
in C++. The name routing table is implemented as 
a hash trie, allowing longest-suffix matching to be 
performed in time linear with name length. (For 
most names in our sample and experiments this is 
simply two hash table lookups.) The following mea- 
surements were taken on a 600 MHz Pentium II 
system running Linux 2.2.12. 


5.1 Content-Layer Overhead 


We measured an overhead of 0.5 milliseconds (total 
for both request and response) for going through a 
single hop of the content routing layer, on a name 
routing table of 5 million entries stored entirely in 
memory. The 5 million names were randomly gener- 
ated second-level domain names, with 80% in .com 
and 10% in each of .org and .net; a uniform distri- 
bution of name lengths between 3 and 17 was used. 
These names were divided into aggregates of 15,000. 


Measurements done on the 1.7 million-name 
database from our aggregation experiment show no 
significant difference in overhead. Profiling infor- 
mation shows that most of this time is spent doing 
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packet processing; measurements on the actual rout- 
ing table show that route lookup takes as little as 6 
microseconds. Our implementation can easily sus- 
tain a throughput of 650 requests/second without 
any degradation of response time, and peak through- 
put of 1600 requests/second. 


The total amount of memory used by the content 
router for a 5 million entry table was 344MB, while 
that on a similarly generated 100,000 entry (but un- 
aggregated) table was 20MB. This leads to an esti- 
mate of 69 bytes per routing table entry. We can 
extrapolate that a 30-million entry database would 
require nearly 2GB of memory; while large, this is 
not an infeasible amount of DRAM, costing only 
about $4000. (It is worth noting that name lookups 
which must go to the DNS root already encounter a 
database lookup of approximately this size.) 


5.2 Improved Performance with INRP 


The improved performance provided by INRP is 
illustrated by considering access times to content 
servers through Akamai versus our proposed con- 
tent routing. An additional example shows the ben- 
efit of using INRP rather than contacting root name 
servers. 


A conventional name lookup of a388.g.akamai.net 
from Stanford returns the addresses of two content 
servers which are located 6.6 ms round-trip-time 
away. 


At the next level, the name servers for akamai.net 
are located throughout the Internet, with an aver- 
age round-trip times ranging from 12 ms to 93 ms. 
Overall, this set of name servers has a mean response 
time of 65 ms and median of 83 ms, ignoring dropped 
requests. 


Using INRP, the same request would go through 
about 5 content servers (at least one per intervening 
network), so we will estimate 3 ms extra round-trip 
time. The direct path to the content servers would 
then require approximately 10 ms for the name re- 
quest. A similar example for a miss at the root name 
servers is carried out in Table 2 for www.cisco.com. 


As the latency measurements in Table 2 indicate, 
INRP reduces average request latency in these exam- 
ples by 86 to 95 percent and also eliminates the vari- 
ability in latency, providing more predictable perfor- 
mance. 


5.3 Name-Based Routing Performance 


We measured the routing throughput of our proto- 
type implementation on a local network using a ran- 
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Site Server request latency 
Prefix minimum | mean 


akamai.net 12 ms 65 ms 






























g.akamai.net 7 ms 7 ms 
Total 19 ms 72 ms 
INRP (5 hops) 10 ms 10 ms 
ed ee 
9 ms 
cisco.com 4 ms 





Total 13 ms 
INRP (5 hops) 7 ms 7 ms 
(-95%) 


Table 2: Example name request round-trip times 
on cache miss (measured from Stanford) for 
a388.g.akamai.net and www.cisco.com. 





dom routing update traffic generator. A single ma- 
chine was the source of all routing traffic; an instru- 
mented content router was configured to advertise 
its preferred routes to a variable number of peered 
content routers, all connected by a 100Mbit LAN. To 
maximally exercise the content router, the generated 
traffic consisted of previously unknown routes and 
changes to aggregate membership, so that all rout- 
ing updates were propagated to all configured peers. 
The routing preference function used was minimal; 
with more complicated routing polices, the cost of 
calculating route preferences dominates, so the re- 
sults presented below should be considered upper 
bounds on the performance of this particular imple- 
mentation. 


Figure 6 shows the routing throughput for each num- 
ber of peers. The “no aggregates” data set. repre- 
sents routing updates advertising individual names. 
Throughput gracefully declines with the number of 
routing peers, from a maximum of 1050 updates per 
second with one peer, to 370 updates per second 
with six peers. 


For “1 percent update”, 1% of the routing adver- 
tisements consisted of a one-name change to an ag- 
gregate. As the figure shows, this reduces through- 
put by approximately 5%, due to the extra queries 
needed to obtain the new name and the file system 
accesses to store the new aggregate contents. In- 
creasing the update size to 20 names showed only a 
1-2% additional reduction in throughput, indicating 
there is some benefit to batching aggregate mem- 
bership changes. Higher proportions of aggregate 
changes to normal routing updates result in further 
reductions in throughput; an experiment where all 
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Figure 6: Name-based Routing Performance (up- 
dates/sec) 


routing updates were aggregate changes resulted in 
only 87 updates/second. 


6 Deployment 


The content layer has a simple deployment path, 
based on user need and on an ISP’s motivation to 
provide a better web experience to customers and su- 
perior service to colocated service providers. INRP 
and NBRP can initially be implemented in ISP name 
servers, which fail over to normal DNS behavior 
for unrecognized names. INRP provides a way for 
ISPs to quickly direct their customers to colocated 
servers, eliminating any need for name requests to 
leave their network. NBRP is not strictly needed, 
but may prove a convenient way to advertise new 
content to an ISP’s name servers. 


This initial deployment requires no changes to end 
hosts and no change to the basic IPv4 routers and 
switches constituting the infrastructure of the leaf 
and backbone networks. It only requires the de- 
ployment of content routers, which can be imple- 
mented on top of existing hardware using packet 
filtering and redirection techniques. In particular, 
hosts still use conventional DNS lookup to get an ad- 
dress, but benefit from reduced dependence on dis- 
tant root name servers and lower latency to access 
local content servers. However, some customers may 
be running their own name servers and avoiding the 
use of ISP DNS servers, and thus see no benefit until 


they reconfigure. 


The overhead of doing content routing in this man- 
ner is very small, since the ISP’s name server already 
does DNS packet handling. Only the cost of access- 
ing the name-based routing table would be wasted 
on names not in the content routing system— much 
less than the 0.5 ms described above. 


ISPs who already peer at the IP routing level are 
motivated to peer at the content routing level to pro- 
vide their customers faster access to nearby content 
servers— and increase the benefit of placing con- 
tent servers in their network. As demand grows, 
additional content routers can be placed to handle 
the increased usage without user-visible changes. As 
the content routing topology evolves to more closely 
matches IP routing topology, the content routing 
system can make more accurate decisions. 


7 Related Work 


The original Internet directory service was supplied 
by a “hosts.txt” file that listed all hosts in the In- 
ternet. As the Internet grew, this approach was 
replaced by DNS [13] in 1985. Subsequent work 
on “network directories” such as X.500 attempts to 
support naming of other types of objects such as 
mailboxes and users, and providing more flexible 
ways of specifying identification, such as lists of at- 
tributes. We choose instead to restrict the entities 
being named (and the namespace) in order to im- 
prove scalability. 


Content routing builds on the decentralized naming 
approach advocated from experience in the V dis- 
tributed system [3], That is, as in V, names are the 
primary identification of objects, hosts and content 
volumes in this case, and each server implements the 
naming for the objects it implements. There is no 
centralized name repository. 


Current wide-area content routing depends on 
HTTP- or DNS-level redirection, and is generally 
done on the “server side”. For instance, Cisco’s 
Distributed Director (DD) redirects a name lookup 
from the main site to a replica site closer to request- 
ing client address, based on responses from a set 
of participating routers running an agent protocol, 
supporting DD. Unfortunately, the client incurs the 
response time penalty of accessing this main site 
DD before being directed to the closer site. Pro- 
prietary schemes by Akamai, Sightpath, Arrowpoint 
and others appear to work similarly. These propri- 
etary content distribution networks can be centrally 
monitored and managed, unlike name-based rout- 
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ing. This may lead to better understanding of net- 
work performance; however, CDNs still rely upon 
the existing IP routing framework for content de- 
livery, so the amount of benefit to be gained from 
a proprietary overlay network is limited. Addition- 
ally, we believe future work on advanced routing de- 
signs and improved network management is applica- 
ble to name-based routing as well as IP routing. (As 
research and experience with BGP has shown [11], 
wide-area routing is neither easy to understand nor 
easily tuned.) 


Smart Server Selection [14], in contrast, is a “client- 
side” approach to content routing. An authoritative 
name server for a content volume returns all avail- 
able addresses for replicas of the content, and the 
client (or the client’s name server) interacts with a 
nearby router to obtain routing metrics for this set 
of addresses and chooses the nearest one. This re- 
quires cooperation from the router in the form of a 
request protocol, adding an extra step to the name 
lookup process. Smart Server Selection also does not 
address the problem of name lookup latency. 


Similarly, some DNS servers measure round-trip 
times to known name servers in order to choose the 
lowest-latency server, especially at the root level. 
Although this can improve the performance of name 
lookups by lowering the mean lookup latency, it only 
helps at one level of a cache miss. Further, such 
name servers are ignorant of network conditions and 
thus may experience several timeouts before switch- 
ing their preference to an alternate server. 


Intentional naming [1] integrates name resolution 
and message delivery, offering application-layer any- 
cast and multicast similar to our proposed con- 
tent layer. The Intentional Naming System offers 
attribute-based naming, a much richer form of con- 
tent addressing than URLs or domain names. How- 
ever, INS is not designed to provide global reacha- 
bility information, and the attribute-based naming 
is less scalable than the a hierarchal namespace pro- 
vided by URLs. INS’s “late binding”, where every 
message packet contains a name, is too expensive 
to use for content distribution; our proposed archi- 
tecture corresponds to INS’s “early binding”, where 
names are resolved to addresses before content is ex- 
changed. 


Much work has been done on distributed caching 
schemes; one design very similar in spirit to our 
content-layer routing is “adaptive web caching” [16]. 
In this system, caches exchange information about 
which web pages they currently hold (in order to 
eliminate the need for “cache probing”) and main- 


tain “URL routing tables”. Our design does not offer 
routing on the granularity of URL prefixes, as adap- 
tive web caching does, but offers a more compre- 
hensive solution intended to replace current naming 
systems. 


Network-level anycast designs such as GIA [8] at- 
tempt to solve server location problems at the IP 
level. The semantics of an anycast IP address are 
to deliver a packet destined for that address to the 
“best” of an available pool of servers. GIA does 
not incorporate application-level metrics, so anycast 
packets may be routed to an unresponsive server 
without providing any recourse for the client. Also, 
unless a client is statically configured with all needed 
anycast addresses, it must still use a directory to de- 
termine the address to use. 


8 Future Directions 


The motivation for a “content layer” approach came 
as part of the TRIAD[2] project. TRIAD is a 
new, NAT-friendly Internet architecture which seeks 
to reduce dependency on addresses by promoting 
names as transport-layer endpoints. In a TRIAD 
Internet, all large-scale routing would occur at the 
naming level. We believe this approach is ultimately 
more scalable and deployable than attempts to solve 
problems (such as mobility, multihoming, anycast- 
ing, and wide-area addressing) at the network level. 


Two features of TRIAD enhance the content rout- 
ing architecture. TRIAD provides extended ad- 
dressing via the Wide-Area Relay Addressing Pro- 
tocol (WRAP), which provides loose-source routing 
among multiple address realms. WRAP addresses 
can be used to specify a path through the network, 
ensuring that the route selected by the content rout- 
ing layer is the path actually used by data packets. 
TRIAD also integrates TCP connection setup into 
INRP name lookup; by sending TCP connection ini- 
tiation information inside an INRP request, the la- 
tency for web transactions can be lowered yet fur- 
ther. Thus, the full TRIAD architecture integrates 
naming, routing, and connection setup into a single 
framework. 


INRP allows proxies and web caches to intercept 
content requests based on URL. We have not imple- 
mented or fully explored this design, but it appears 
to be a promising way to provide “semi-transparent” 
proxies, which would require no explicit configura- 
tion at the client, but would be used by the client as 
a content request’s TCP connection endpoint. 


Finally, the integration of naming and routing al- 
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lows feedback-based routing. Conventional IP routing 
schemes have few ways to tell if the routes they select 
actually deliver packets to the intended destination. 
Content routers, however, can track the responses 
they receive to forwarded queries, allowing them 
to make better decisions and react more quickly to 
routing problems than conventional routers. For ex- 
ample, if content servers send back load information 
in INRP responses, then content routers can obtain 
up-to-date load information on heavily used sites 
without placing this load information into routing 
updates. 


The most current version of this paper can be found 
at [9]. 


9 Conclusions 


Current content routing solutions will not scale to 
handle increasing global demands for content. Con- 
ventional content routing distributes content deliv- 
ery but does not effectively distribute content discov- 
ery. Further, the proprietary nature of most content 
routing designs in use today makes them undesirable 
for global use and are in conflict with the Internet 
open standard philosophy. 


The content layer — integrated naming and routing 
— provides a mechanism for large-scale content rout- 
ing that addresses these issues. By pushing naming 
information out into the network, content routers 
allow fast location of nearby content replicas; in 
essence, content routers provide the same service for 
naming that CDNs do for the content itself. 


We developed NBRP to distribute names in this 
fashion and INRP to perform efficient lookup on this 
distributed integrated named-based routing system. 
Our results indicate that client name lookup is then 
faster and far less variable. 


The content layer can be easily deployed to provide 
immediate benefits to ISPs and their customers. Our 
implementation, and the networking community’s 
experience with BGP, give confidence that name- 
based routing can scale at least to the demands of 
content routing for popular content. We anticipate 
that additional research and experience will demon- 
strate the feasibility of using name-based routing for 
all Internet naming. 
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Abstract 


The IP multicast model allows scalable and ef- 
ficient multi-party communication, particularly for 
groups of large size. However, deployment of IP 
multicast requires substantial infrastructure modi- 
fications and is hampered by a host of unresolved 
open problems. To circumvent this situation, we 
have designed and implemented ALMI, an applica- 
tion level group communication middleware, which 
allows accelerated application deployment and sim- 
plified network configuration, without the need of 
network infrastructure support. ALML is tailored to- 
ward support of multicast groups of relatively small 
size (several 10s of members) with many to many 
semantics. Session participants are connected via a 
virtual multicast tree, which consists of unicast con- 
nections between end hosts and is formed as a mini- 
mum spanning tree (MST) using application-specific 
performance metric. Using simulation, we show that 
the performance penalties, introduced by this shift 
of multicast to end systems, is a relatively small in- 
crease in traffic load and that ALMI multicast trees 
approach the efficiency of IP multicast trees. We 
have also implemented ALMI as a Java based mid- 
dleware package and performed experiments over the 
Internet. Experimental results show that ALMI is 
able to cope with network dynamics and keep the 
multicast tree efficient. 


1 Introduction 


This work is motivated by the need to support 
group communication among a small group of hosts 
without relying on the IP multicast model. Tra- 
ditional IPmulticast, as defined by IGMP and re- 
lated standards, provides an excellent solution to 
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the communication needs of multicast groups with 
a large number of members. However, it requires 
fairly elaborate control support from network de- 
vices, such as IP routers, in particular membership 
management (IGMP) and multicast routing proto- 
cols. Since IP routers maintains separate routing 
state for each multicast group, the model is rela- 
tively less scalable with respect to the number of 
concurrently active multicast groups. Widespread 
deployment of IGMP and routing protocols requires 
substantial infrastructure modifications, and com- 
plex modifications to IP routers’ software. Some of 
the issues associated with IP multicast, e.g. end-to- 
end reliability, flow and congestion control schemes, 
offer significant challenges for which no clear solu- 
tions have emerged thus far. 


There are a large number of applications whose 
requirements are substantially different from the 
design point of IP multicast. Such applica- 
tions include video-conferencing, multi-party games, 
private chat rooms, web cache replication and 
database/directory replication. These applications 
usually contain a small number of group members, 
and the groups (e.g. multi-party games) are often 
created and destroyed relatively dynamically. The 
number of such groups that are concurrently active 
can be fairly large. For a large number of such 
small and sparse groups, the benefits of IP multi- 
cast in terms of bandwidth efficiency and scalability 
are quite often outweighed by the control complexity 
associated with group set-up and maintenance. 


Due to the increasing number of such applications, 
and a lack of ubiquitous deployment of IP multicast 
in all 1p-based networks, there has been renewed in- 
terest in multicast protocols that can be supported 
without relying on the IP multicast infrastructure. 
Some of the work has been motivated by applications 
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like Internet TV, which are single source applica- 
tions with a very large group size. These schemes, 
which include Simple Multicast [14], Express [11] 
and very recently, Source-Specific Multicast [10], of- 
fer multicast routing schemes which solve some of 
the problems of their traditional IP multicast coun- 
terparts, such as address allocation and access con- 
trol. Nevertheless, all these solutions require sub- 
stantial changes to the network infrastructure and 
their adoption by the network community and de- 
ployment in the Internet is yet to be seen. 

In order to meet the requirements of emerging ap- 
plications, we need a solution for multi-sender mul- 
ticast communication which scales for a large num- 
ber of communication groups with small number of 
members, and does not depend on multicast support 
in the routers. In this paper, we propose an appli- 
cation level multicast infrastructure that addresses 
these concerns. This solution provides a multicast 
middleware which is implemented above the socket 
layer. Application level multicast offers accelerated 
deployment, simplified configuration and better ac- 
cess control at the cost of additional (albeit small) 
traffic load in the network. Since application level 
multicast is implemented in the user space, it al- 
lows more flexibility in customizing some aspects, 
e.g. data transcoding, error recovery, flow control, 
scheduling, differentiated message handling or secu- 
rity, on an application-specific basis. 

In our scheme, participants of a multicast ses- 
sion are connected via a virtual multicast tree, i.e. 
a tree that consists of unicast connections between 
end hosts. The tree is formed as a Minimum Span- 
ning Tree (MST), where the cost of each link is an 
application specific metric. The implementation we 
describe in subsequent sections uses the round-trip 
application level delay between group members as 
this cost metric. However, a plug-in architecture 
enables this metric to be changed easily by applica- 
tions. In this paper, we present the architecture of 
the multicast middleware we have developed, a Java 
based implementation, and the results of some per- 
formance experiments conducted over a local area 
network as well as over the Internet. We have called 
this Java based package, ALMI for Application Level 
Multicast Infrastructure. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We 
first present an overview of our architecture, in- 
cluding the operation of control and data planes in 
section 2, followed by a design of application spe- 
cific components in section 3. Sections 4 and 5 
present simulation analysis and experimental eval- 
uation of ALMI, respectively. Section 6 describes 
related work; we conclude in section 7. 


2 Architecture and Operations 


In this section, we describe the communication 
channels provided by ALMI and its related protocol 
operations for both controller and group members. 
We also describe operations related to multicast tree 
generation and criteria of tree updates and its stabil- 
ity issues. One of the advantage gained in ALMI is 
its value-added application specific components. To 
simplify explanation, we defer our design of these 
functionalities to next section. 


2.1 Overview of ALMI Architecture 


An ALMI session consists of a session controller 
and multiple session members. Session controller is 
a program instance, located at a place that is easily 
accessible by all members. It may be co-located with 
one of the session members, typically the session ini- 
tializer, or it could reside on a special purpose server 
or a multicast proxy installed within a corporate or 
an ISP network. Session members are organized into 
a multicast tree. A link in the multicast tree (solid 
line) represents a unicast connection between two 
members. Session data is disseminated along this 
multicast tree, while control messages are unicast 
between each member and the controller. The mul- 
ticast tree is a shared-tree amongst members with 
bi-directional links. In order to avoid loops, two 
members incident on a link receive a designation of 
parent and child. This parent-child relation only 
distinguishes the two member for reasons we will 
explain later in this section; it does not indicate di- 
rection of data flow. 

The session controller handles member registra- 
tion and maintains the multicast tree. In order to 
achieve the latter, the controller performs two im- 
portant functions: 


e It ensures connectivity of the multicast tree 
when members join and/or leave the session and 
when network or host failures occur. 


e It ensures the efficiency of the multicast tree 
by periodically calculating a minimum spanning 
tree based on the measurement updates received 
from all members. To collect measurements the 
controller essentially instructs each member to 
monitor a set of other members. 


A session member receives and sends data as it 
would in an IP multicast session; in addition, it 
also forwards data to designated adjacent neighbors. 
Data eventually reaches all session members through 
this relaying process in a cooperative fashion. Be- 
sides forwarding data on the data plane, a session 
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member also monitors the performance of unicast 
paths to and from a subset of other session mem- 
bers. This is achieved by periodically sending probes 
to these members and measuring an application level 
performance metric; in the current implementation 
the roundtrip response delay. Delay measurements 
are then reported to the controller and serve as the 
costs used to calculate a Minimum Spanning Tree. 

ALMI takes the centralized control approach to 
maintain tree consistency and efficiency. This de- 
sign choice is made for better reliability and reduced 
overhead during a change of membership or a recov- 
ery from node(i.e. end system) failure. On the other 
hand, the session controller manifests itself only in 
the control path, and does not obstruct high data 
rate transmissions among session members. We be- 
lieve this centralized approach is adequate and ef- 
ficient for a large range of multicast applications. 
However, a centralized controller architecture has 
obvious implications in control plane reliability and 
fault tolerance. Clearly, a single controller would 
constitute a single point of failure for all control op- 
erations related to the group. Two points should be 
made in this respect. First, the centralized session 
controller could be augmented with multiple back- 
up controllers, operating in “stand-by” mode, with 
addresses which are well known to all session mem- 
bers. In this case the “stand-by” controllers periodi- 
cally receive state from the primary controller, which 
would include recent measurements, tree topology 
and current membership information. Second, even 
in the event that no control operation is possible, 
the existing ALMI tree, and hence data path, will 
remain unaffected and will continue operation un- 
til a membership change or a critical failure occurs. 
Therefore a transient controller (or its network) fail- 
ure can be tolerated. In summary, we believe the 
benefit of simplicity offered by the centralized con- 
troller approach far outweigh any negative implica- 
tions from the fault tolerance perspective. 


2.2 Control Plane Operation 


ALMI relies on a control protocol for communica- 
tion between session controller and session members. 
This protocol handles tasks related to membership 
management, performance monitoring and routing. 
ALMI uses a common packet format to carry both 
data and control packets, shown in Figure 1. 

The content of this packet header is rather straight 
forward. Session ID and Source ID are generated by 
controller and guaranteed to be collision free. The 
flag field in the header defines various types of oper- 
ation messages, including: 
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Figure 1: ALMI Packet Header Format 
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Registration messages addressed from hosts to 
the controller. When a host joins a session, the 
controller returns a list of peering points from 
which the member should accept connection re- 
quests and the parent to which the new member 
is to initiate a connection. 


e Connection request and acknowledgment be- 
tween parent and child. This message ex- 
changes parent and child data port numbers, 
which are locally bound with either TCP ac- 
cept sockets or with UDP sockets. Members use 
these ports to initialize future data connection. 


e Performance monitoring messages reported 
from members to session controller, such as 
pairwise delay measurements between group 
members. Each update message includes a list 
of <current neighbor ID, delay measurement> 
pairs and is recorded by controller for the use 
of calculating the minimum spanning tree. 


e Distribution tree messages, generated by the 
controller, are used to inform members of their 
peering points in the data distribution tree. 
This message informs members of their new par- 
ent and children’s ID. It typically occurs after 
detection of network or system errors, or after 
a tree transition. 


e Neighbor monitoring update messages, which 
are sent by the controller to members to in- 
form them a new list of neighbors they need to 
monitor. This message is triggered if the con- 
troller detects the number of current monitor- 
ing pairs has dropped below a threshold due to 
accumulated network errors. Or it is triggered 
due to the unsatisfaction of the current state of 
the multicast tree. 


e Departure messages, are sent from group mem- 
bers to the controller and their current parent 
and children. If a child member receives such a 
message from its parent, it needs to contact the 
controller again to rejoin the group. 
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The Tree Incarnation field is to prevent loops and 
partitions in the multicast tree. Since a session 
multicast tree is calculated centrally by the con- 
troller, assuming correct controller operation, a loop 
free topology will always be generated. However, 
since tree update messages are independently dis- 
seminated to all members, there is always a possi- 
bility that some messages might be lost or received 
out-of-order by different groups members. In addi- 
tion members might act on update messages with 
varying delay. All of these events could result in 
loops and/or tree partition. In order to avoid these 
transient phenomena, the controller assigns a mono- 
tonically increasing version number to each newly 
generated multicast tree. To avoid loops, a source 
generating packets includes its latest tree incarna- 
tion in the packet header. In order to guarantee tree 
consistency and at the mean time ensure delivery 
of most packets, each ALMI node maintains a small 
cache of recent multicast tree incarnations. Thus, an 
ALMI node simultaneously keeps state about mul- 
tiple trees, each with the corresponding list of adja- 
cent nodes. The number of cache entries is config- 
urable. When receiving a packet with tree version 
contained in the cache, the receiving node forwards 
it across the interfaces corresponding to this tree ver- 
sion. Packets with tree versions not contained in the 
cache are discarded. On the other hand, if a mem- 
ber receives a data packet with a newer tree version, 
it detects that its information is not up to date and 
therefore re-registers itself with the controller to re- 
ceive the new tree information. 


2.3. Member Operation 


One of the first tasks a session member has to per- 
form is to locate the session controller. It is assumed 
that initially, the session ID, the controller’s address 
and port number are communicated or announced 
to members through online or offline schemes, such 
as a URL, a directory service or an email message. 
A session member is identified by its network ad- 
dress and port number, the combination of which 
will subsequently be referred to as the member’s ad- 
dress. Members register by sending a JOIN message 
to the session controller. A member accepted to the 
group receives from the controller its member ID, 
as well as the ID and address of its parent. The 
member then sends a GRAFT message to its parent 
and in response obtains the data ports on which it 
receives and sends data. 

Data distribution along the multicast session tree 
occurs on a hop by hop fashion. Depending on 
the application, data transfer between two adjacent 
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members can be reliable or unreliable by deploying 
TCP (e.g. data replication services) or UDP (e.g. 
stream-based applications), respectively. There are 
clear advantages in being able to use existing, widely 
deployed protocols: first, it reduces system admin- 
istration and configuration cost; and second, use of 
TCP and its associated congestion mechanism offers 
hop-by-hop reliability and provides compatibility in 
bandwidth sharing with regular flows. We stress 
that the last property is rather convenient since mul- 
ticast congestion control is an extremely hard prob- 
lem especially for its deployment viability. Addition- 
ally, applying TCP on a hop-by-hop basis implicitly 
creates back pressure for the source to slow down, 
resulting in end-to-end, albeit simplistic, congestion 
management. 

When TCP is used, a connection has to be es- 
tablished between two adjacent nodes with one end 
initiating and the other end accepting the connec- 
tion. Therefore, ALMI controller assigns parent and 
child labels to two adjacent nodes: a TCP connec- 
tion is always initialized in the direction from a child 
to the parent. The parent-child relationship is also 
used in monitoring connectivity; if a child detects 
failure of the connection to its parent, it considers 
itself disconnected from the graph and sends a RE- 
JOIN message to the controller. On the other hand, 
if the parent detects a child connection failure, it 
simply closes the connection. This relationship does 
not indicate directions of data flows, however, once 
the multicast tree is formed, each member forwards 
data to all adjacent members, including all children 
and the parent, except the one on which data is re- 
ceived. 

As part of the evolving tree dynamics, a session 
member might be required to switch to a new par- 
ent. Such an event can be initiated by either the 
controller (“push”) or the member (“pull”). In the 
former case, the controller instructs the member to 
switch to a new parent because a substantially bet- 
ter MST has been computed. In the latter case, the 
member detects through the monitoring process that 
its parent is not responding or receives a LEAVE 
message from the parent. It then issues a REJOIN 
message to the controller, repeating the steps as 
when joining an ALMI group. In both cases, deter- 
mination of a new parent is made by the controller. 


2.4 Multicast Tree Generation and Up- 
date 


We now turn to the computation of the ALMI 
distribution tree. A session multicast tree is formed 
as a virtual Minimum Spanning Tree that connects 
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all members. The minimum spanning tree calcula- 
tion is performed at the session controller and results 
are communicated to all members in the form of a 
(parent, children) list. Link costs are representative 
of application specific performance metric which is 
computed by members in a distributed fashion and 
reported to the controller periodically. In our cur- 
rent implementation, we uses roundtrip delay, mea- 
sured at ALMI layer, as the metric because latency 
is important to most applications and is also rela- 
tively easy to monitor. However, some applications 
may find other metrics such as available link band- 
width, more useful and better suited to match its 
performance measure. As an example, a bandwidth 
intensive application may prefer a high bandwidth, 
high delay link to a low delay, low bandwidth link 
to carry its traffic. Design and development of these 
type of tools to obtain more sophisticated measure- 
ments helps ALMI to provide more flexible services 
and these tools can be easily plugged in as a mod- 
ule to ALMI. Nevertheless such instrumentation in 
a wide area network is non-trivial and it is beyond 
the scope of this paper to discuss these mechanisms. 
In the rest of this paper, we will simply use delay as 
the default performance metric. 


Neighbor monitoring graph 


In order to obtain monitoring results, ALMI con- 
nects all group members into a monitoring graph. 
Members send ping messages to measure round trip 
delay to its neighbors in the graph. For small groups, 
it is possible to create a mash and have O(n?) mes- 
sage exchanges to compute the best multicast tree. 
However, as group size grows, it becomes unscalable 
to have large number of message exchanges since 
the monitoring process is periodic and continuous 
through the whole multicast session. To reduce con- 
trol overhead, we limit the degree of each node in the 
graph, i.e. the number of neighbors monitored by a 
member, to be constant so as to reduce the number 
of message exchanges to O(n). The consequent span- 
ner graph results in sub-optimal multicast tree since 
it does not have a complete view of all possible paths 
and its set of edges may not be a super set of all edges 
in MST. Such sub-optimality is reduced, however, by 
occasionally purging the currently known bad edges 
from the graph and updating it with edges currently 
not in the graph. Over time, the graph converges 
to include all edges in the optimal degree-bounded 
spanning tree. Likewise, in a dynamic environment, 
the graph updates to trace the better set of edges 
and to produce a more favorable multicast tree. 


Multicast tree and its stability 


Once members start to report monitoring results 
to their session controller, ALMI is able to improve 
the multicast tree from its initial random tree.! As 
described above, an ALMI multicast tree is a degree- 
bounded optimal spanning tree. Since most end 
hosts tend to be on access links rather than at net- 
work core, it is desirable to confine the number of 
packet copies traversing through access links to be 
small, i.e a small degree bound. On the other hand, 
if servers use ALMI to construct a multicast ses- 
sion and they have access to high speed network, 
the degree bound can be correspondingly configured 
higher. 

A more crucial issue is how to achieve stability 
of the multicast tree since a change of tree is associ- 
ated with operational cost such as GRAFT, GRAFT 
ACK and re-initiation of the data connection. More 
over, data packet may be lost or duplicated during a 
tree transition, and recovery process can be expen- 
sive for it incurs additional delay and data buffer- 
ing at the application. Therefore, our goal of im- 
proving the performance of multicast tree is only 
on a long term basis and any potential path oscil- 
lations are prevented. The controller calculates the 
overall performance gain of the new multicast tree 
and switches tree only if the overall gain exceeds 
a threshold. Both the frequency and threshold of 
switching tree are user configurable parameters. 


3 Design of Application Specific 
Components in ALMI 


Previous sections presented the architecture of 
control and data planes in ALMI. One of the advan- 
tages in ALMI is its ease of deploying value-added 
services for applications, such as end-to-end reliabil- 
ity, data integrity and authentication, and quality 
of service. A complete design of building blocks to 
fulfill these requirements is outside the scope of this 
paper. This section discusses briefly design points 
in supporting some of these components and in par- 
ticular, we present our design and protocols for a 
reliable data distribution service which we have re- 
cently implemented. 


3.1 End to End Data Reliability 


Content distribution applications typically require 
data consistency and reliability. TCP has success- 
1By default, the set of neighbors in the multicast tree 


is a subset of neighbors in the monitoring graph, so a re- 
computation can only result in performance improvement. 
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Figure 2: ALMI Naming and Error Control 


fully satisfied these requirements for unicast connec- 
tivity; a TCP-equivalent reliable transport protocol 
for multicast communication has been the subject 
of active research in recent years [12]. In an ALMI 
multicast group, the end-to-end reliability problem 
still exists; however, the cause of the problems dif- 
fers greatly from that over IP multicast. In ALMI, 
unicast TCP connections provide data reliability on 
a hop-by-hop basis, which implies that packet losses 
due to network congestion and transmission errors 
are eliminated. Instead, the main reason for packet 
losses in ALMI are due to multicast tree transitions, 
transient network link failures, or node failures. 

In ALMI, implosion and exposure control happens 
naturally, it efficiently aggregate requests and re- 
transmit data without the need for router support 
or knowledge of session topology. Upon loss detec- 
tion, a session member sends a request onto the in- 
terface where data is received from. Requests are 
then aggregated at each hop so that only one of 
them escapes the loss subtree. When applications 
can buffer data or regenerate data from disk, re- 
transmission can happen locally. In this case, the 
node above the lossy link will retransmit data to the 
requesting subtree. Otherwise, when upstream node 
has reset its application naming states(explained be- 
low) and can no longer retransmit data locally, a 
NODATA packet is sent back to the requestor, i.e. 
the head of the loss subtree. The requestor then 
initiates an out-of-band connection directly to the 
source, and subsequent request and retransmit are 
conducted over this out-of-band connection. In both 
local and out-of-band retransmission, upon receiving 
retransmitted packets, requestor forwards them to 
downstream requestors. The out-of-band connection 
is torn down after fulfilling the request. The choice 


of out-of-band request versus relaying request. and 
retransmissions hop-by-hop is due to ALMI’s loss 
characteristics: they are infrequent but usually hap- 
pen in bulk. Typically, once a node loses its connec- 
tion, it takes about 3 round trip time to re-connect 
to the multicast tree and detect packet losses. Al- 
though relaying request all the way up to the source 
can sometime aggregate more independent loss re- 
quests at higher up the tree, it adds per-hop pro- 
cessing and transmission delay for each request and 
retransmission packet, and also disrupts the normal 
data distribution process. On the contrary, an out- 
of-band connection separates data distribution from 
retransmissions and have much less processing delay. 

Additionally, ALMI also deploys ACKs to syn- 
chronize data reception states at members. This is 
necessary for applications that require total reliabil- 
ity but have limited buffer space. Before resetting 
their buffers, members need to ensure all packets in 
buffer are correctly received by all members. An 
ACK is a list of <source, sequence number> pairs, 
where sequence number is the highest contiguous se- 
quence number received locally from a data source. 
Initiated from leaf nodes, ACKs are sent upstream 
towards the root. At each intermediate node, once a 
member received AC Ks from all its children, it for- 
wards upstream an ACK containing the minimum of 
sequence numbers for each source. When the ACK 
reaches root, it is multicasted back downstream and 
reset every nodes’ state to their common minimum. 
A member is then free to clear up all packet buffers 
with sequence number less than the minimum. The 
frequency of the ACK process depends on both the 
data rate and the smallest buffer space at a member 
application. 


3.2 Data Naming 


An important question related to error recovery 
is that of data naming. Applications and ALMI re- 
quire a commonly understood naming convention so 
that they can communicate which data is requested. 
Since losses in ALMI group are more likely to occur 
in batches over dispersed time intervals rather than 
isolated packets on regular time intervals, sequence 
numbers as used by TCP, are insufficient to specify 
a member’s data reception state and could hinder a 
members’ ability to request and retransmit data ef- 
ficiently. Furthermore, an application may decide to 
ignore certain packets, for example, packets contain- 
ing out-of-date information, and only recover others. 
A data naming component is thus more desirable 
since it allows flexibility in tailoring application re- 
liability semantics. 
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In ALMI’s data naming interface, an application 
can specify the mapping between its application data 
units and ALMI packet sequence numbers. An ADU 
is solely defined by application protocol, for exam- 
ple, for some database applications, it can be an 
object ID; or for a ftp application, a tuple contain- 
ing <file name, offset, length>. Other more sophis- 
ticated mechanisms such as hierarchical data nam- 
ing schemes [15, 5] can be incorporated as well, to 
achieve better flexibility and efficiency. 


3.3. Other Components 


There are many other functionalities that could be 
incorporated into ALMI, such as delay constraints 
for real-time sessions, access control for private mul- 
ticast sessions and etc. In ALMI, an application 
delay bounds can be achieved by constraining the 
diameter of the computer MST tree. Similarly, the 
multicast tree can be computed with constraints on 
the degree of session members, in order to achieve 
better load balancing. Regarding access control, the 
session controller is naturally capable of controlling 
which members are allowed to join; furthermore, the 
controller can act as a key distribution center, dis- 
tributing symmetric keys to encrypt the data, as well 
as certificates and signed public keys that should be 
used for data authentication. We are currently un- 
derway adding these components to ALMI. 


4 Simulation Analysis of ALMI Mul- 
ticast Tree Efficiency 


While ALMI achieves group communication with- 
out relying on network layer multicast support and 
reduces the control load associated with group set- 
up and maintainance, it is bound to exhibit lower 
transmission efficiency since nodes on the distribu- 
tion tree have to be ALMI capable and, thus cur- 
rently confined to end hosts. Moreover, packet pro- 
cessing and forwarding at the application layer typ- 
ically incurs higher delay when compared to router 
processing at the IP layer. In this section we inves- 
tigate the extent of these ALMI performance con- 
straints by conducting experiments which compare 
ALMI to IP multicast. Results obtained provide in- 
sight onto the trade-offs associated with ALMI and 
allow us to decide the applicability of ALMI for spe- 
cific applications and deployment settings. 

We examine the relative cost of an ALMI tree to 
those of source-rooted shortest path multicast trees 
as well the cost of a mesh of unicast connections 
which would have to be used in the absence of any 
multicast support. Trees are generated and costs 


computed over a set of random graphs with a vari- 
able number of multicast group members. The algo- 
rithms for generating random graphs are similar to 
those in [19], where a connected graph is generated 
with a specified edge connectivity probability. 

In comparing the cost of an ALMI multicast tree 
to that of source-rooted shortest path multicast trees 
we note that since ALMI constructs a shared mul- 
ticast tree, the cost of distributing data is the same 
independently of the location of the sender(s). How- 
ever, this property does not hold for source-rooted 
trees, in which data originating at different nodes 
will traverse paths of differing cost to reach all group 
members. Therefore, to achieve a meaningful com- 
parison, the cost of an ALMI multicast tree is com- 
pared with the average cost of all shortest path trees 
rooted at each group member. 

As mentioned in Section 2, ALMI provides a 
mechanism to further reduce control traffic load by 
allowing members to collect delay measurements to 
only a subset of other group members. Obviously, 
performing the MST calculation on a (connected) 
subgraph results in a sub-optimal ALMI distribu- 
tion tree. In this section, we analyze quantitatively 
the impact of this mechanism in terms of how much 
it increases the cost of the actual ALMI multicast 
tree. The cost of an ALMI tree is defined to be the 
sum of delays on each link of the shared multicast 
tree; all link delays are assumed to be symmetric. 

Figures 3 and 4 depict multicast tree cost in a 
random graph and a transit-stub graph, respectively. 
Each data point is derived by averaging over the 
results of 10 graphs. Random graphs in Figure 3 
consist of 500 nodes with an average node degree 
of 5, and transit-stub graphs in Figure 4 consist of 
about 6000 nodes, with an average node degree of 
3. More details about the formation of transit-stub 
graphs can be found in [19]. Link costs are uniformly 
distributed in the interval [0, 1]. 

In both figures, the x-axis of the graph on the left 
depicts multicast group size; groups of variable size 
are formed by selecting a random subset of network 
nodes as group members. It is assumed that every 
network node can be co-located with a host. The 
graphs on the left plot the average cost of all source- 
rooted trees, one for each multicast group node, the 
ALMI MST cost and the cost of a mesh of O(n?) 
unicast connections among all group members. We 
also compute the cost of an ALMI multicast tree 
calculated from incomplete information, denoted as 
“ALMI sparse MST”. This tree corresponds to the 
case where every ALMI node monitors the delay to 
just 10% of the total number of group nodes. 

We first concentrate on the results depicted in 
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Figure 3: Cost Comparison of ALMI MST and Shortest Path Tree in Random Graph 


the left graphs of figures 3 and 4. It is interesting 
to observe that for the random graph, at all group 
sizes the ALMI MST cost is smaller than the aver- 
age source-based tree cost. This is essentially due 
to the fact that an ALMI multicast tree is an MST 
tree; optimal source based trees are computed based 
on information local to each node and, therefore, 
are not globally optimal. On the other hand, in a 
transit-stub graph, the ALMI multicast tree is about 
20% more expensive. This difference is due to the 
distinct characteristics of the two types of graphs. 
Since an ALMI multicast tree consists of a collec- 
tion of unicast paths between hosts, some network 
links will be typically traversed multiple times. In 
a transit-stub graph, since hosts reside in stub net- 
works, the links between transit domains and stub 
domains will most certainly be traversed multiple 
times, whereas in the random graph topology, since 
hosts are co-located with network nodes and uni- 
formly distributed throughout the graph, the num- 
ber of such links are fewer, hence lowering the cost 
of the ALMI multicast tree. Finally, as expected, 
the ALMI sparse MST has a higher total cost since 
it is derived using a subset of link metrics. Still, 
the cost difference in all cases is within 50%, which 
could be considered a reasonable price to pay for a 
90% reduction in performance monitoring traffic. 


Thus far, we have assumed that all network links 
have equal cost and that hosts are co-located with 


network nodes; in other words host are attached to 
the network with zero cost. In practice, however, 
this assumption might not be accurate; typically 
“last mile” links have lower bandwidth and thus re- 
sult in higher delays and MST costs. Higher “last 
mile” costs could adversely impact ALMI, since all 
data flows in and out of non-leaf nodes in the ALMI 
tree at least twice and hence, the cost of link con- 
necting hosts to a network aggregation point will 
contribute more to the total tree cost. In the right 
side graphs of Figure 3 and 4, we plot tree costs 
against the cost of the “last-mile” links. We include 
the same comparisons; ALMI MST, ALMI “sparse 
MST”, average of all shortest path trees and meshed 
unicast connections. In this simulation, multicast 
group size is fixed to 50 and the “last-mile” link cost 
is uniformly distributed between 0 and scale, shown 
on the x-axis. 


The results demonstrate that, even for a moderate 
group size of 50 members, the benefit of ALMI over 
pure unicast is still significant, reducing tree cost to 
only half. Furthermore, it is observed that as the 
cost of “last-mile” links increases, ALMI multicast 
tree cost decreases and approaches the cost of the 
average shortest path tree. This is due to the fact 
that MST calculation results in a tree which tends 
to prefer inclusion of low-cost links. This is similar 
to the behavior that would be observed if servers 
were deployed in the network to help relay data to 
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Figure 4: Cost Comparison of ALMI MST and Shortest Path Tree in Transit-Stub Graph 


other parts of the network. Overall, the simulation 
clearly shows the advantage of an ALMI multicast 
tree over O(n?) unicast connections. The fact that 
ALML is almost as efficient as the shortest path trees 
even in the presence of incomplete measurements, 
argues that it is a rather attractive solution for many 
multicast applications. 

In this simulation, we have focused on comparison 
of ALMI multicast tree with source-rooted shortest 
path trees. Compliment to SPTs, shared multicast 
tree, as constructed from CBT [1] and PIM-SM [7] 
optimizes the total cost of the multicast tree. Al- 
though it is known that finding the optimal center 
for the multicast group is an NP-complete problem, 
there are heuristic placement strategies to select one 
of the group member or network node to be the core. 
In [18], it shows that a resulting shared multicast 
tree from a feasible heuristic method has an average 
cost of 95% of the cost of shortest path tree for a 
varied number of group sizes, average node degree 
and different node distributions. Therefore, we in- 
fer that the cost difference between ALMI multicast 
tree and CBT or PIM-SM will be comparably small 
as well. 


5 Experimental Evaluation of ALMI 


We have implemented ALMI as a Java-based mid- 
dleware package using JDK1.2 [17]. In the next two 
experiment sets, we evaluate the performance of an 
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actual operational group of ALMI nodes over either 
a WAN or a LAN. These two scenarios have funda- 
mental differences; in a LAN environment most of 
the delay between two ALMI nodes is due to host 
processing while over a wide area network, delay is 
mostly due to transmission, propagation and queu- 
ing delay over the network. 


5.1 Experiment Over WAN 


Over a wide area network, ALMI has to cope with 
the dynamics of network paths, such as distortion 
of delay measurements and transient link failures. 
ALMI needs to prevent the multicast tree from di- 
verging from an efficient construction. To demon- 
strate that ALMI is able to achieve a cost-efficient 
tree, we have conducted experiments over 9 sites 
scattered in both US and Europe. 

The experiment was run as follows. We started 
ALMI at all 9 sites and configured the ALMI con- 
troller to re-calculate the multicast tree every 5 min- 
utes. Simultaneously, we run traceroute from each 
site to every other site periodically, every 5 min- 
utes. The output from traceroute provides us with 
a benchmark of the network delay experienced be- 
tween nodes during our experiment. We then com- 
pare the total delay of an MST computed from the 
traceroute measurements to that of the ALMI mul- 
ticast_ tree computed by the ALMI controller. For 
this experiment, we used the traceroute measured 
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delay as the ALMI tree link cost in order to achieve 
a fair comparison. In other words, the comparison 
reflects only the difference of tree composition, ex- 
cluding the distortion caused by delay measurements 
at the application level. 


1500 


O-—€ MST from Traceroute 
*—+* ALMI MST 


Total Delay of Multicast Tree (ms) 








Time ( unit = 10 minutes) 


Figure 5: Evaluation of ALMI MST in WAN Test 


Figure 5 shows the result of a six hour test run of a 
single multicast session. Initially, the cost of ALMI 
multicast tree is very high, since the ALMI controller 
does not have a priori topological knowledge about 
group members and randomly connects members to 
each other at the beginning of the session. How- 
ever, the ALMI tree cost was quickly brought down 
at the next re-calculation of the tree and stays close 
to the real MST cost, as the controller periodically 
gathers measurement reports from group members 
and updates the ALMI MST. There are two spikes 
in the ALMI MST, at time units 22 and 36 respec- 
tively. Analyzing the traces, we found that both 
points are caused by transient network failures. In 
the first case, one of a pair of two nodes, who are very 
close to each other, detects the other end as unreach- 
able and connects to a much higher cost neighbor. 
In the second case, one node experiences temporary 
network failure and is timed out at the controller. 
The network recovers after approximately 15 min- 
utes and the node re-joins the group but is randomly 
assigned a new parent. The presence of a new mem- 
ber, either at the session beginning or during the 
session, always introduces sub-optimality of the tree 
since they are randomly connected to the rest of the 
ALMI multicast tree. A more intelligent controller 
may be able to use one of the Internet services such 
as in [9, 16, 13] to estimate the topological informa- 
tion of a new member and initialize its connection 
more efficiently. We conclude from this experiment 
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that ALM is able to use application perceived delay 
to construct an efficient multicast distribution tree 
in a highly dynamic network environment. 


5.2 Experiment Over LAN 


In this experiment, we test a scenario where net- 
work bandwidth is higher than what end-systems 
can consume, and test the forwarding processing de- 
lay caused by ALMI processing. We used a Sun 
Ultra-1 attached to a 10Mb/s Ethernet network as 
a source sending data to several Pentium III - class 
PCs connected over a 100 Mb/s LAN. We vary the 
number of intermediate data relaying hops and mea- 
sure the throughput at the last hop. In this exper- 
iment, we use TCP connection between nodes and 
confine the controller to connect members as a chain 
in order to capture the effect of ALMI member node 
forwarding. 

From Table 1, we observe that the throughput 
achieved in all cases remains stable regardless of 
the number of intermediate hops. This shows that 
ALMI processing delay does not increase with the 
higher number of data relaying hops. From a scala- 
bility point of view, this means that the overall TCP 
throughput achieved in a session is decided by the 
slowest network path or intermediate hop, but is not 
affected by the aggregation of bottlenecks if there are 
multiple. On the other hand, if we look at Table 1 
vertically, we see that the processing delay associ- 
ated with each packet is relatively high, especially 
for small size packets. This is due to the fact that 
the Java virtual machine is still comparably slow 
even in the presence of JIT. However, we believe 
this gap will be reduced in the near future with the 
advances of better compilers and faster CPUs. 


6 Related Work 


Challenging the conventional wisdom of IP mul- 
ticast, ALMI explores an alternative architecture to 
apply multicast paradigm in the current Internet. 
There are two closely related projects emerging in- 
dependently at the same time which have very sim- 
ilar objectives as ALMI does. Yallcast [8], aims to 
extend the Internet multicast architecture and de- 
fines a set of protocol for host-based content dis- 
tribution either through tunneled unicast connec- 
tions or IP multicast wherever available. It uses a 
rendezvous host to bootstrap group members into 
the multicast tree. The functionality of the ren- 
dezvous host is similar to ALMI’s group controller, 
it is only used to inform new members about sev- 
eral current members in the tree and is not con- 
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Table 1: Experiment of ALMI forwarding delay in end systems 


nected to the multicast data paths. Yallcast creates 
a shared multicast tree using a distributed routing 
protocol. It also maintains a mesh topology among 
group members to ensure that the multicast group 
is not partitioned. Overall, Yallcast envisions the 
deployment of IP multicast into small and disjunct 
network islands and provides a rudimentary archi- 
tecture for global multicast. In contrast to Yallcast, 
Endsystem Multicast [4] is more similar to ALMI in 
aiming towards small and sparse group communica- 
tion applications. In Endsystem Multicast, group 
members are self-organized into multicast trees us- 
ing a DVMRP [6] like routing protocol and creates 
source-based multicast tress. It require members to 
periodically broadcast refresh messages to keep the 
multicast tree partition free. A companion proto- 
col of Endsystem Multicast is called Narada, which 
focuses on optimizing the efficiency of the overlay, 
in terms of delay bounds, based on end-to-end mea- 
surements. Both Yallcast and Endsystem Multicast 
are still in their initial evaluation stage and at this 
point, we are not aware of any performance reports. 
Although, Yallcast and Endsystem Multicast have 
their end goals align with those of ALMI, the tree 
construction algorithms are very different in all three 
protocols. Both Yallcast and Endsystem Multicast 
try to leverage the existing multicast routing pro- 
tocols and re-apply them at the application level. 
However, we argue that one of the fundamental com- 
plexities comes with IP multicast is its complication 
in routing protocols. Although, at the application 
level, such complexity can be greatly reduced, due 
to the number of nodes involved is much fewer than 
the number of routers all over the Internet, a fully 
distributed algorithm may still cause excessive con- 
trol overheads and incur reliability problems, which 
are the same problems as existed in current multicast 
routing protocols. A centralized control protocol as 
the one in ALMI, with careful design of redundancy, 
can simplify the matter greatly and provides a more 
reliable mechanism to prevent tree partitions and 
routing loops. 


There are other relevant projects that also de- 
ploy multicast at the application level, with more 
emphasis on each specific applications. RMX [3] 
is a project that installs multicast proxies to con- 
nect islands of IP multicast with co-located homo- 
geneous receivers. Besides relaying data, an RMX 
proxy also adapts to the heterogeneous environment 
using detailed application knowledge. For example, 
an RMX proxy can act as a transcoder to accom- 
modate the low bandwidth receivers. The tree con- 
figuration among RMX proxies are static right now 
and there is no self-configuration and adaptation as- 
pects of the multicast overlay as of this writing. AM- 
Route [2] is a protocol for host-based multicast over 
mobile wireless networks. It assumes the existence 
of an underlying broadcast mechanism for config- 
uration purposes. AMRoute continuously creates 
a mesh of bidirectional tunnels between a pair of 
group members. Additionally, each multicast group 
has a core node which is responsible for the ini- 
tial signaling and tree creation. The AMRoute core 
uses a source routing approach, where source is the 
core node itself, and selects a subset of the available 
virtual mesh links to form a multicast distribution 
tree. The core can also migrate dynamically accord- 
ing to group membership and network connectivity. 
Both of these projects bear similarities to ALMI, yet 
ALMI is defined as a more general infrastructure for 
a wide range of applications rather than for a specific 
application or environment. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


This paper presented ALMI, an application level 
multicast infrastructure, that has been designed and 
built to provide a solution for multi-sender multi- 
cast communication which scales to a large num- 
ber of communication groups with small number of 
members, and does not depend on multicast sup- 
port at the IP layer. This solution provides a mul- 
ticast middleware which is implemented above the 
sockets layer. Application level multicast offers ac- 
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celerated deployment, simplified configuration and 
better access control at the cost of small additional 
traffic load in the network. Simulation results, along 
with initial experimentation results indicate that the 
performance tradeoff is quite small and that ALMI 
multicast trees are close to the efficiency of IP mul- 
ticast trees. Since application level multicast is im- 
plemented in the user space, it allows more flexibil- 
ity in customizing some application related modules, 
e.g. data transcoding, error recovery, flow control, 
scheduling, differentiated message handling and se- 
curity. 

We plan to extend this work in multiple ways. We 
are enhancing the performance evaluation work to 
include experiments with a larger number of nodes, 
as well as integrating with real life applications so 
that, besides control, data performance characteris- 
tics can be studied in detail. In addition, we plan to 
implement and study in more detail application spe- 
cific modules such as end-to-end reliability, naming 
and security. In terms of speeding the performance 
of our middleware, we will explore options of mov- 
ing parts of the forwarding functionality to an OS 
kernel and defining an interface between ALMI and 
the OS specific parts. 
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Abstract 


The boundary between the network edge and the front-end servers of the data center is blurring. Appliance vendors 
are flooding the market with new capabilities, while switch/router vendors scramble to add these services to their 
traditional transport services. The result of this competition is a set of ad-hoc technologies and capabilities to 


provide services at the network edge. 


This paper describes the Comm Services Platform (CSP); a system 


architecture for this new ‘communication services tier’ of the data center. CSP enumerates a set of architectural 
components to provide scalable communication services built from standard building blocks that utilize emerging 
server, I/O and network technologies. The building blocks of CSP include a System Area Network, the Virtual 
Interface Architecture, programmable network processors, and standard high-density servers. 


1. Introduction 


Edge Front-end Mid-tier 
Services Apps Apps 





Figure 1: The N-Tier Datacenter 


The three-tier data center model is well known. The 
first tier consists of front-end servers that provide 
web, messaging and various other services to clients 
on a network, the middle tier handles transaction 
processing and implements the data center business 
logic, while the back-end consists of databases that 
hold persistent state. We see a fourth tier emerging 
in this model between the network and the front-end 
servers. This ‘communication services tier’ provides 
an ever-richer set of functions. These services 
operate on network traffic at and above the network 


layer, with well-known examples such as load 
balancing (at multiple levels), security (firewall and 
SSL), caching and others. These services intend to 
increase the responsiveness and throughput of the 
data center by distributing and offloading these 
functions from the server farm at the front end of the 
data center. 


This paper describes a novel system architecture for a 
scalable, high-performance communication services 
tier based on emerging server and network 
technologies that are, or will become, standard 
building blocks. These technologies include System 
Area Network (SAN) technology, the Virtual 
Interface Architecture [20], programmable network 
processors, and standard high-density servers. We 
also describe a new core service, the SAN Proxy 
service that offloads and decouples the Transmission 
Control Protocol /Internet Protocol (TCP/IP) 
processing from the front-end servers, thus improving 
the performance of all of the services built on top of 
TCP/IP. 


The organization of the rest of the paper is as follows. 
Section 2 discusses observations and motivations 
behind our research. Section 3 provides an overview 
of the CSP system architecture. Solutions and 
techniques developed in CSP are presented in Section 
4. Initial evaluation of CSP using a system prototype 
and simulation results are provided in Section 5. 
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Finally, Section 6 summarizes our findings thus far 
and outlines possible future work. 


2. Observations and Motivations 


Evolution at the data center network edge has been 
driven primarily by demands to make web services 
more scalable, efficient and available. The most 
common solution applied to the scaling problem is to 
construct systems comprised of a large number of 
front-end servers (web server farms) behind load or 
content distributors. These systems typically use 
commodity servers for web services and specialized 
appliances, commonly termed ‘“web-switches”, as 
distributors of web service requests. The connectivity 
between web-switches and front-end servers is 
predominately on a commodity LAN fabric, a.k.a. 
Ethernet, with Internet Protocol (IP) running over it. 


Over the past few years, there has been an extensive 
amount of research on the functionality, design, and 
usage of web-switches. This research, along with a 
proliferation of commercial products [28, 29, 30, 34, 
35], has mostly focused on the following areas: 


e Web request distribution based on server load, 
content locality, cache affinity, or client session 
affinity [1, 14, 26, 28]. 

e Optimizations of server TCP 
management [4, 24, 34]. 

e Mechanisms for inter-connecting client and 
server TCP connections (TCP-splicing) [3, 12, 
19}. 

e Offloading server CPU intensive operations, 
such as secure sockets layer (SSL) operations. 


connection 


Each of these approaches has been based on 
optimizing and distributing web transactions by 
transparently intercepting and modifying the Hyper 
Text Transfer Protocol (HTTP)/TCP/IP packet dialog 
between the client and the server. All of these 
approaches operate under the premise that the web 
switch or appliance device must be interconnected to 
the front end servers, or other web appliances, using 
the standard TCP transport, even though the client 
end to end TCP connections are terminated at the 
web-switch. As a result, the web-switch is required to 
maintain two separate TCP sessions, one to the client 
and another one to the server. Typically, each client 
connection is paired with an associated server 
connection. Some web-switches have added an 
optimization that allows multiple client sessions to be 
multiplexed on a set of persistent web-switch to 
server TCP connections [34]. This reduces the server 
TCP connection setup and teardown overheads but 


adds the complexity of session management and TCP 
data buffering to the web-switch. 


We have observed an evolution of web-switches from 
stateless load distributors into intelligent devices that 
have control over both the client and server sessions. 
When co-located in a data center environment, along 
with front-end servers and other web appliances, they 
function more as peers in distributed Internet end- 
point applications environment. Given _ this 
observation, we propose that the data center web 
deployments are good candidates for the application 
of SAN technologies. SAN technologies, specifically 
the Virtual Interface (VI) Architecture and emerging 
Infiniband™ Architecture [9], were developed to 
eliminate inefficiencies incurred when using general- 
purpose network interfaces with transports such as 
TCP, for high-speed inter-process communications 
and I/O. 


We propose that a systematic approach can be 
applied using SAN building blocks to solve the 
following issues with today’s data center systems: 


1. The high software overheads of using general- 
purpose network interfaces significantly reduce 
the capacity of the front-end servers. Operating 
system related inefficiencies incurred in network 
protocol processing, such as_ user/kernel 
transitions, data copies, software multiplexing, 
and reliability semantics reduce both CPU 
efficiency and overall network throughput. 


2. The knowledge gained by TCP/IP packet 
processing in a given component is not shared 
with other components in the system leading to 


excessive redundant processing and poor 
integration. For example, a TCP session 
establishment and — subsequent session 


identification are performed on both the web- 
switch and the front-end server. 


3. General-purpose network protocols are not 
suitable for low-latency, high throughput IPC 
between functional components. As a result, 
scalability and additional functionality is limited 
to costly and proprietary “in the box” solutions. 
For example, web-switches predominately use 
proprietary internal interconnects and _inter- 
process communication (IPC) to add incremental 
functionality. 


4. Web switch appliances tend to be proprietary 
closed systems that do not allow the 
development of new services by a large 
community of developers. 
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5. Rapidly increasing network speeds and usage 
demands create a greater need for an efficient 
and general-purpose method to independently 
scale packet switching capacity, packet 
processing, and network services. 


Software overhead in server operating system 
network stacks, specifically sockets and TCP/IP, has 
been identified and studied extensively over the last 
ten years. Efficiencies have been added by tuning the 
server resident software and protocol stacks and by 
incremental offloading of computation intensive 
portions of the network stack into specialized 
hardware on the Network Interface Card (NIC) [25, 
27, 33]. These optimizations, along with increases in 
server processing speeds, have improved network 
overheads but at too slow of a rate compared to 
increasing network throughput and __ Internet 
application demands [15]. 


To overcome these inefficiencies, we investigated the 
use of a Virtual Interface (VI) Architecture enabled 
SAN fabric as the network interconnect between the 
web-switch and the front-end servers. This 
investigation was prompted partially by the results of 
our previous VI Architecture related research 
showing that use of VI Architecture provided 
significant performance and efficiency benefits over 
standard server networking interfaces, even when 
used with higher level socket interfaces [16]. As an 
experiment, we ran a simulated web transaction 
performance test in order to re-evaluate TCP/IP and 
VI Architecture performance characteristics on 
modern software and hardware. The test comprised 
of iteratively sending a 256-byte message, simulating 
an HTTP get request from a client, followed by 
receiving a reply message of varying sizes from the 
server. The transaction latency and the server host 
CPU cycles spent per transaction were measured. 


In the experiment, we used Giganet cLAN product 
[31] as the native VI Architecture (nVIA) and M- 
VIA [11] over Gigabit Ethernet as the emulated VI 
Architecture (eVIA). TCP/IP related tests were run 
over Gigabit Ethernet. The results of this experiment 
are shown in Figure 2. As the graph illustrates, for 
the same reply size, nVIA and eVIA are able to 
achieve 2-2.25x and 1.3-1.6x better latencies than 
TCP/IP respectively. Furthermore, the CPU cycles 
spent per transaction for nVIA and eVIA were 
significantly lower than for TCP/IP (for large 
messages, an order of magnitude). 


Another important characteristic of VI Architecture 
enabled SAN fabrics, is that they provide the 


mechanisms needed to enable efficient low latency 
IPC between distributed components in a system. By 
using these mechanisms, which consist of the 
standard VI Architecture interface (VIPL) and 
underlying reliable SAN wire transport, a lightweight 
protocol can be constructed to efficiently exchange 
control information and data between components. 
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Figure 2: Transaction Test Results 


Our idea was to research the use of VI Architecture 
enabled SAN fabric as the framework to create a 
distributed system architecture, termed CSP system 
architecture that would enable systems to be 
constructed entirely out of commodity building block 
components. The goals of this research being to 
address the issues raised earlier on the limited 
scalability, redundant packet processing, restricted 
functionality, and proprietary nature of existing web- 
switching systems deployed in today’s data center. 


3. System Architecture Overview 


The CSP system architecture consists of multiple 
functional elements, or nodes, interconnected with a 
VI Architecture enabled SAN fabric. These elements 
can be enumerated to enable the construction of CSP 
systems with varying levels of functionality, scaling 
and performance. The decomposition of the CSP 
platform into a functional pipeline of building blocks 
allows scaling of each pipeline stage independently. 
Figure 3 illustrates the CSP system architecture. The 
functional elements of the CSP system architecture 
are described as follows: 
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System Area Network (SAN) and the Virtual 
Interface Architecture (VI Architecture): the SAN 
in the CSP system architecture provides the 
interconnecting fabric for all other elements in the 
system. CSP nodes attach to the SAN using the VI 
Architecture specification [20] compliant interface 
and the VIPL API [21]. A_ lightweight IPC 
mechanism, termed the “CSP Transport” is used to 
communicate control information and exchange data 
between the elements. 


Network Node (NN): provides the LAN and/or 
WAN interface function in the CSP architecture. It 
performs the first level of processing in the functional 
pipeline of the CSP system by processing LAN/WAN 
packets and then forwarding them to other SAN 
nodes for further processing. Examples of NN packet 
processing include  line-rate layer-3 packet 
forwarding, layer-4 load balancing, and TCP flow 
classification. The network node is optimized for fast 
packet processing and constructed using 
programmable network processors, such as the Intel® 
IXP1200 [32] 


Proxy Node (PN): acts as the proxy between remote 
clients and high-level CSP services residing above 
the network transport layer. Proxy nodes perform the 
next level of processing in the CSP pipeline by 
terminating all client TCP sessions and subsequently 
communicating the associated data streams over the 
CSP transport between proxy and application nodes. 
Proxy nodes essentially de-couple network transport 
protocol processing cycles from application node 
compute cycles in order to enable independent 
scaling of packet and application processing. The 
architecture of proxy nodes in the CSP system 
enables them to perform various higher-level 
functions on the application data. Examples of these 
functions might include HTTP proxy services, web 
content transformation, such as SSL, and support for 
content-based distribution of web services. 


Application Node (AN): hosts well-known 
applications, such as a web, mail or directory 
services. The application node is built using standard 
high-density server hardware and runs_ standard 
operating systems and applications. The application 
node utilizes the CSP transport to bypass the kernel- 
resident network stack during communication with 
proxy nodes (and/or possibly other SAN-enabled 
nodes). 


Management: The CSP architecture defines a 
management function that provides dynamic resource 
discovery and configuration services, along with 
network policy management. As a central location 


for resource and policy information, the management 
function is assumed to be configurable in a redundant 
manner. An example of the CSP management 
function would be a pair of nodes in a CSP system 
that acts as a repository and distribution center for 
system configuration and packet processing policy. 





TCP/IP _ Lightweight CSP Transport 


Figure 3: CSP System Architecture 


4. CSP Solutions 


The main focus of CSP is to provide solutions to the 
network edge related problems described in Section 
2. This section describes main techniques and 
solutions developed for the CSP architecture. 


4.1 SAN Tunneling 


In a distributed functional pipeline, one function of 
the network node is to forward packets between the 
external network (LAN or WAN) and the SAN. In 
the CSP architecture, packets are communicated 
between a network node and a proxy node through a 
SAN tunnel (VI) based IPC mechanism. This is 
accomplished by encapsulating network packets with 
SAN packet header information. This feature is 
important in order to allow the proxy node to process 
TCP/IP packets at user level using VIs. Furthermore, 
SAN tunneling enables communication of additional 
information in a VI packet header that can be used in 
TCP/IP header compaction, TCP flow identification, 
and TCP checksum off-loading. 


4.2 Flow Labeling 


In order to eliminate redundant packet header 
processing and to enable efficient lookup for TCP 
packet flows, we developed a VI Architecture based 
TCP flow labeling technique. This technique is 
comprised of tunneling encapsulated TCP packets 
over VI connections, a simple TCP flow-identifier- 
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based lookup scheme, and TCP/IP header 
compaction. The use of TCP flow labels enables 
simple indexing based lookup (constant time lookup) 
schemes on the network, proxy, and application 
nodes. On the proxy node, flow labels eliminate the 
need to maintain a separate TCP transmission control 
block (TCB) cache for lookup, enabling it to 
outperform other TCP TCB lookup schemes used in 
practice. On the network node, TCP flow labels are 
used on outbound TCP packet flows to simplify 
packet forwarding information lookup. 


In contrast to other flow labeling schemes in use by 
the web switches, this scheme carries the TCP flow 
identification information all the way to the end 
stations (proxy nodes and application nodes) and thus 
reduces redundant TCP/IP header processing. TCP/IP 
header compaction is used to allow space for 
additional VI packet header bytes in the encapsulated 
TCP packet without having to fragment the packet or 
reduce the typical TCP maximum segment size 
(MSS) for like media, i.e. Ethernet. 


During the initial TCP connection establishment, a 
flow identifier is generated by the proxy node and 
communicated to the network node as a part of an 
outgoing TCP SYN/ACK or TCP SYN packet. 
During the connection tear down, the proxy node 
informs the network node about the termination of 
the flow in the outgoing TCP FIN/ACK or last TCP 
ACK packet. For the incoming traffic with known 
TCP flows, the network node performs the lookup 
and TCP/IP header compaction (optionally), sets the 
flow identifier field, and tunnels the rest of the packet 
to the appropriate proxy node. Upon receiving a 
compacted packet for a known TCP flow from the 
proxy node, the network node performs the flow 
identifier based lookup, constructs IP header, and 
transmits it on an appropriate LAN port. The proxy 
node maintains a table of pointers to TCBs. It uses 
the flow identifier as an index to the table and this 
allows constant time TCB lookup for an incoming 
TCP packet with the flow identifier. 


4.3 Distributed Network Services 


The CSP architecture enables two levels of network 
services. At the first level, network nodes can 
perform layer-2 to layer-4 (L2-L4) processing and at 
the next level proxy nodes can perform layer-5 to 
layer-7 (LS-L7) processing. Compared to existing 
‘in-the-box’ solutions offered today [26, 28, 29, 30, 
34, 35], the advantages of CSP distributed network 
services are: 


e They provide scalable, open, and cost-effective 
solutions as they are built using VI Architecture 
interfaces, programmable network processors, 
and standard rack-mounted servers. 

e Distribution of service functionality allows the 
components to be independently scaled and 
optimized. 


An example of this type of services is distributed 
network load balancing, where the network nodes 
perform L4 load balancing across the proxy nodes 
either using Network Address Translation (NAT) or 
IP tunneling and the proxy nodes perform application 
level load balancing (L5-L7) across the application 
nodes. Thus, the network nodes along with the proxy 
nodes can be viewed as a distributed network switch 
performing L4-L7 load balancing. 


4.4 SAN Proxy Service 


We developed a new CSP core service on the proxy 
nodes called SAN Proxy to mitigate the OS based 
TCP/IP processing bottleneck on the application 
nodes. The SAN Proxy is a transport layer proxy 
service developed for decoupling TCP/IP processing 
from application processing. The SAN Proxy 
independently manages TCP/IP connections with the 
network clients and SAN channels (VIs) with the 
application nodes, relays TCP/IP byte streams 
arriving from the network clients to the application 
nodes using a _ lightweight protocol, and 
communicates the lightweight protocol data arriving 
from the application nodes to the appropriate network 
clients using TCP/IP. In this service, TCP flows are 
terminated on the proxy nodes and only the data 
above the TCP layer is communicated to/from 
application nodes over reliable VI connections. As 
the network nodes and proxy nodes communicate 
TCP/IP packets over SAN tunnels, the proxy nodes 
can process TCP/IP packets at the user-level without 
any OS intervention. 


This isolation and decoupling of TCP/IP processing 
from application processing provides the following 
advantages: 


e The control traffic generated due to TCP/IP 
processing no longer interferes with the 
applications because it does not propagate 
beyond the proxy nodes. The protocol processing 
overheads on the application nodes can be 
significantly reduced because of the use of 
lightweight protocol (CSP transport) to 
communicate data. 
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e Since the proxy nodes are not constrained by the 
legacy API (sockets), OS environment, and the 
hardware platform, they can be optimized to 
meet both TCP/IP and SAN protocol processing 
demands and can be scaled independently from 
application nodes. 


e One or more application nodes can share the 
proxy nodes. Thus, proxy nodes can be used to 
perform LS5-L7 policy execution across the 
application nodes in addition to off-loading 
protocol processing. 


e Because the SAN Proxy handles all packets 
moving through the system, it is the logical place 
to add higher level services such as caching, 
firewall, and content transformation. 


Figure 4 shows the flow of packets for a HTTP/1.0 
transaction on the CSP with TCP/IP termination and 
protocol translation at the proxy node, illustrating the 
simplified control traffic at the application node. 


Cient Network Node 


CONN REQ + HTTP REQ 





SAN Protocol 


Figure 4: Example of a HTTP/1.0 Transaction 
with TCP/IP Termination on the Proxy Node 


4.5 Application Support 


Application support focuses on developing an 
efficient communication interface for front-end 
Internet applications. Internet applications commonly 
use a socket-based programming paradigm for 
communications. Our solution involves work in two 
major directions: i) support for existing legacy 
applications that use the BSD sockets API; 1i) 
understand and overcome the communication 


Proxy Node Application Node 


constraints imposed by legacy API. DASockets [5] 
and Windows Sockets Direct Path (WSDP) [23] are 
efforts with similar goals in mind. 


5 CSP System Evaluation 


A combination of system prototyping and simulation 
was being used for evaluation of the CSP 
performance, scalability, and for architectural 
validation. The combination provided the proof-of- 
concept as well as __ proof-of-architectural 
implementation for CSP. In this methodology, 
prototyping with off-the-shelf hardware and software 
components was focused on dealing with the real 
world problems of implementing a CSP system with 
existing technology and on providing details on SAN 
protocols, message formats, and timing information. 
The prototype results were used in conjunction with 
the simulation models to evaluate overall system 
performance, identify bottlenecks, —_ evaluate 
messaging flows, test flow control mechanisms, and 
validate improvements. 


5.1 Prototype Implementation 


This subsection describes a prototype implementation 
of the CSP. The prototype implementation provides 
practical experience in building a CSP system and 
provides a functional demonstration vehicle. The 
following subsections describe in detail each 
component of our CSP prototype. 


5.1.1 SAN and CSP Transport 


In order to construct the prototype using existing 
technologies, we used Gigabit Ethernet as the 
switched interconnect between the elements of the 
system. To provide a VI Architecture compliant 
interface within each element of the system, we used 
the Modular-VI Architecture (M-VIA)  [l1] 
emulation software developed at Lawrence Berkeley 
National Labs. The M-VIA software emulates the 
VIPL 1.0 API semantics in kernel software in the 
absence of native VI Architecture hardware support. 
This allows us to develop the services and interfaces 
independent of the underlying SAN fabric, as long as 
it supports the VIPL interface. 


It is noted here that for our prototyping and analysis 
purposes, we assume that switched Ethernet provides 
the reliable link semantics normally supplied by true 
SAN implementations. Also note that the emulated VI 
Architecture over Ethernet does not provide the same 
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level of performance as a true SAN with native VI 
Architecture hardware support. 


Our prototype CSP transport is a lightweight protocol 
optimized for reliable SAN interconnects. The CSP 
transport was derived from our earlier stream sockets 
prototype over VI Architecture [16]. It was modified 
to allow proxy nodes to access internal VI descriptors 
and register/deregister buffers. Furthermore, the 
ability to wait or poll on particular values of the 
immediate data field of a VI descriptor was added for 
supporting multiplexing of sockets over a VI on the 
application nodes. The CSP transport manages VI 
resources and buffers used for communication, and 
performs credit-based flow control. The use of a 
single VI connection between an application node 
and a SAN proxy can have serialization and single- 
point of failure problems. On the other hand, use of a 
VI per socket limits scalability. In the CSP prototype, 
application level communication endpoints (sockets) 
were multiplexed over a pool of VI connections. A 
cache of registered buffers was maintained by the 
CSP transport in order to reduce the cost of memory 
registration and de-registration. 


5.1.2 Network Node 


prittttttsetecteceeee ten eeeenewnnn enna sneeeeeennnnnneeneaeeeennnnneteseesseeseennennneneceeeseees, 
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VI Connection 
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Policy 
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Figure 5: An IXP1200 based Network Node 


The prototype CSP network node used an Intel® 
IXP1200 network processor [32]. The IXP1200 is a 
single chip network processor with interfaces to 
external memories and media access devices. The 
internal architecture of the IXP1200 consists of the 
following functional units; six multi-threaded micro- 
coded RISC engines (UENGINES), one 
StrongARM® core processor (SA_CORE), SRAM 
and SDRAM memory interface units and an external 
bus interface unit (IXBUS) which is used to connect 


media access controllers. The prototype IXP1200 
configuration used in the CSP prototype consisted of 
a single IXP1200 chip, 32 Megabytes of external 
SDRAM, 2 Megabytes of external SRAM, one eight 
port (quad) 10/100 Mbps Ethernet MAC for attaching 
to the LAN, and one two port Gigabit Ethernet MAC 
for attaching to the SAN. 


The network node software architecture consists of 
twenty-four UENGINE threads for packet processing 
and two SA_CORE resident management threads. 
The SAN interfaces were made VI Architecture 
compliant by porting and running the M-VIA stack 
on the UENGINE threads. The UENGINE threads 
perform one of four packet processing operations; 
reception and processing of packets received on the 
LAN interface (Lan_Rx_Th), reception and 
processing of packets received on the SAN interface 
(San_Rx_Th), transmission of packets onto the LAN 
interface (Lan_Tx_Th), and transmission of packets 
onto the SAN interface (San_Tx_Th). Each of these 
operations is multi-threaded and the threads are 
distributed onto multiple UENGINES in order to 
provide wire speed packet forwarding between LAN 
and SAN ports. Figure 5 shows the IXP1200 based 
network node. 


5.1.3 Proxy Node 


In our prototype, we used standard rack mounted 800 
MHz Pentium® III processor based servers running 
Linux OS (version 2.2.14-20) as the proxy nodes. 
The Proxy node uses user-level TCP/IP (derived from 
[10]) to communicate with LAN/WAN clients. On 
the behalf of clients, it interacts with the application 
nodes using the CSP transport. In our prototype, we 
only implemented the SAN Proxy service and a 
simple L4 load-balancing scheme on top of it. 


In our implementation, the SAN Proxy service is a 
user-level multithreaded application that uses a pool 
of worker threads. Each worker thread is specialized 
for performing a subset of functions associated with 
TCP/IP processing, protocol translation/decoupling, 
SAN protocol processing, initial discovery 
mechanism, and L4-L7 policy execution. The SAN 
Proxy maintains two separate pools of registered 
buffers (one for incoming traffic and another for 
outgoing traffic). By maintaining a memory buffer 
Structure that tracks the state of each registered 
buffer, the SAN Proxy achieves zero-copy 
translation. Figure 6 shows an architectural view of a 
proxy node along with a network node and an 
application node running a legacy application. 
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Figure 6: TCP/IP Termination Using Proxy Node 


Gigabit Ethernet Services 
5.1.4 Application Node 
Our initial approach was to enable existing 
applications without modifying the OS or 


applications. In our prototype, we introduced a Socket 
Filter module to intercept all socket-related function 
calls made by the legacy applications, and map them 
into appropriate CSP transport messages. In an 
environment such as Windows™ NT, the socket filter 
module could be loaded dynamically as a 
dynamically loadable library (DLL). However, due to 
the lack of DLL support in Linux, the application has 
to be recompiled and linked to the socket filter 
library. 


We assumed that a majority of Internet server 
applications follow a predictable logic flow for 
socket-related calls, and we can consistently map 
them to the CSP transport messages. To simplify 
prototyping, we worked with those versions of 
applications that are multi-threaded, since VI 
resources cannot be shared across multiple processes. 
To date, we have successfully used the socket filter to 
enable an ftp server (betaftpd-0.0.7) and two web 
server applications (thttpd —2.16 and Apache-2.0a- 
dev3). 


In order for a legacy application to preserve its host 
OS descriptors on the application nodes, the socket 
filter partitions 16-bit file descriptor (fd) space into 
system fds and transport fds. Furthermore, a fd for 
listening on a well-known port is obtained from host 
OS. The socket filter uses flow identifiers for both 


actively and passively opened sockets. For passively 
opened sockets, flow identifiers supplied by the 
proxy nodes are used as new socket fds. For an 
actively opened socket, a mapping between a socket 
jd and the corresponding flow identifier is used as the 
socket fd needs to be generated prior to the 
connection establishment. 
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Figure 7: Performance of Apache over Various 
Transports 


To ensure that real applications can truly benefit from 
the use of lightweight CSP transport, we determined 
the performance of the application node in isolation. 
Figure 7 compares the performance of an application 
node responding to HTTP/1.0 GET requests of 
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various file sizes using Apache over TCP/IP, eVIA, 
and nVIA. A simple client was used to drive 
sequential, single-stream HTTP GET requests to 
Apache over TCP. The same requests were issued to 
Apache over eVIA and Apache over nVIA hardware 
by using a simulated proxy (and client) over the CSP 
transport. The simulated proxy replicates the 
behavior of the proxy node and issues the necessary 
CSP transport messages. To ensure a fair comparison, 
the maximum packet size was set to 1514 bytes 
(including headers) and non-blocking writes were 
used in all cases. It should be noted that larger 
Maximum Transfer Sizes (MTS) up to 64K (as used 
in our experiments related to Figure 2) are more 
commonly used in SANs, thereby allowing for better 
performance. Furthermore, our prototype has to work 
under the restrictions imposed by legacy applications 
with substantial overheads added by the socket filter 
module. For the file sizes we considered, Apache 
over nVIA achieved 1.5-2.9x improvement in the 
latency. Furthermore, nVIA incurred less CPU 
overhead than TCP/IP. 


5.1.5 Management Node 


The main functions of the management node in our 
prototype is to maintain a centralized CSP 
information database, set policies on other nodes, and 
facilitate initial discovery operations. Other nodes 
register with the management node and inform it of 
their capabilities. As a part of initial discovery, the 
management node provides the proxy nodes and 
application nodes information about the network 
nodes and proxy nodes respectively. L2-L4 policies 
on the network nodes and L4-L7 policies on the 
proxy nodes are set after initial registration phase. 


5.2 CSP Simulation Model 


Development of the CSP simulation model and initial 
CSP system simulation studies were performed in 
parallel with the development of the actual CSP 
prototype. This allowed us to do early “pre-prototype 
hardware” studies of SAN fabric and CSP system 
configurations. The SAN fabric simulations were 
focused mainly on developing the SAN fabric 
infrastructure that would support the interconnect 
requirements of the CSP architecture, would scale to 
clusters of at least 64 nodes, and would allow 
configuring the SAN for either Ethernet or 
Infiniband™ Architecture operation. This enabled 
testing various CSP configurations with various SAN 
protocol and fabric topology options. The CSP 
system simulations were focused on evaluation of the 





CSP web services performance on various system 
configurations and workload scenarios. Since we 
didn't have all the critical CSP prototype software 
tuned for performance and test results at the time this 
paper was written, we used a three-step process to 
characterize as much of a range of performance, 
scaling, and configuration information as we could. 


The test (CSP) configuration used for our system 
simulations consisted of; two network nodes, each 
with a Gigabit Ethernet link to the external client 
network, two proxy nodes with two SAN ports each, 
four application nodes with one SAN port each, and a 
10 port SAN switch interconnecting all the nodes. 
The SAN links were modeled as 100 meter, full- 
duplex links, at 1.25 Gbps for Ethernet and 2.5Gbps 
for Infiniband™ Architecture. SAN messages were 
segmented into 1514 byte frames for Ethernet and 
282 byte frames for Infiniband™ Architecture. 
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Figure 8 CSP Processing Time Budgets 


For the first step in characterization, system 
simulation was used to empirically determine the 
processing budgets for the proxy and application tiers 
of the test configuration. These budgets were 
compared with the calculated mean wire time for 
each transaction size on the two output links from the 
network nodes to the clients (see Figure 8). The 
budgets were derived using constant streams of 
HTTP/1.0 GET requests for power-of-two transaction 
size from 2KB to 32KB. Each budget shows the 
mean transaction processing time the _ test 
configuration must achieve in the proxy or 
application tier to fully utilize the bandwidth of the 
two Gigabit Ethernet links to the client network, 
given a constant stream of the corresponding 
transaction size. 


The second step was to establish the 800 MHz 
Pentium® III Processor based server we use in our 
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prototype system as a basic unit of measure of 
processing capacity (P) for characterizing the 
application tier (we have not yet acquired the data we 
need to do this for the proxy tier). In Figure 9, we 
graphed the application tier budgets from Figure 8 
and the mean transaction processing times for the 
native VI Architecture case in Figure 7. Then we 
divided the native VI Architecture based processing 
times by the application tier processing budgets to 
create the curve showing the equivalent number of P 
required in the application tier to achieve the 
maximum throughput for each mean transaction size. 
It shows that it would take the equivalent of 33P to 
sustain the full 2 Gbps throughput with a stream of 
2KB web transactions or 2.8P with a stream of 32KB 
transactions. 
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Figure 9: Equivalent P in Application Tier for 2 
Gbps of Service 


The third step was to input the appropriate processing 
times into our test model to simulate CSP 
configurations with the equivalent processing 
capacity of each of the points graphed on the curve in 
Figure 9. For each of these equivalent-processing 
capacities, we applied a web transaction workload 
consisting of transaction sizes randomly selected 
from the SPECweb99 static distribution (a mean 
transaction size of 14,384 bytes). Requests were 
generated by the clients in an exponential distribution 
with a mean rate of 20000 requests per second. Each 
test was run until 50,000 transactions were 
completed. The results of these simulations were 
used to produce the chart shown in Figure 10. The 
bars graph the total system throughput in transactions 
per second (TPS) and the curve graphs the TPS per P 
equivalent processing capacity. 
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The chart in Figure 10 shows that the performance of 
our test configuration peaks at the equivalent 
processing capacity of about 10P for 2 Gbps of 
service. It also shows that, although the system 
throughput drops significantly when the processing 
capacity is reduced to the equivalent of ~3P, the TPS 
per P is still increasing. If we consider only the 
cost/performance of the application tier, this suggests 
the best cost/performance CSP configurations for this 
workload will have the equivalent of 1P to 2P per 
gigabit of service. However, if such things as the cost 
of the links to the clients network are considered, one 
may need anywhere from 3P to 5P per gigabit of 
service to maximize the cost effectiveness of each 
network link. Additional processing loads such as 
dynamic objects, SSL processing, or content 
transformations will also drive up the processing 
capacity requirements. 
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Figure 10: SpecWeb99 Static Distribution 
Performance 


By including complete benchmark processing loads 
in the performance simulations and by collecting the 
critical performance data for each prototype node, we 
will be able to fully characterize the CSP in the future 
and enable easily optimizing configurations for 
various applications and cost/performance tradeoffs. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we described the CSP system 
architecture for scalable Internet and communication 
services. The distinguishing features of the CSP 
architecture being; SAN as the system interconnect 
and VI Architecture as a low-overhead interface to 
SAN, use of commodity building block components, 
decomposition of network services into distributed 
functional pipelines, and the de-coupling of network 
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protocol processing from end-point application 
processing. We described several CSP solutions, 
specifically the use of SAN tunneling and TCP flow 
labeling to reduce redundant packet processing, the 
CSP transport to provide an efficient “out of the box” 
IPC mechanism, the SAN proxy service that 
terminates client TCP/IP flows and maps them to the 
CSP transport, and the distribution of network 
services to allow scalability by service function. 


Our prototype implementation and system simulation 
results have offered us significant insights into the 
viability, performance and scalability of web service 
systems based on the CSP architecture. The current 
prototype, which is functionally complete and 
operational, but not yet tuned for optimal 
performance, has allowed us to understand the 
difficulties and limitations imposed when 
constructing CSP systems out of available 
commodity building block components. The CSP 
simulation models have allowed us to extend past 
these limitations in order to gain the knowledge 
needed to architect future interconnect and 
component technologies better suited for CSP like 
systems. The following is a summary of the insights 
gained and issues raised during both the CSP 
prototype and modeling efforts: 


e It is possible to construct a CSP type system 
using commodity-based components that can be 
scaled by function and processing capability to 
achieve a desired system throughput and cost 
point. To date, our CSP simulation studies have 
shown significant evidence that the CSP systems 
can be built from commodity building blocks 
and provide the necessary characteristics and 
scalability to be competitive with more 
specialized solutions. Unfortunately, at this time 
we have not acquired all of the critical prototype 
data needed to complete our analysis and fully 
characterize and contrast our solution against 
others. We plan to do so in future. 

e Prototype benchmarking and simulation results 
showed that the use of a light weight CSP 
transport had performance benefits over 
traditional network transports, especially on 
components running traditional operating system 
stacks, such as application nodes. These benefits 
are largely due to the underlying VI Architecture 
and SAN interconnect technologies. The 
challenge lies in how to balance these benefits 
with the constraints imposed. For example, our 
early investigations showed that significant 
performance benefits could be achieved by using 
VI Architecture interfaces for web type 
transactions. Later prototyping showed that 


utilizing the VI Architecture interface 
efficiencies while still maintaining application 
transparency and compatibility of existing 
Internet application interfaces, i.e. BSD sockets, 
was very challenging. In particular, the select() 
paradigm, used by socket-based applications, did 
not map efficiently to the queued real time 
signals available in message passing primitives 
provided by VI Architecture interfaces. 


e The current CSP prototype and system model 
use a proxy node architecture that required all 
TCP control and data traffic be stored and 
forwarded through it. This presents challenges 
in how to balance memory capacity, I/O 
throughput, and processing capacity with 
price/performance and functionality on the proxy 
node, 


e CSP System simulations have shown very 
aggressive processing budgets are needed for 
both the proxy and application node components 
to achieve maximum system capacity. Current 
generation components are not optimized for 
CSP traffic patterns or processing budgets and 
therefore require higher degrees of CSP node 
replication or component cost. By developing a 
set of server silicon components that are 
optimized for the CSP architecture and 
developing key hardware functionality, we 
believe a much better cost/performance solution 
can be achieved. 


Going forward, we plan to address the constraints 
imposed by the legacy sockets API as well as explore 
legacy-free application interfaces that can take full 
advantage of the CSP transport optimizations (such 
as user level I/O, asynchronous I/O, and zero copy 
semantics). Ultimately, we hope to develop a set of 
OS independent high-performance APIs to facilitate 
this transaction. To address the proxy node store and 
forward issue, we plan to investigate alternative 
control and data flow methods, such as “third party 
data transfers”. 


Other areas for future work are extending the CSP 
architecture to support SAN-aware file systems as 
defined in the direct access files system (DAFS) 
specification [6] and also extending the CSP 
architecture to interface into more traditional SAN- 
aware back-end applications, such as distributed 
databases. 


To date we have focused heavily on basic web traffic. 
In the future, we would like to explore more 
communication intensive applications focused on a 
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mixture of voice, rich media and data with additional 
infrastructure services such as SSL and Firewalls. We 
believe the CSP architecture is a relevant step in the 
evolution of the converged data center networks of 
the future. 
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Abstract 


Web content caching is recognized as an 
effective mechanism to decrease server load, 
network traffic, and user-perceived latency. 
An HTTP compliant cache associates with 
each cached object an expiration time calcu- 
lated according to directives set by the ob- 
ject’s origin server. The cache incurs a miss 
when it has no cached copy of a requested 
object or when the existing copy had expired 
(is not fresh). Upon a miss, the cache needs 
to fetch or validate a copy through exchanges 
with another cache with a fresh copy or the 
origin server. Thus, misses generate traffic 
and prolong service times. 


Caches are deployed as proxies, reverse 
proxies, and hierarchically and as a result, 
caches often serve other caches. As this 
happens, content age at higher-level caches, 
in addition to availability and freshness, 
emerges as a performance factor. The age 
of a cached copy of an object is the elapsed 
time since fetched from the respective ori- 
gin. Fresh cached copies of the same ob- 
ject can have different ages and older copies 
typically expire sooner. Therefore, a proxy 
cache would suffer a higher miss rate if it 
receives older objects (e.g., from a reverse- 
proxy cache). Similarly, reverse-proxy caches 
that serve proxy-caches receive more requests 
than an origin server would have received. 
We refer to the increase in miss rate due to 
age as the age penalty. We use trace-based 
simulations to measure the extent of the age 
penalty for content served by content deliv- 
ery networks and large caches. Even though 
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the age penalty had not been considered pre- 
viously, we demonstrate that it can be signif- 
icant, and moreover, can highly vary under 
different practices. 


1 Introduction 


Caching and replication of Web contents 
are widely deployed mechanisms for reducing 
Web servers load, network load, and user- 
perceived latency. The cache effectiveness 
depends on the lifetime durations of cached 
copies. Web caching is governed by HTTP, 
which associates with each cached copy of 
an object a freshness expiration time after 
which it is considered stale. When a request 
arrives and there is no cached copy (con- 
tent miss), the cache attempts to obtain a 
fresh copy through another cache or the ori- 
gin server. When a request arrives and there 
is a stale cached copy of the object, the cache 
must attempt to validate it (ask for valida- 
tion or a modified copy) before serving it to 
the user Validations are performed through 
a conditional (If-Modified-Since or E-tag 
based) GET request and involve communica- 
tion with the origin server or another cache. 
A large fraction of validation requests return 
“unmodified” (we term such requests fresh- 
ness misses), but very often the latency they 
incur is comparable to that of a full-fledged 
content miss. Thus, both content and fresh- 
ness misses decrease the cache effectiveness 
and are important to avoid. 


Caches determine an expiration time for a 
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cached copy by computing its freshness life- 
time and its (approximate) age. A copy be- 
comes stale when its age exceeds its freshness 
lifetime. The freshness lifetime is essentially 
determined by the origin server as it is com- 
puted using directives and values found in the 
object’s response headers. If explicit direc- 
tives are not provided, a heuristic is used. 
The copy’s age is the elapsed time since it 
was sent by its origin server. When a copy is 
obtained from another cache it has a positive 
age and thus, typically a shorter time-to-live 
(TTL) than would have been if fetched di- 
rectly from the origin server. 


Caches are being deployed throughout the 
network. Proxy caches are placed in ISPs 
networks close to clients and reverse proxy 
caches are placed near network exit points 
and cache objects for hosted Web sites. Con- 
tent delivery services (CDNs) such as Aka- 
mai and Sandpiper place caching servers in 
multiple locations [1, 10]. Therefore, it is be- 
coming increasingly more common that (ex- 
plicitly or transparently) content is served to 
a cache (such as a proxy cache) from another 
cache (e.g., a reverse proxy). As this happens, 
another performance factor emerges, namely, 
the age of copies at higher-level caches. If an 
older copy of an object is received by the low- 
level cache, the cached copy expires sooner 
and thus is less likely to remain fresh till a 
subsequent request arrives for the same ob- 
ject. Therefore, low-level caches that receive 
older copies incur more misses. We refer to 
the relative difference in the number of fresh- 
ness misses incurred by a cache when it for- 
wards requests to a non-authoritative (high- 
level cache) vs. authoritative (origin server) 
source as the age penalty. 


Cache performance issues related to con- 
tent age had been by and large overlooked. 
Our main contribution is introducing the age 
penalty issue and assessing its magnitude. 
Aging issues take a different spin for con- 
tent served by CDNs. CDNs such as Aka- 
mai act as reverse proxies, but have tighter 
relation with their clients (Web sites). In 
particular, they deploy a consistency mech- 
anism other than HTTP/1.1 between them 
and their clients. Downstream client caches, 
however, still use the HTTP response head- 
ers to determine the object lifetime. The in- 


teraction of two coherence mechanism gives 
rise to different practices that greatly affect 
object age, and as a result, the effectiveness 
of client caches, user-perceived latency, and 
traffic. We discuss observed CDN practices 
and measure the associated age penalty. 


In Section 2 we overview HTTP freshness 
control and its usage, and introduce aging is- 
sues. Section 3 discusses our traces and ex- 
perimental methodology. Section 4 contains 
simulation results measuring the age penalty 
for objects served from a high-level cache. 
Section 5 is concerned with the age penalty 
for objects served by content delivery net- 
works. We conclude in Section 6. 


2 Freshness control 


Cache freshness control mechanisms are 
discussed in the specification of HTTP/1.1 
and its predecessors. Caches should deter- 
mine the freshness period conservatively, us- 
ing parameters in the response headers of 
the object. If the header does not include 
specific directives, then it is suggested that 
caches apply a heuristic, by first matching the 
URL against some regular expression (e.g., 
according to suffix which usually indicates 
the content type), and then determining the 
freshness lifetime to be some fraction of the 
elapsed time between the object’s date and 
its last modification time. We provide a quick 
overview of freshness control at caches. For 
further details see [5, 2, 11, 8, 7]. 


The following response headers are used by 
Squid [11] for freshness control: 


e DaTE. A time stamp indicating when an 
object is sent by the origin server. All 
origin servers that have clocks must pro- 
vide a DATE header. An object received 
without a DATE header must be assigned 
one by the recipient if the object will be 
cached. The DATE header of an object is up- 
dated after a 304 (not modified) response to 
an If-Modified-Since GET request. This 
header is an end-to-end header not supposed 
to be changed by intermediate caches. 


e PRAGMA: NO-CACHE (HTTP/1.0) or 
CACHE-CONTROL: NO-CACHE (HTTP/1.1). 
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Explicit directive that the object is not to 
be cached. Response without this directive 
is considered cachable. 


e CACHE-CONTROL: MAX-AGE (HTTP/1.1). 
Explicit freshness lifetime value assignment 
by the origin server in seconds. This value 
is typically fixed for copies of the object ob- 
tained at different times. 


e Expires: (HTTP/1.0). A time stamp 
beyond which the object stops being fresh. 
If MAx-AGE is also present then MAX-AGE 
takes priority. In practice, EXPIRES is of- 
ten either set to be the current time or time 
in the past (implying freshness lifetime of 
zero), a far time in the future (years), or is 
calculated dynamically as DATE + T (pro- 
viding for a freshness lifetime of T) and es- 
sentially behaves like a MAX-AGE directive. 


e LAst-MopiFiED (HTTP/1.0). The time 
when the object was last modified by the 
origin server. 


e E-TaAG (HTTP/1.1). An identifier for the 
received version of the object. The E-TAG 
is generated at the origin and can be used 
for validation instead of a LAST-MoDIFIED 
time. 


e AGE (HTTP/1.1). The cumulative time 
an object spent in caches when received by 
the current cache. This response header is 
added and modified by caches and is present 
if all caches along the response path are 
HTTP/1.1 compliant. 


HTTP/1.1 specification (and Squid) con- 
sider every object as cachable unless an ex- 
plicit no-cache directive is present.1 The 
freshness calculation for a cachable object 
compares the age of the object with its fresh- 
ness lifetime. If the age is smaller than 
the freshness lifetime the object is consid- 
ered fresh and otherwise it is considered stale. 
We refer to the difference between the fresh- 
ness lifetime and the age as the time-to-live 
(TTL). 


Squid calculates the age of an object as the 
difference between the current time (accord- 
ing to its own clock) and the time specified 
by the DATE header. This method of age cal- 
culation is also described in HTTP/1.1 speci- 
fication. If an AGE header is present, the age 


There are few exceptions to this rule such as re- 
sponses to requests with AUTHORIZATION headers and 
responses with VARY headers that are not yet sup- 
ported by Squid and are very rarely used. 





is taken to be the maximum of the above and 
what is implied by the AGE header. 


Squid implements freshness lifetime calcu- 
lation according to HTTP/1.1 specifications 
as follows. First, if a MAx-AGE directive 
is present, the value is used as the fresh- 
ness lifetime, and the TTL is the freshness 
lifetime minus the age (or zero if negative). 
Otherwise, if EXPIRES header is present, the 
freshness lifetime is the difference between the 
times specified by the EXPIRES and DATE 
headers (zero if negative), and thus the TTL 
is the difference between the time specified by 
the ExPIREs header and the current time (or 
zero in case this difference is negative). Oth- 
erwise, no explicit freshness lifetime is pro- 
vided by the origin server and a heuristic is 
used: The freshness lifetime is assigned to 
be a fraction (denoted by CONF_PERCENT, 
HTTP/1.1 mentions 10% as an example) of 
the time difference (denoted by LM_AGE) 
between the time specified by the DATE 
header and the time specified by the LAstT- 
MODIFIED header, subject to a maximum al- 
lowed value (denoted by CONF_MAX and is 
usually a day, since HTTP/1.1 requires that 
the cache must attach a warning if heuristic 
expiration is used and the object’s age ex- 
ceeds a day). Origin servers are supposed to 
keep their clocks fairly close to real time, and 
the age calculation assume that this is indeed 
the case. 


2.1 Usage of freshness control 


To get an idea for the distribution of fresh- 
ness control mechanisms used, we took one of 
the logs we used (6 day NLANR cache trace, 
see Section 3) and performed separate GET 
requests to URLs appearing in the log. We 
then weighted the freshness mechanism by 
the number of requests to the object recorded 
in the log. 3.4% of requests were to objects 
with MAX-AGE specified. 1.4% were with no 
MAx-AGE header and with ExPIREs speci- 
fied in a relative way (or to a time equal or 
before the one specified by the DATE header), 
and 0.8% were with EXPIRES specified in an 
absolute way. The vast majority, 70%, did 
not have either MAX-AGE or EXPIRES speci- 
fied but had a LAst-MopIFIED header which 
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allowed for a heuristic calculation of fresh- 
ness lifetime. Other requests either had nei- 
ther of these 3 header fields, were explicit 
noncachables (3%), or corresponded to ob- 
jects with response headers other than 200 
(when separately GETted), the most com- 
mon of which was 302 (HTTP redirect). 


Figure 1 plots CDF (Cumulative Distri- 
bution Function) of freshness lifetime values 
weighted by respective number of client re- 
quests. The majority of freshness lifetime val- 
ues are 24 hours (86400 seconds), which is 
mostly due to the heuristic calculation (using 
LAST-MODIFIED) with a CONF_MAX set- 
ting of 24 hours. About 25% of values are 


CDF of freshness lifetime values, weighted by requests 
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Figure 1: CDF of freshness lifetime values 
weighted by requests (cachable objects only) 


0 (due to MAX-AGE or ExPIRES directive). 
The linearity of the line between very short 
freshness lifetime values and a value of 86400 
(one day) is due to recently-modified objects 
and the heuristic expiration calculation (ob- 
jects modified less than 10 days ago and 
a CONF_PERCENT value of 10%). These 
statistics also show that most freshness life- 
time values are in effect fixed, being the same 
for copies subsequently obtained from the ori- 
gin. The freshness lifetime value is fixed when 
it is computed using MAX-AGE, relative use 
of EXPIRES, EXPIRES value before the current 
DATE (freshness lifetime of 0), or with the 
heuristic when the object is sufficiently old to 
have freshness lifetime of CONF_MAX (that 
is, the elapsed time since its creation times 
CONF_PERCENT is at least CONF_MAX). 
The two cases without fixed freshness life- 
time values are (i) recently-modified objects 
with no explicit freshness control directive, 
and (ii) the EXPIRES value is fixed (that is, 


the server returns the same value for later re- 
quests). As we shall see next, these distinc- 
tions are relevant for our study. 


2.2 TTLs via different sources 


We consider the TTL of a cached copy 
of an object at the time it is received by a 
cache. The age of a received copy, and thus, 
its TTL, may vary according to the source. 
A copy fetched through the origin is typi- 
cally received with zero age whereas a copy 
obtained from a cache has positive age. ” 
The relation between age and TTL depends 
on the applicable freshness control directive: 
With a “fixed” freshness lifetime value, (as 
with MAx-AGE header. dynamically-set Ex- 
PIRES header, or heuristic expiration for ob- 
jects that were not modified very recently), 
the difference in TTL durations of two fresh 
copies is equal to the difference in their ages 
(the older copy becomes stale first). For ob- 
jects with a “static? EXPIRES header, the 
TTL is the same for copies with different 
ages. For recently-modified objects with no 
explicit directives, the difference in TTL val- 
ues of two copies is in fact greater than the 
difference in their ages.* 


The following figures illustrate these gaps. 
Figure 2(A) plots the TTL for an object with 
MAx-AGE or “relative” EXPIRES freshness 
control when the object is served from its ori- 
gin and when it is cached at a top-level cache. 
The illustrated scenario is such that the cache 
directly contacts an authoritative source only 
when its cached copy is stale. Figure 2(B) 
plots the same for objects with heuristic ex- 
piration based on LAST-MODIFIED header. If 
no-cache requests are received by the parent- 


2Recall that the age of the copy is calculated as 
the maximum of the age and the difference between 
the current time and the DATE header value. Hence, 
if clocks at different hosts are synchronized, copies 
obtained from a cache should have positive age. 

3Recall that when EXPIRES or MAX-AGE headers 
are not present, a heuristic is used to determine the 
freshness lifetime. The freshness lifetime is deter- 
mined as a fraction of the difference between DATE 
and LAST-MopIFIED. In that case the TTL gets pe- 
nalized twice for the copy’s age: first, the freshness 
lifetime (fraction of the difference between DATE and 
LAST-MODIFIED subject to a limit) is smaller for older 
copies, and second, the age of the older copy is larger. 
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Figure 2: TTL for an object (i) when fetched from the origin and (ii) when fetched from a 
cache. (A) the object has MAx-AGE response header; (B) object has heuristic expiration based 
on LAST-MODIFIED response header, The slope of the line corresponds to CONF_PERCENT 
value and it levels off at CONF_MAX; (C) object with Max-AGE response header when two 
client requests with a no-cache directive where received. 


cache, the TTL would look as illustrated in 
Figure 2(C). 


2.3 Age penalty 


The age-penalty is measured by a what-if 
scenario (illustrated in Figure 3). We com- 
pare the performance of a (low-level) cache 
that forwards requests (transparently or ex- 
plicitly) to high-level caches to the perfor- 
mance if all requests were forwarded to ori- 
gin servers. We focus here on the freshness 
hit-rate at the cache. Generally, the age- 
penalty effect depends on the relation of inter- 
request times and freshness lifetime duration 
and kicks in when the low-level cache receives 
more than one request per freshness lifetime. 


High-level cache Origin server 






SP 
Ya 


Low-level cache 








Figure 3: A low-level cache with choice of 
sources. 


3 Experimental methodology 


Our data included NLANR cache traces [6]. 
We used two 6 days traces from NLANR 


caches collected January 20th till January 
25th, 2000 and between July 25 to July 29, 
2000 (the second set of logs was used only in 
measuring CDN performance). 


Our experiments required response header 
values in order to deduce freshness life- 
time durations. As these are not typically 
logged by high-volume caches (including the 
NLANR traces), we separately performed 
GET requests shortly after downloading the 
trace. Timeliness and the distribution of 
freshness control directives and values (pre- 
sented in Section 2.1) suggest that the pro- 
jected values we obtained were fairly close 
to actual freshness lifetime values that would 
have been obtained at the time requests were 
logged. 


We run simulation using the original trace 
and the projected values. The NLANR logs 
contain various labels that characterize each 
request by its type and cache performance. 
(Classification of hits and misses, presence of 
no-cache request header, whether the cached 
copy was stale or fresh, etc.). In the simula- 
tion we accounted for clients requests with 
no-cache header (forcing the cache to for- 
ward the request to the server even if the 
cache has a fresh copy of the object). We 
used a heuristic to determine on which re- 
quests content had changed (treating requests 
on which the content deemed fresh by the 
NLANR cache as “no change.”). Our heuris- 
tic used the labels associated with the re- 
quest and the logged size of the response 
to the client. In the simulation we applied 
the Squid object freshness model (HTTP/1.1 
compliant), using a CONF_PERCENT value 
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of 10%, a CONF_MAX value of a day, and a 
CONF_MIN value of 0 for all URLs. We used 
the projected freshness lifetime durations. To 
simulate requests served by origin servers, we 
set the TTLs to be the respective projected 
lifetime durations. In various experiments we 
used TTL values lower than freshness lifetime 
to simulate access through a cache. 


Since we could not GET all URLs in a 
reasonable time without adversely affecting 
our environment, we selected a subset. We 
used all URLs that were requested more than 
12 times, and applied some weighted random 
sampling to others. In total we fetched about 
224K distinct URLs (the original logs had 
millions, most of them requested only once 
). We factored the sampling back in by scal- 
ing the results and grouping URLs by number 
of requests. 


Our simulations assumed infinite cache 
storage capacity, which is consistent with cur- 
rent trends and with the desired performance 
on the actual traces we used. 


We used the freshness rate as our perfor- 
mance metric. We define the freshness rate 
as the ratio of freshness hits to content hits. 
We define content hits and freshness hits as 
follows. A request for a fresh cached object is 
considered a content hit and a freshness hit. 
A request for a stale cached object is consid- 
ered a content hit only if an authority with a 
fresh copy (e.g, the server or another cache) 
certifies that it is not modified. We refer to 
requests that constitute content hits but not 
freshness hits as freshness misses. Content 
hit requests exclude requests to explicit non- 
cachable objects, requests on which the client 
specified to bypass caches (no-cache request 
header), and requests when the content had 
actually changed. We also excluded the first 
request for each object. Content hits include 
requests for objects with respective freshness 
lifetime value of 0. 


We note that the freshness rate captures 
only one performance aspect of a cache and 
we later discuss how to interpret it and com- 
bine it with others. 


The Squid logs recorded the response code 
returned to the client and the cache action. 


We only considered GET requests such that 
the cache returned a “200” or “304” response 
code to its client. We further classified these 
requests as follows, using the listed Squid la- 
bels. 


e freshness hit (fhits): 
TCP_HIT, TCP_MEM_HIT, TCP_IMS_HIT 
e freshness miss (fmiss): 
TCP_REFRESH-HIT 


e content miss (cmiss): we separately ac- 
counted for 


— cmiss-r (the cache had a stale 
cached copy, issued an IMS _ re- 
quest, and got a Modified response): 
TCP_REFRESH-_MISS 

— cmiss-d (there was no cached copy): 
TCP_MISS 


e no-cache request header: 
TCP_CLIENT_REFRESH_MISS 


The following table shows the fraction of 
requests of each type. 


log fhit | fmiss | cmiss-d | cmiss-r | no-cache 
UC |] 23% | 10% 56% 1% 10% 
SD 19% 15% 56% 3% 7% 


Requests classified as fmisses, cmisses, or 
no-cache involve communication with the 
origin server or another cache. Freshness 
misses constitute 13% (UC) and 19% (SD) 
of all requests directed outside. The caches 
directed most validation requests (fmisses 
and cmisses-r) outside the NLANR hierarchy 
(100% in the UC cache and 99.3% in the SD 
cache). All these requests were directed to an 
origin server or a transparent reverse proxy. 
Our measurements suggested that the vast 
majority of requests directed outside reached 
the origin server. * The great exception was 


4We distinguish a transparent reverse proxy cache 
from an origin server by issuing two consecutive GET 
requests within more that a few seconds apart to the 
same IP-address of the same server. A cache return 
a DATE header as obtained from the authoritative 
server. An authoritative server returns the current 
time according to its clock. Thus, we examined the 
DATE header value of the two HTTP responses. The 
same value indicated a cache. Two different values, 
where the difference approximates the time between 
our two HTTP GET request-response pairs, suggest 
origin server, very short TTL (few seconds or less), or 
a non-cachable object (that is, no age-penalty effect). 
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requests directed to CDN servers (this is dis- 
cussed further in Section 5). Thus, by and 
large, the original trace was not subjected to 
age penalty. If more validation requests are 
directed to a cache we expect to see some 
of the freshness hits transform to freshness 
misses. It is also apparent that the vast ma- 
jority (90% for UC and 95% for SD) of vali- 
dation requests return Not-Modified. 


4 High-level cache simulation 


The following experiment attempts to mea- 
sure the age penalty when content is fetched 
from nonauthoritative servers such as reverse 
proxy caches. As discussed above, a given 
request can constitute a hit or a miss at 
the higher-level cache. For request consti- 
tuting cache misses, performance would have 
been better had the higher-level cache not 
been there, as longer latency and more traffic 
is incurred than through direct communica- 
tion between our cache and the origin server. 
The higher-level cache is also not as effec- 
tive on request constituting content misses. 
Thus, in order to distill the performance ef- 
fects of age, we simulate an optimistic sce- 
nario where all requests constitute cache hits 
(the higher-level cache always keeps a fresh 
copy). Note that overall performance would 
be worse when this is not the case. 


Our simulation corresponds to a situa- 
tion where all requests to a given URL 
are forwarded from our cache consistently 
through the same top-level cache (e.g., a re- 
verse proxy) °. These top-level caches main- 
tain continuous freshness by refreshing copies 
through the respective origin servers as soon 
as it becomes stale. Under these assumptions, 
for objects with fixed freshness lifetime dura- 
tions, the TTL of the copy at the top-level 
cache cycles from the lifetime duration to 0. 
We denote the freshness lifetime value by T 
and compute the TTL obtained after each 


®Interestingly, analysis shows that otherwise the 
age penalty is higher [3] 


NLANR log & 
requests fraction | source 


origin 
origin 


object | freshness rate 
fhits/chits 





Table 1: Freshness rates when requests are 
directed to (i) a cache or (ii) origin servers. 


(content or freshness) miss as 
TTL=T — (time — log_start_time) mod T . 


For requests labeled as CLIENT_REFRESH 
in the trace (arriving with no-cache request 
header), we set the TTL to T in order to sim- 
ulate a situation where misses are forwarded 
to the origin server. 


The respective freshness rates in the two 
scenarios are listed in Table 1, and show 
that the overall age penalty of going through 
higher-level caches amounts to 20%-25% de- 
crease in freshness hits. The logs UCO.1 and 
SD0.1 are reduced traces that included a ran- 
dom sample of 10% of the requests. 


5 Content Delivery Networks 


Many sites now use content delivery net- 
works (CDNs) to distribute some of their con- 
tent [1, 10]. CDNs place multiple servers dis- 
tributed inside different ISP’s networks. Each 
of these servers is essentially a cache. Like re- 
verse proxy caches, these servers only process 
URLs within the CDN domain, but like proxy 
caches, they are located close to clients. Since 
clients can reach a CDN server through fewer 
router hops and peering points, the response 
time, packet loss, and the number of data re- 
transmissions typically improves. CDNs also 
off-load origin sites. 


The current architecture used by popular 
CDNs (such as Akamai [1]) involves URL 
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substitutions. The origin sites substitute 
the original object URL to one within the 
CDN domain. For example, the origin site 
substitutes the URL of the embedded image 
http://cnn.com/images/icons/video.gif 

with the URL http://a388.g.akamaitech 


.net/7/388/21/e0a3b4215£9e4b/cnn. com/images/ 


icons/video.gif. The substituted URL is 
termed by Akamai the Akamaized URL or 
ARL. 


Clients are then directed to a “good” CDN 
server (one that is likely to be less loaded, 
have a cached copy of the object, and be close 
to the client). When the client local DNS 
server resolves the hostname of the object, 
the Akamai DNS server returns an IP-address 
of a “good” CDN server. CDNs mainly serve 
relatively static content such as images and 
java applets but are striving to serve addi- 
tional content types including streaming me- 
dia, authenticated content and dynamic con- 
tent. 


The URL substitution architecture forces 
the deployment of some coherence protocol 
between the CDN and the origin sites. One 
natural possibility is to adhere to HTTP/1.1 
freshness control - where copies on the CDN 
servers must be refreshed when they expire. 
This approach would make the aging issues 
similar to plain reverse proxy caches. We 
shall see, however, strong indication that a 
different mechanism is used. 


Experimentation shows that the content 
of the response is not sensitive to the par- 
ticular Akamai hostname used (e.g., when 
a388.g.akamaitech.net is substituted with 
a534.g.akamaitech.net). Furthermore, the 
response content is not sensitive to changes 
in the 3 fields of the ARL_ preceding 
the part that contains the origin URL 
(e.g., /388/21/e0a3b4215f9e4b/ in the exam- 
ple above). Values in the last of these 
field suggest that it encodes a time dura- 
tion, counter, or an object identifier. It seems 
that the redundancy in URL to ARL trans- 
lation is used to encode freshness lifetime 
and that the Akamai servers use the infor- 
mation embedded in the requested ARL to 
determine when to refresh (through the orig- 
inal URL). In some cases (as in the exam- 
ple above) the ARL seems to be unique per 


version of the URL, as it encodes the ver- 
sion identifier (e0a3b4215£9e4b). Measuring 
latency when requesting different ARLs ° 
strongly suggest that CDN servers refresh 
a copy when a request is received with a 
new “Akamization” of the same URL.” It is 
also evident that Akamai servers do not con- 
duct any checks to determine if a particular 
“Akamization” was actually used by the ori- 
gin site, since they responded to requests with 
arbitrary values (even in the URL portion of 
the ARL, e.g., in the ARL above, the URL 
portion cnn.com/images/icons/video.gif can 
be substituted with an arbitrary URL). With 
CDN servers not performing checks, freshness 
control can be performed either by (i) CDN 
servers considering a copy as expired after a 
pre-agreed duration had elapsed, or as the 
content of a particular embedded URL is 
modified at its origin site, the origin site has 
to (ii) re-substitute a new ARL for it or (iii) to 
trigger removal of all cached copies at all 
CDN servers. The most plausible possibility 
seems to be the first, that is, the use of pre- 
agreed durations, most likely encoded within 
the ARL itself. 


We discuss how age affects performance un- 
der past and present CDN practices. 


5.1 Leave response headers intact 


The first practice we discuss was imple- 
mented by the two studied CDN sites un- 
til about March of 2000. The CDN servers, 
like plain HTTP caches should, populated the 
end-to-end header values of their responses 
with the original settings provided for the ob- 
ject when it was fetched from the origin site. 
As a result, when an object is fetched to a 
cache from a CDN server, its age includes the 


6We conducted the following measurements with 
several URLs: We compared the latency of 500 GET 
requests of the URL from the same CDN server when 
(i) the same ARL was used each time (ii) a different 
ARL was used each time (e.g., by replacing the string 
e0a3b4215f9e4b). The cumulative latency in the 
latter measurement was 25%-40% slower than in the 
first. This suggests that when seeing a new Akamiza- 
tion, the CDN server obtains a new copy of the URL 
from the origin server prior to sending the response. 

7 As of 11/2000, Akamai seem to use HTTP redi- 
rect (302 response code) to the original URL in some 
cases when a new Akamization is seen. 
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duration it resided on the CDN server. More 
specifically, when a CDN server responded to 
an HTTP request it returned the DATE, Ex- 
PIRES, MAX-AGE, and LAST-MODIFIED re- 
sponse headers as they were when the object 
was fetched to the CDN server from the true 
origin site. The CDN servers, however, differ 
from HTTP caches since they are considered 
by caches to be the authoritative sources for 
the substituted URLs (ARLs). Hence, their 
responses are always considered valid for the 
present request (even if already expired) and 
they constitute a final destination of requests 
with no-cache request headers. 


To experimentally measure the age penalty 
effect for CDN-delivered objects we extracted 
from the (January, 2000) NLANR logs re- 
quests that used two CDNs Akamai [1] and 
Digital Island (Sandpiper) [10]. To that end 
we extracted URLs whose hostname included 
the strings “akamai,” “sandpiper”, or had the 
prefix “fp.cache.” We note that this is only a 
subset of requests served by these providers 
because sometimes the domain name does not 
include these strings. We used the same sim- 
ulation methodology as outlined in Section 3. 
For these URLs we calculated TTLs in two 
ways: 1) According to the headers provided 
by the content provider, 2) As they would 
have been calculated if a current copy was ob- 
tained from the origin (with the DATE set to 
current time and adjusting for dynamically- 
generated ExPIREs headers.) Figure 4 shows 
the fraction of URLs with TTL value below z 
for varying x. When fetched directly from the 
origin, most objects have TTL value of a day 
(this is consistent with what we get when con- 
sidering all objects in the log). When fetched 
from the CDN server, TTL values drop dras- 
tically, and most of them become zero. 


The table below includes for each provider 
and cache, the respective fraction of requests 
in the log, the freshness rate as is (fetched 
from the CDN behaving as an HTTP cache 
with respect to the headers), and the fresh- 
ness rate as would-have-been if the origin 
server was serving the object. 


ttl values from origin and from content-host 


fraction of ttl values < x 


ttls from content-host —-— 


ttis from origin --«-~ 





0 20000 40000 60000 80000 100000 120000 
ttl (seconds) 


Figure 4: CDF of TTL values when content 
is fetched from origin vs. content-host 


CDN cache % of log | fhits/chits thru: 


requests | CDN origin 


Sandpiper UC 0.4% 5% 76% 
Sandpiper SD 0.5% 6% 67% 
Akamai UC 1.7% 5% 61% 
Akamai SD 1.1% 6% 63% 


These results show that requests to objects 
served through CDNs incur a ten to fifteen 
fold decrease in freshness hits and 2-3 fold in- 
crease in freshness misses relative to the same 
requests directed to respective origins. 


Freshness misses constitute 26%-38% (UC 
and SD Sandpiper) and 26%-40% (SD and 
UC Akamai) of all requests forwarded by the 
UC cache to the CDN, which is considerable 
more than general statistics across all logged 
requests. Our simulation suggests that most 
of these requests are due to the age penalty 
effect. 


What caused the age-penalty through CDN 
servers to be so much worse than through 
HTTP-compliant caches (see Section 4) was 
deployment of a freshness control mechanism 
other than HTTP/1.1 to decide when to re- 
fresh their copies of hosted objects. The 
freshness lifetime value used by the CDN 
server was typically considerably longer than 
the HTTP-implied value, and thus, the typ- 
ical hosted object HTTP-expired well before 
it was refreshed by the CDN server. For ex- 
ample, often the content-host-served objects 
have an age exceeding MAX-AGE value, re- 
sulting in a TTL of 0 and them becoming 
stale almost immediately at an HTTP/1.1 
compliant cache. 
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Around March, 2000, one of the CDNs, 
Akamai, addressed the issue by rewriting 
some of the end-to-end response headers of 
hosted objects. In particular, the DATE 
header value was set to the current time 
at the Akamai server, and the EXPIRES is 
made consistent with the MAX-AGE direc- 
tive. The returned headers are then such 
that an HTTP/1.1 compliant cache assigns 
the same TTL as it would have if it had con- 
tacted the origin server’. This rewriting of 
response headers eliminated much of the un- 
necessary freshness misses. However, the in- 
teraction of the two freshness control proto- 
cols gives rise to further questions. 


5.2 ARL freshness control 


It is evident from the previous measure- 
ments that the freshness control mechanism 
between the CDN servers and the sites allows 
considerably longer freshness lifetime dura- 
tions than HTTP freshness control. Thus, 
the freshness rate of client caches can be sig- 
nificantly improved if the freshness lifetime 
known to the CDN servers is translated into 
the HTTP response headers. In particular, 
when the “Akamization” is unique per ver- 
sion, the EXPIRES header can be set accord- 
ingly to a far time in the future, and as a 
result, greatly reduce the number of fresh- 
ness misses at downstream caches and net- 
work load due to validations. 


To asses the potential gain we used a 5 day 
long trace from the UC NLANR cache taken 
between 25 and 29 of July, 2000. Note that 
this trace was downloaded after Akamai im- 
plemented the change of rewriting response 
header values. The trace included for each 
request the response code returned from the 
UC cache to the client, the UC cache action 
taken to process it, and service times (the to- 
tal processing time from the UC cache per- 
spective). 


In total there were 19K requests to 6K 
different ARLs in the akamaitech.net domain 


8This is true in all cases except when the EXPIRES 
header is used in a relative way and there is no MAx- 
AGE directive (see Section 2), and when clocks on the 
origin site and the Akamai server are not synchro- 
nized 


for which the UC cache returned a 200 (OK) 
or 304 (Not-Modified) response code to the 
client. 304 responses are freshness misses at 
the client cache and 200 responses are content 
misses at the client cache. The breakdown of 
requests is given in Table 2. In each category, 
we further breakdown requests according to 
actions taken at the UC cache. In particular, 
we list the percentage of freshness hits at 
the UC cache (LOCAL), misses forwarded 
to a sibling cache (SIBLING), and misses 
forwarded to the Akamai server (DIRECT)?. 
All request directed to a SIBLING were 
cache content misses (TCP_MISS in Squid 
terminology). For DIRECT requests we 
accounted separately for those that arrived 
from the client with a no-cache request 
header (TCP-CLIENT_REFRESH_MISS), 
those that were freshness misses at the UC 
cache (TCP-REFRESH-HIT), and other 
cache misses. We calculated average service 
time for requests in each category excluding 
values exceeding 10 seconds, since otherwise 
the average is distorted by few outliers. Ser- 
vice times of less than 10 seconds included 
all local responses and about 99.5% of all 
responses. It is evident that average service 
times highly varies by request category. 
LOCAL requests are handled significantly 
(70%) faster than requests on which the 
cache contacted another server. The re- 
sponse time on 304 responses is about 40% 
shorter than on 200 responses. 


We are now able to asses the potential re- 
duction in freshness misses, both at the UC 
cache and at caches of its clients. 10.4K out 
of the 19.4K (over 50%) of the requests di- 
rected to the UC cache from client caches 
were validation requests with 304 response. 
All of these requests except for those with 
a no-cache request header could have been 
eliminated. Thus, 45% of total requests be- 
tween client caches and the UC caches would 
have been eliminated. Considering average 
service times shows that the average latency 
gain would have amounted to about 150ms 
(plus RTT) per request. Requests from the 
UC cache to Akamai servers that potentially 
could have been eliminated are all validation 
requests without a no-cache request header. 
This included about 19% (11% for 200 client 


9no requests were forwarded to a parent cache 
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at client cache 
content miss (200) 
9K 208ms 









LOCAL 
35% 80ms 





LOCAL 
28% 51ms 


freshness miss (304) 
10.4K 157ms 


no-cache 
20% 1.1K 


no-cache 
18% 1.3K 


at UC cache 
DIRECT 
59% 269ms 












SIBLING 
6% 360ms 






















304 
12% 0.62K | 68% 3.6K 
DIRECT SIBLING 
67% 196ms 5% 201ms 
304 miss 
29% 2K 53% 3.5K 


Table 2: Breakdown of requests according to cache action. 


responses and 29% for 304 responses) of total 
requests issued to an outside server (sibling 
cache or origin). 


On a side note, it is evident that the UC 
cache evicts items more aggressively than its 
clients caches: the majority of requests where 
304 response was sent to the client were con- 
tent misses at the UC cache and on the other 
hand 60% of the freshness misses at the UC 
cache were freshness misses (and content hits) 
at the client. This suggests that UC cache 
performance on these items (and the possi- 
ble gain from ARL uniqueness) would benefit 
from increased storage or better replacement 
policy. 


In an attempt to try to consider only ARLs 
that are used in a unique fashion per URL 
version we considered only requests to ARLs 
where the value in the last field preceding 
the URL seemed to contain a time-stamp, 
counter, or version identifier. We identified 
5.8K such requests which included 2.9K with 
304 response and 2.9K with 200 response. 
Out of the 304 responses there were 0.8K with 
no-cache headers. Thus, about 35% of total 
requests from clients to the UC cache would 
have been eliminated. Out of the 5.8K re- 
quests, about 60% were DIRECT and about 
13% were DIRECT freshness hits. Thus, 
about 20% of requests to the Akamai server 
could have been eliminated. 


The above discussion asses the potential 
gain from translating the proprietary CDN 
freshness control into the HTTP headers, but 
leaves aside possible reasons for keeping two 
sets of directives. For example, hit-count and 
collecting statistics, but these can usually be 


performed through the referring HTML page 
or using a single embedded object on each 


page. 


6 Conclusion 


We discussed the effects of object-age on 
the performance of cascaded caches, and 
showed, through trace-based simulations, 
that the age penalty can be significant. We 
remark that the age penalty can be elim- 
inated altogether if strong consistency is 
maintained between high-level caches (e.g., 
reverse-proxies or CDN servers) and origin 
servers. Strong consistency, however, is ex- 
pensive and not facilitated through HTTP or 
otherwise widely supported. 


client caches higher-level 
cac! 
@& Sage origin 
e<__ 
e~<- <=_ > 


o- 


Figure 5: Client caches, high-level cache, and 
the origin 


For future work, we propose two ap- 
proaches to alleviate the age penalty while 
working within the current consistency infras- 
tructure. The first, source selection, is de- 
ployed by “low-level” caches. In some archi- 
tectures a cache may have a choice of where 
to forward requests on which a miss occurred. 
If so, it is preferable to forward requests 
to a server that is more likely to have the 
“youngest” fresh copy of the object. More 
generally, source selection should balance dis- 
tance, likelihood of fresh cached copy, and 
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age. The second approach, rejuvenation, is 
deployed by “high-level” caches. We use the 
term rejuvenation for pre-term validation of 
selected copies (well before they expire), as 
a mean to decrease age. At the limit, fre- 
quent rejuvenation amount to strong consis- 
tency between the cache and the origin and 
thus, no age penalty. Rejuvenations reduce 
traffic between the cache and its clients (and 
user-perceived latency), but increase traffic 
between the cache and the origin servers (see 
Figure 5). When the cache serves many 
clients which request an object frequently, the 
benefit of decreased age penalty could signif- 
icantly outweigh the cost. We analyse and 
experimentally-evaluate rejuvenation in sub- 
sequent work [4, 3]. 


The age penalty can widely vary for content 
served by CDNs. The practice of intact end- 
to-end HTTP response headers resulted in an 
order of magnitude decrease in freshness hits 
and in a 2-3 fold increase in validation traf- 
fic. With edited response headers, it seems 
that performance could greatly improve if 
ARL freshness control is translated to HTTP 
freshness control in the rewritten HTTP re- 
sponse headers. Generally, it is desirable 
that CDN clients would need to use only one 
set of freshness control specifications, either 
through HTTP headers, or through the CDN 
proprietary mechanism. CDNs can then ei- 
ther adhere to HTTP directives or re-write 
them to be consistent with the proprietary 
protocol. A related discussion on defining the 
role of CDNs, possibly by incorporating spe- 
cific CDN directives into HTTP headers, is 
given in [9]. 


We conclude with the hope that our work 
would contribute to better understanding, 
by researchers and practitioners, of the age- 
related facet of cache performance, and ulti- 
mately, spur further work aimed at improving 
performance of cascaded caches. 
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Abstract 


We describe a general-purpose architecture for apply- 
ing economic mechanisms for resource allocation in 
distributed systems. Such economic mechanisms are 
required in settings such as the Internet, where re- 
sources belong to different owners. Our architecture 
is built above standard distributed-object frameworks, 
and provides a “market” for arbitrary distributed ob- 
ject resources. We first describe the abstract elements 
and properties of an architecture that can be applied 
over essentially any distributed object-based platform. 
We then describe the MAJIC! system that we have 
implemented over Suns’ Jini platform. A key novel 
aspect of our system is that it handles multiple pa- 
rameters in the allocation and in the specification of 
utilities and costs for each distributed service. We pro- 
vide both theoretical and experimental results show- 
ing the following three key properties of this system: 
(1) Efficient resource allocation. (2) Motivation for 
resource owners to share them with others. (3) Load 
balancing. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Motivation 


The following concept may be viewed as the holy grail 
of “Internet Computing”: Every user connected to the 
Internet should have complete access to all resources 

*Email: {liorl,liadynoam}@cs.huji.ac.il. Supported by grants 
from the Israeli Ministry of Science and the Israeli Academy of 


Sciences. 
1Multiparameter Auctions for JIni Components 


available anywhere on the Internet. The user should 
be presented with an illusion of a single centrally orga- 
nized “global computer”. The main challenge of com- 
puter engineering, in this context, is to design the 
protocols, algorithms, paradigms, and systems that 
achieve this illusion by using the aggregation of the 
physical computers, communication links, and other 
resources that are available on the Internet. 

Ideally, such systems would optimally allocate all 
available resources across the Internet. There are in- 
deed a wide variety of such resources: computational 
resources (such as CPU time, or file servers), infor- 
mation resources (Databases, video), communication 
resources (links, QoS), services (help-desk, access to 
specialized algorithms), hardware (printers, cameras), 
and more. A dream suite of protocols and algorithms 
for the Internet would allow all these resources, as well 
as others, to be optimally and transparently allocated 
across the Internet. 

There are clearly many aspects that need to be ad- 
dressed on the way to this “holy grail”, and many of 
these aspects have received much attention in the lit- 
erature. In this paper we concentrate on the interplay 
and synergy between two key paradigms that address 
different aspects of this challenge: the distributed ob- 
jects paradigm for basic technological interoperability 
and the economic paradigm for motivating resource 
sharing by different users or organizations. 


1.2 Distributed Objects Paradigm 


In recent years the paradigm of distributed object ser- 
vices is becoming the basic backbone of communica- 
tion and cooperation between components of a dis- 
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tributed system. In a distributed object framework, 
computers on a network encapsulate their shareable 
resources (services) in well defined procedural inter- 
faces. Other computers then use these resources by 
performing remote procedure calls (RPC), or in an 
OOP terminology, remote method invocations (RMI) 
on them. In its pure object-oriented variant this 
paradigm is the basis of most modern commercial dis- 
tributed platforms: CORBA [5], Microsoft’s DCOM 
[6], Java’s RMI [35]. Taking a wider perspective, web 
servers follow this paradigm on the level of web pages 
(static or dynamic), and with standards such as XML 
[49] and protocols such as SOAP [41], a true web-like 
infrastructure for distributed processing that follows 
this paradigm emerges. Indeed many authors have 
proposed variants and implementations of this vision 
under names such as “Web of Objects”, “Distributed 
Objects Everywhere”, etc [33, 48, 42, 13, 3]. 


1.3. Economic Paradigms for Resources 
Sharing 


A major difficulty in achieving efficient sharing of re- 
sources across the Internet is the obvious fact that 
the different computers and resources belong to dif- 
ferent organizations. An Internet-wide resource shar- 
ing system must provide motivation for the owners 
of resources to share them with others. Any such 
motivation leads to some kind of economic system, 
and in its simplest form involves payments for ser- 
vices. Such economic systems for distributed allo- 
cation of computing resources have been applied to 
CPU time [9, 47, 46, 45, 27, 34], communication 
[20, 40, 37, 19], and other resources [21, 15, 38, 45], 
and have received much theoretical interest lately 
[20, 25, 10, 32, 16, 39, 28, 29]. Such systems pur- 
sue two complementary goals: that participants are 
indeed motivated to share these resources with others 
and that the resources are indeed allocated well. 


1.4 This Paper 


We first propose a general architecture for augment- 
ing a distributed-object system with payments, and a 
market-based mechanism for allocating resources. We 
then describe a system of this sort, the MAJIC system, 
that we have implemented over Sun’s Jini infrastruc- 
ture. More details are available in the MAJIC web site 
[22]. This architecture allows, for the first time, ap- 
plying the ideas of economic-based cooperation to the 
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full spectrum of resources available on the Internet: 
CPU time, file servers, Databases, online entertain- 
ment, communication bandwidth, algorithms, print- 
ers and other hardware, etc. Moreover, this is done 
in a way that is easily inter-operable with the current 
leading technologies. We provide both general argu- 
ments (and mathematical proofs) showing that such 
an augmented system would indeed function well, and 
specific experimental results from MAJIC, supporting 
these findings. 

This architecture provides, for the first time, an 
economy based general-purpose infrastructure for all 
kind of resources, compared with earlier similar sys- 
tems, which were dedicated to one kind of resource. A 
key novel aspect of our architecture is that it allows 
multiple parameters in specifying utilities and costs 
for each service request and handles these parameters 
in an efficient and non-trivial way. 

It is clear that any system that achieves serious re- 
source sharing over the Internet must address both the 
issue of technical inter-component communication and 
the issue of motivating selfish entities to share their re- 
sources. We believe that systems built along the prin- 
ciples laid here answer both issues in an integrated, 
inter-operable, and efficient way and could provide a 
general-purpose architecture that allows true efficient 
resource sharing on the Internet! 


2 A blueprint for a market of dis- 
tributed object services 


2.1 Basic idea 


The starting point of our architecture is simple: each 
object that provides a service may attach a “price-tag” 
to it. When another object wishes to use a particular 
type of service, it calls a central “service market place” 
that functions as the object request broker. The mar- 
ket performs a “reverse auction” for this service, where 
all available objects (service providers) that provide a 
service of this type can participate. The provider that 
charges the lowest price wins, and gets to service the 
request for the agreed-upon price. 

A simple example that we will use throughout 
the paper is a printing service. Our starting point 
assumes that printers provide the service of print- 
ing a page by providing the simple remote method: 
printer.print(page). Each printer has a price for this 
service: printer.getPrice(). A computer that wants 
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to print a page on a printer that does not belong to 
him gets the reference to the cheapest printer from the 
“printing market” and can then print on this printer: 
market. getPrinter().print(page). 

Several basic issues need to be addressed before this 
can be made into a workable system, and we describe 
the major ones. 


2.2 Parameterized Services 


Looking at the previous printing example, one is im- 
mediately concerned with the differences between dif- 
ferent printers and printing jobs. In reality many pa- 
rameters distinguish one print job from another: num- 
ber of pages, page size, printer’s location, printing 
speed, print quality, etc. Clearly any serious system 
that handles printing services must be aware of these 
differences. More generally, distributed object services 
receive input parameters - it is quite clear that the 
price requested for a service must be tightly related to 
these parameters. Additionally, inter-changeable dis- 
tributed service providers are still not totally equiva- 
lent in many of their parameters (such as their quality, 
virtual location or their speed). 

This is not a simple issue to tackle when one at- 
tempts to produce a “market” for these services. Ig- 
noring the parameters in the market will simply make 
any type of efficiency in resource allocation impossible. 
Taking all the parameters into account in the defini- 
tion of the “market” will lead to a logically separate 
market for each request and for each service provider, 
eliminating competition and thus any flexibility in al- 
locations. The solution is clearly to work within a sin- 
gle market, but take parameters into account during 
resource assignment. 

In our system each service type specifies the set 
of parameters of the service, defining the parameter 
space of the service. Each service provider can supply 
the service in some specified subset of the parameter 
space. Back to our example, a certain printer may 
only be able to print on “A4” or “letter” page sizes, 
but not on “A3” size, while another may also offer “A3” 
size. Similarly, a printer will usually only supply the 
printing service at a certain physical location or with 
a certain time delay (depending on its current load). 
Each service request may be in a single point of the 
parameter space (“I need A4 pages”), or may be satis- 
fied with a whole subset of the parameter space (“A4 
or letter is fine”), possibly with preferences among the 
different possibilities. 


In economic terms, each point in the parameter 
space of a service type is a separate product type. 
The products that correspond to different points in 
the parameter space of a single service type are partial 
substitutes to each other - both for service providers 
and for service requesters. The challenge we face (and 
solve below) is to organize a single market for all these 
products, while handling the partial substitution in an 
economically efficient way. 


2.3 Sellers’ Quote and Buyers’ Utility 


Our economic system is based on a common cur- 
rency in which all participants can express their eco- 
nomic preferences. Thus we assume that each service 
provider - seller - has a certain internal cost for sup- 
plying the service at each point of the parameter space 
that can be provided by him. Similarly, each service 
requester - buyer - has a certain economic benefit from 
receiving the service, a benefit that may depend on 
the parameters. Denote by P the parameter space 
of a certain service type, our economic model of par- 
ticipants is given by the following two functions: (1) 
Sellers’ cost function: cs : P + Rt. For a point 
p € P, cs(p) specifies seller S’s internal cost for sup- 
plying the service with parameters p. I.e., he would 
like to provide this service with these parameters if 
he is paid more than cg(p), and would not agree to 
provide the service for a lower price. We take the 
convention that if S cannot provide the service with 
parameters p at all then cs(p) = oo. (2) Buyers’ util- 
ity function: ug : P + Rt. For a point p € P, 
up(p) specifies buyer B’s benefit from receiving the 
service with parameters p. Le., he would like to re- 
ceive this service with these parameters if he pays less 
than ug(p), and would not agree to buy the service 
for a higher price. We take the convention that if the 
service with parameters p is not acceptable at all to 
him, then ug(p) = 0. 

In our system, each seller sends to the market a 
function corresponding to his cost function — called the 
quote function gs : P + Rt. For a point p € P, qs(p) 
specifies his “quote” for the service with parameters p 
— i.e. the amount of money he demands for providing 
the service with these parameters. The quote func- 
tion qs is essentially a catalog specifying a price for 
each choice of parameters that can be supplied by S. 
Informally speaking, the quote function qg of a seller 
should correspond tightly to his cost function cs. This 
however cannot be guaranteed at this point as a seller 
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will likely send to the market a quote function aimed 
for maximizing his profits - not aimed at any partic- 
ular correspondence with his cost function. We will 
return to this point below. The system allow sellers 
to modify their quote functions occasionally, taking 
into account changes in status. 

When a buyer requests a service he sends to the 
market a representation of his utility function. The 
market matches this buyer with the seller that fits him 
best. The abstract process that takes place is that 
the market creates an agent for the buyer based on 
his utility function. This agent is presented with the 
catalogs (quote functions) of all sellers, and chooses 
the best seller and parameters. The details of this 
process are explained in section 2.4. 

The representation of the quote and utility functions 
as objects may be given by specifying the formulas 
that define them as a function of the different param- 
eter values or may be given by opaque distributed ob- 
jects that encapsulate these functions. The choice of 
representation will usually depend on the service type 
and has consequences in how the system can function. 


2.4 The Market Mechanism 


As mentioned, the market holds the current quotes 
from all sellers {gs}, and when it receives a request 
from a buyer - specified by the buyer’s utility function 
up — it attempts matching this request to the best 
seller and choosing the best parameter values. The 
optimization criteria is the surplus: surplusg,s(p) = 
up(p) — qs(p). For a given supplier S, the parame- 
ters p are chosen as to maximize this surplus: pR 5 = 
arg max,{surplusg,s(p)}. In case this search over the 
parameter space is computationally feasible (this de- 
pends on the representations of the parameter space 
and the quote and utility functions), the buyers’ agent 
can directly find these optimal parameters. Otherwise, 
the system allows each buyer to supply a “parameter 
search engine” that attempts finding these parameters, 
given a quote function (encapsulated by an object) 
as input. We expect this mechanism to be computa- 
tionally efficient in many cases, either because of the 
simplicity of the parameter space, or because of the 
small number of parameters. However, when search- 
ing in complex parameter space, we expect the buyer’s 
search engine to find a close approximation in reason- 
able time. 

The optimal supplier is chosen as to optimize 
the surplus under the optimal parameters: S* 


arg max, {surplusp,s(pz s)}. At this point the buy- 
ers’ agent must check that this surplus is indeed pos- 
itive: surplusp,s-(pR s-) > 0. Otherwise, the buyer 
is not willing to pay as much as the optimal seller is 
asking, and the service request should be canceled. As 
analyzed theoretically in section 4, and demonstrated 
experimentally in section 5, this agent-based alloca- 
tion produces efficient allocations in terms of reported 
utilities and quotes. 


Once the optimal S*and p*are found, the mar- 
ket may in principle fix any payment d in the range 
gs: (p*) <d <ug(p*). Any price in this range will be 
acceptable both to the buyer and to the seller. The 
simplest choice would be to use the quote function as 
the price: the buyer must pay the seller the amount 
of qs-+(p*). This is certainly the usual choice in com- 
merce as it corresponds to the catalog price of the 
chosen product. In terms of auction theory, this cor- 
responds to a first price auction [31, 24]. 


We suggest also a different choice of payment, gen- 
eralizing Vickrey’s second price auction [44]. The mo- 
tivation for this payment rule is to motivate sellers to 
send the market a quote that is equal to their cost 
function qs cs — a property known as incentive 
compatibility. This is extremely important due to the 
fact that otherwise the assignment does not optimize 
the allocation according to the true costs but rather 
according to the quotes. Indeed the previously men- 
tioned payment rule motivates sellers to announce a 
quote that is higher than their costs — thus potentially 
leading to a wrong choice of seller. For general back- 
ground on this topic see [14, 4, 23], and for specific 
discussion in the context of computation resources see 
[28, 26, 36, 43]. 


The payment rule we suggest is as follows. Let S? 
be the second best choice for supplier: S? = S? 
arg maxszs; {surplusp,s(pz,s)}- The surplus with 
supplier S? is less or equal to the surplus with sup- 
plier S*. This payment method mandates that the 
buyer only gets the surplus of S*, while the opti- 
mal seller gets the difference between the two sur- 
pluses. Thus the payment to supplier S* is given 
by: d= up(p*g,5-) — surplusp,s2(p* p52). The main 
theoretical result we show, using the standard game- 
theoretic models of rational behavior, is that this pay- 
ment method results in incentive compatibility, and 
thus all rational sellers indeed quote their true costs 
leading to efficiency of allocations in the system. 
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2.5 Load Balancing as a By Product 


As described above, this type of system ensures opti- 
mal allocation of each request to the service provider 
that is best for it. In cases that requests do not con- 
flict with each other, this implies that the system ob- 
tains optimal global performance. This is clearly not 
the usual case! The whole point of allocation in dis- 
tributed systems is handling the conflicts — different 
requests should normally be split between the avail- 
able servers. Going back to our printing example, 
not everyone can gain access to the best and cheapest 
printer — this would likely cause a bottleneck there. 
Indeed, perhaps the most basic requirement from a 
distributed system is that of load balance: the load 
should be reasonably split between available servers. 

A key observation is that economic-based systems 
can provide this load balancing — if designed correctly. 
Specifically, when one considers the underlying reason 
why load balancing is usually desired, it seems that 
the reason is simply that users want their requests to 
be served quickly. Putting this into economic terms, 
users’ utilities depend on the time until their request is 
serviced. This is rarely formalized, but may be easily 
formalized if service-time is a parameter in the param- 
eter space of the service type — as it is in our system. 
E.g., a request may specify a firm deadline by setting 
the utility to be zero if the service-time is greater than 
the required deadline. Similarly, gentler penalties for 
tardiness may be applied by tailoring the utility func- 
tion’s dependence on time. Suppliers, on the other 
hand, must make sure that their quotes do indeed re- 
flect their current capabilities in terms of service-time 
and must modify them when their load changes. 

Load balancing emerges automatically once the 
quotes of the different suppliers do indeed reflect their 
actual service-time capabilities. As a certain service 
supplier gets more requests assigned to it, it must 
raise the service-time promised in his quotes. This 
will automatically cause time-sensitive requests to be 
allocated to other service suppliers — those with lower 
loads. Requests that are less sensitive to service-time 
and more sensitive to other parameters that are opti- 
mized by a loaded supplier may still be assigned to it. 
This form of load balancing strikes a balance between 
optimized matching of service parameters and reduc- 
ing the service-time in a way that is locally perfect: 
exactly according to the specification of the service 
request. 

This local optimization does not necessarily imply 


global optimal balance of load: an assignment of a 
certain supplier to one request may result in a heavy 
penalty for the next request. Indeed, any formaliza- 
tion of optimal global allocation is computationally 
intractable (NP-complete) [11], and moreover, cannot 
be done in an online mode — servicing requests as they 
come [8]. Yet, we supply theoretical evidence as well 
as experimental results, suggesting that load balance 
emerges. 


3 The MAJIC system: Multi- 
parameter Auctions for JIni 
Components 


The MAJIC system is built on top of Sun’s Jini plat- 
form, while implementing the basic architecture de- 
scribed above. We chose the Jini platform since it is 
a simple yet powerful distributed object system with 
open source. Moreover, Jini’s object-broker mecha- 
nism — the lookup service — turned out to be easily 
adapted to our purposes. In addition, Jini uses Java’s 
code mobility capabilities, which in our case allows 
transfer of utility functions and quote functions en- 
capsulated in objects. 


3.1 Jini overview 


The Jini™™ system is a distributed systems technol- 
ogy released by Sun Microsystems in 1999. The Jini 
technology enables all types of digital devices to work 
together in a community, without extensive planning 
or installation. It is built on top of the Java envi- 
ronment [17] and the RMI mechanism [35]. Detailed 
specifications and explanations regarding the Jini sys- 
tem can be found in [1, 7]; on-line documentation can 
be found in [18]. We now describe only the bare es- 
sentials that are directly required for our purposes. 
The Jini technology infrastructure provides mech- 
anisms for devices, services, and users to join and 
detach spontaneously from a network, and be visible 
and available to those who wants to use it. Each Jini 
system is built around one or more lookup services. 
A lookup service is a service that maintains a list of 
known services and provides the ability to search and 
find services via the lookup protocol. When a ser- 
vice is booted on to the network, it uses the discovery 
protocol to find the local lookup service. The service 
then registers its proxy object (a Java object) with 
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the lookup service using the join protocol. When a 
client program queries the lookup service for a par- 
ticular service (using the lookup protocol), the lookup 
service returns the appropriate service proxy (or a set 
of service proxies) to the client. Then, the client can 
invoke methods of the chosen service using the proxy. 
The invocation can be done either locally or remotely 
(using Java RMI protocol). Figure 1 illustrates the 
system normal flow. 






1. Discovery 
and Join. 





4, Service 
Invocation 


Figure 1 - Jini protocols flow 


We use two other Jini concepts inside MAJIC; the 
first is the leasing mechanism ([7] ch. 10), which pro- 
vides Jini its self-healing nature. This mechanism is 
a timed-based resource reservation: if a service fails 
or stops (either intentionally or unintentionally) with- 
out “cleaning up” after itself, its leases will eventually 
expire and the service will be deleted. The second con- 
cept is the service attribute set ({7] ch. 7), a flexible 
way for services to annotate their proxy objects with 
information describing the service; thus helping clients 
to find their required services. 


3.2 MAJIC Architecture overview 


The MAJIC architecture is based on the general 
blueprint described above applied to Jini platform. 
The main considerations were to preserve interoper- 
ability and the programming paradigms of the original 
Jini platform, while providing maximal flexibility. In 
addition, the market mechanisms should have minimal 
effect on the performance of the system. 


3.2.1 Service Types 


Each service type in our architecture is implemented 
as a Jini service that additionally implements the 
Economy Service Interface (ESI). Each service type 
has a well known set of parameters that defines the 
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parameter space. The parameters are partitioned into 
seller parameters, those that are totally fixed by each 
seller, and buyer parameters which can be chosen by 
each buyer. Each service type defines a Service Con- 
tract class (a subclass of the abstract SC class de- 
scribed below) for sellers and a Buyer Valuation class 
(a subclass of the abstract BV class described below) 
for buyers. 


3.2.2 The market 


The market is implemented as an extension (subclass) 
of Jini’s lookup service that uses economic mechanisms 
to perform efficient allocation. When service providers 
(sellers) join the market, they submit their quote 
wrapped in a Seller Contract (SC) object, passed as 
one of the service attributes. Whenever a buyer per- 
forms a lookup using the market, the buyer submits his 
utility function and its parameter search engine, both 
wrapped in a Buyer Valuation (BV) object. This is 
used by the market to create a buyer agent that per- 
forms the economic search for the optimal seller and 
parameters. Finally, the market returns a proxy to 
the optimal seller as the result of the lookup request. 
Additionally, a Final Contract object encapsulating 
the closed deal is created and sent to the buyer and to 
the seller. We have implemented two distinct markets, 
corresponding to the two payment methods described 
in the blueprint (first or second price). 


3.2.3. The seller 


The seller is a Jini service provider (thus additionally 
implementing the ESI interface). When joining a mar- 
ket, the seller should submit its quote function encap- 
sulated in the SC object. Note that the quote function 
may be implemented as an arbitrary Java method; the 
method’s code is actually transferred to the market. In 
addition to the quote function, the SC object also in- 
cludes the fixed values of all seller parameters as well 
some timing-control information to be described be- 
low. Using the ESI interface, the seller receives online 
notifications of all Final Contracts (described below) 
and must be able to update and resubmit its SC ob- 
ject to the market. When the seller is actually invoked 
by a buyer using a previously obtained proxy, it must 
verify the validity of the corresponding FC. 
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3.2.4 The buyer 


The buyer is a simple Jini client that in a lookup re- 
quest sends the market its BV object. The BV ob- 
ject encapsulates both the utility function and the pa- 
rameter search engine that finds the best values for 
the buyer parameters (accessed through a getBuyer- 
Parameters() method). Both of these may be im- 
plemented as arbitrary Java methods whose code is 
transferred to the market and used as the buyers’ 
agent. The parameter search engine may use well- 
known structure information regarding the parameter 
space of a particular service type, or may perform an 
exhaustive search of the parameter space. 


3.2.5 Final contract 


The Final Contract (FC) is a sealed contract that rep- 
resents a closed deal between a buyer and a seller; it is 
constructed by the market and contains the following: 
a unique identifier, the SC, the chosen Buyer Param- 
eters (BP), and the payment details. The FC should, 
in principle, be digitally signed by the market (this is 
not currently implemented) and is to be used as the 
basis for the actual electronic fund transfers. 


3.2.6 Time-control mechanisms 


Two mechanisms are supplied for ensuring that sellers’ 
time-dependent quotes are used only if they are up to 
date. Every SC that is submitted to the market allows 
specifying a maximum number of contracts that may 
be created according to this SC. Whenever the maxi- 
mum is reached, the market removes this seller from its 
list of service providers. Sellers with time-dependent 
quotes can specify a low maximum and then must peri- 
odically update their SC prior to this maximum being 
reached. In addition, each FC contains a lease control 
object (LCO) that ensures sellers that their services 
will be invoked by buyers within a predefined time in- 
terval. When the lease expires, the service proxy can 
no longer be used and an exception is raised. 


3.3 Participants obligations 


There are some implicit contracts (commitments and 
obligations) between all entities (players). The most 
significant assumption is that the market is trustable 
and accepted by all sides. 

The market can assign buyers to a seller, as long as 
its SC is valid. The SC is valid as long as the service 


is registered at the lookup service and the seller hasn’t 
supplied the maximum number of contracts mentioned 
in his SC. The seller must provide the service accord- 
ing to the parameters published in the FC, as long 
as the FC is valid (i.e. the FC lease hasn’t expired). 
The seller is required to change all necessary parame- 
ters inside its SC whenever relevant (time dependent 
parameters). The buyer can execute the service dur- 
ing the lease duration, defined in the FC. Both seller 
and buyer accept the payment details described inside 
the FC. 


4 ‘Theoretical Analysis 


We describe a theoretical model that analyze our mul- 
tiparameter market system. 


4.1 The Model 


The Model is based on two types of players: a buyer 
and a seller, and a market place. Denote by P the 
parameter space of a certain service type. 

Each Seller S, has: 


1. A private cost function: cs : P + R*. If S can- 
not provide the service with parameters p, then 
cs(p) = ov. 

2. A public quote function gg : P 4 Rt. This func- 
tion is sent to the market. 


Each Buyer B, has two functions that are coupled to- 
gether: 


1. A utility function: up : P + R*. If the service 
with parameters p is not acceptable at all to him, 
then ug(p) = 0. 

2. A function gg : Q - P , where Q is the space of 
all possible quote functions. This function acts as 
the parameter search engine that finds appropri- 
ate parameters, given a quote function. 


See section 2.3 for explanations. 
Definition 1. gz is called optimal if Vqs, gp(qs) € 


arg maxpep{up(p) — qs(p)}. Le., gp finds the param- 
eters that maximize the buyer surplus. 


4.1.1 The assignment mechanism 


The market holds the current quotes from all sellers 
{qs}, and when it receives a request from a buyer B, 
(us, gp), it attempts matching this request to the best 
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seller and choosing the best parameter values. The 
optimization criteria is the surplus. For a given sup- 
plier S, the parameters p are chosen by the buyer’s 
parameter search engine: pz s = gp(qs). The opti- 
mal seller is chosen as to optimize the surplus under 
these parameters: S* = arg max, {surplusp,s(pR s)}- 
If surplusg,s- < 0 then the request is denied. Other- 
wise, the market fixes a payment dg.s- according to 
one of the following payment methods: 


e first price: dp,s- = qs+(Pp,5-) 


e second price: 
let S? = arg max, ,,. {surplusp,s}. 
dg,s- = us(Pz s-) — surplus p,s2(Dz 2) 
If surplusg.s2 < 0 or S? does not exist then 
dp,s+ = uB(p.s-)- 


Finally, the market outputs the assignment B +— S* 
and the payment dgz_\s-. 

We assume the following: (1) Several sellers have 
registered at the market and can alter their quote func- 
tions at any moment. (2) Buyers arrive to the market 
online and immediately receive a seller assignment. 


4.2 Model Properties 


We show that this model has the following properties: 
incentive compatibility, allocation efficiency and load 
balancing. Our analysis uses game theoretic notions 
that are standard in the field of mechanism design 
(see [23, 30]). Proofs for all theorems can be found in 
the full version of the paper [22]. 

Definition 2. (seller gain) For a fixed buyer 
(us,gp) the gain of seller S is 


dp,s — cs(p) 


; B gets Swith 
gains(qs,q-s) = { 0 7 . 


otherwise 


where g_g is a vector of the quotes of all other sellers. 
Definition 3. (Dominant strategy) A strategy 
(quote) gs of seller S is called dominant if for ev- 
ery other declared quote gs and for every declara- 
tions of all other players g_s , gains(qs,q-s) > 
gains(Gs,q-s). 

Definition 4. (Incentive Compatibility) A mar- 
ket mechanism will be called incentive compatible if 
declaring the true cost function (gg = cs) is a domi- 
nant strategy for all sellers. 

Note: We do not discuss in this paper incentive com- 
patibility for buyers as it is known that this can not 


be achieved concurrently with incentive compatibility 
of sellers as known from the analysis of bilateral trade 
[23]. 


Theorem 4.1. Assume that (1) the assignment of 
services does not cause changes in any cg and (2) gp 
is optimal for all buyers, then the second price MAJIC 
mechanism is incentive compatible. 


Remark. According to [29], when gg is not optimal, 
the VCG mechanism is not incentive compatible. Nev- 
ertheless, there are methods that achieve feasible ap- 
proximation to incentive compatibility; such methods 
are described in [29]. 


Lemma. Under assumptions of theorem 4.1, 
VupVgsVq-s gains(cs,g-s) > gains(Gs,q-s). 


Definition 5. The total welfare achieved by the 
market is DB gets S with p. (uB(p) = cs(p)). 


Theorem 4.2. Assume that (1) for all sellers gg = 
cs; (2) for each buyer gp is optimal; (3) the assign- 
ment of services does not cause changes in any cg. 
Then, for every sequence of service requests the total 
welfare is optimized by the market’s allocation. 


We can show that the load balancing achieved by 
this economic-based model is good in many situations. 
Specifically, if all service suppliers are identical, then 
we would expect for almost uniform allocation of work 
among the suppliers. 


Theorem 4.3. Assume that (1) All the service 
providers are identical; (2) All buyers place a positive 
utility on faster service-time; (3) All quotes are cor- 
rectly updated to reflect to the service suppliers true 
load. Then, the allocation obtained by the market 
achieves a makespan (last completion time of a ser- 
vice) that is within a factor of 2 w.r.t. the optimal 
allocation. 


It is shown in [2] that no algorithm can achieve a 
better competitive ratio. As usual, and as demon- 
strated by our experiments, typical behavior is much 
better and applies in a wider class of situations. 


5 Experimental results 


We have performed several kinds of tests on the MA- 
JIC system: the system performance overhead, the 
load balancing effect, and the resource allocation ef- 
ficienc. We have created two types of services and 
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corresponding clients: a trivial service, called Simple, 
and a complex one, called Printer. The simple service 
has a single parameter (price) and the corresponding 
client has a fixed utility function. The printer service 
has several parameters: price per page, service-time 
(the time that the client request can be served), qual- 
ity and speed. The service-time parameter varies with 
time to achieve simulation of time dependent services. 


5.1 Testing environment description 


We have built a network based testing environment 
that enables us to execute services and clients on sev- 
eral machines simultaneously. The entities (lookup 
service, services and clients) and their parameters can 
be externally configured. We have used a single ma- 
chine (PIII-600 processor, 128KB RAM, WinNT 4.0 
OS) for invoking the lookup service and the service 
providers, and another machine (PIII-600 processor, 
2GB RAM, Linux OS) for invoking the clients. The 
machines were connected by LAN (Ethernet 10Mb/s). 
The flow of events of each test was as follows: (1) 
Activating a specific type of lookup service. (2) Ac- 
tivating the required service providers. (3) Activat- 
ing the clients with configurable time interval between 
their invocations. (4) The clients initiate the lookup 
protocol and eventually invoke the given service. 


5.2 Results 
5.2.1 System performance 


The performance of the system has been measured by 
the lookup protocol response time, since it is the most 
significant difference between the Jini and the MAJIC 
systems. This is measured at the buyer side and con- 
tains the lookup search time and the network latency. 
Fig 2 shows the performance results in high load sce- 
nario (no time interval between clients). In low load 
scenarios the results are similar, but the relative over- 
head is larger (see the full version of the paper [22]). 
The tests have been performed using 1000 clients and 
variable number of “simple” services. The main pur- 
pose of this test is to examine the MAJIC system 
overhead due to the market mechanism (including the 
parameter search engine) and the additional message 
(FC) that is being sent to the chosen seller after every 
assignment. We should emphasis that the additional 
overhead is only for the lookup service itself, which is 
normally insignificant compared to invocations of ser- 


vices. From these results, we see indeed that the MA- 
JIC overhead is not prohibitive: in the low load case, 
we observed a 50% MAJIC overhead, while in the high 
load case we observed only 15% overhead. The differ- 
ence between the two cases can be explained by the 
fact that in the high load scenario most of the lookup 
time is spent on waiting for entering the lookup service 
and therefore the MAJIC overhead is less significant. 


Figure 2: Lookup response 
time in high load scenario 
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5.2.2 Load balancing 


The load balancing tests have been performed on 8 
printer services with 500 clients (500ms time interval 
between clients invocations). The services were iden- 
tical in all parameters. Each seller’s service-time was 
constantly updated to reflect its current load. Each 
buyer had a 60 ms job duration and a utility function: 
up = 120 — 0.05- service — time. Fig 3 shows the 
assignments of clients to services by the MAJIC sys- 
tem (for example, service number 1 was assigned to 64 
clients). The average number of clients assigned to a 
service is 62.5, moreover, the maximal deviation from 
the average is 10%. Pure online algorithms geared to 
load balancing, which are 2-competitive, show similar 
results [12]. 
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Figure 3: Load balancing in 
the MAJIC system 
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5.2.3 Resource allocation efficiency 


In order to demonstrate resource allocation efficiency, 
we chose to perform tests on the quality attribute of a 
printer service. We have designed a system that con- 
tains printer services with different printing qualities. 
‘In this system, each buyer had a particular preference 
for a printing quality. We expected from the MA- 
JIC system to assign buyers with preference for higher 
quality to high quality printers and vice versa. We 
have used 3 printer services with the following qual- 
ities: High (quality=150, price=15), Medium (qual- 
ity=100, price=10) and Low (quality=50, price=5). 
Note that as quality decreases the printing price de- 
creases as well. Each buyer has a parameter, fy, 
which is a continuous quality factor that is chosen 
uniformly in the range of [0,1]. This factor represents 
the buyer’s preference for printing quality. We acti- 
vated 100 clients using the following utility function: 
up = 40+ f,- quality. As f, increases, the buyer util- 
ity grows faster with quality. Thus, we expect that as 
the quality factor gets higher, the client will tend to be 
assigned to higher quality printer, although it charges 
higher price. In Fig 4, we show buyers assignments 
on the described services with respect to their quality 
. As we can see, buyer with higher quality factor is 
assigned to higher quality service. For example, the 
buyer with f, = 0.8 is assigned to the High quality 
service. 


Fig 4: 
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Fig 5: Assignment by 
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In addition, we have tested the same scenario when 
the printer service-time had also been taken into con- 
sideration: ug = 100+ fy-quality—0.25-service_time. 
As we can see in Fig 5, the service-time parameter 
caused a load balancing effect; when one of the ser- 
vices was loaded, the clients that were supposed to be 
assigned to this service have been assigned to an adja- 
cent service instead. We observe that even when the 
system manifests load balancing, the clients’ quality 
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preferences still effect the assignments. 


6 Conclusions 


We have introduced a blueprint for an infrastructure 
that performs on line auctions for computer services 
over distributed object systems. We implemented 
such a system on top of Sun’s Jini system. We 
have presented both theoretical and initial empirical 
studies showing the efficiency of such systems. Two 
major aspects of our architecture distinguishes our 
work from previous related systems: (1) we provide 
a general-purpose architecture as opposed to previous 
economically-based systems that were dedicated to a 
single resources. (2) Our infrastructure handles a mul- 
tiparameter space in a non trivial way. 

The main future test that should be applied to our 
system is using it on a large scale for some specific ser- 
vice types. This way, we can examine some parameters 
of the MAJIC system: the system efficiency, possible 
implementations of parameters search engines, inte- 
gration with existing security environments, etc. 
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End-to-end WAN Service Availability* 
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Abstract 


This paper seeks to understand how network failures 
affect the availability of service delivery across wide 
area networks and to evaluate classes of techniques 
for improving end-to-end service availability. Using 
several large-scale connectivity traces, we develop a 
model of failures that includes key parameters such 
as failure location and failure duration. We then use 
trace-based simulation to evaluate several classes of 
techniques for coping with network failures. We find 
that caching alone is seldom effective at insulating 
services from failures but that the combination of 
mobile extension code and prefetching can improve 
failure rates by as much as an order of magnitude 
for classes of service whose semantics support discon- 
nected operation. We find that routing-based tech- 
niques may provide significant improvements, but 
that the improvements of many individual techniques 
are limited because they do not address all signifi- 
cant categories of network failures. By combining the 
techniques we examine, some systems may be able to 
improve availability by as much as one or two orders 
of magnitude. 


1 Introduction 


This paper seeks to understand how network fail- 
ures affect the availability of service delivery across 
wide area networks (WANs) and to evaluate classes 
of techniques for improving end-to-end service avail- 
ability. By providing a quantitative analysis of these 
techniques, we hope to provide a framework to help 
service designers select from and make best use of 
currently-available techniques. Further, we seek to 
evaluate the potential impact on availability from 
proposed extensions to the Internet infrastructure 
such as replication of active objects [1, 3, 13, 29, 30, 
35] and overlay routing [26]. 
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Novell, and Tivoli. Dahlin was supported by an NSF CA- 
REER award (CCR-9733842) and an Alfred P. Sloan Research 
Fellowship. 
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Although several commercial hosting services to- 
day advertise 99.99% or 99.999% (“four 9’s” or “five 
9’s”) server availability, providing highly available 
servers is not sufficient for providing a highly avail- 
able service because it is not an end-to-end approach: 
other types of failures can prevent users from ac- 
cessing services. Internet connectivity failures, un- 
fortunately, are not rare. Paxson [23], for example 
finds that “significant routing pathologies” prevent 
selected pairs of hosts from communicating about 
1.5% to 3.3% of the time, and more recent measure- 
ments [36] suggest that availability has not signifi- 
cantly improved since then. In contrast with the 5 
minutes per year of unavailability for a five-9’s sys- 
tem, a typical two-9’s Internet-delivered service will 
be unavailable for nearly 15 minutes per day from a 
typical client. 


Although caching can improve file system avail- 
ability [12, 14], there is reason to be concerned that 
caching alone will not significantly improve WAN ser- 
vice availability because much HTTP traffic is un- 
cachable [7, 34]. This limitation motivates us to study 
the potential effectiveness of other techniques such 
as hoarding [14], push-based content distribution [9], 
relaxed consistency, mobile extensions to ship service 
code to proxies or clients [1, 3, 13, 29, 30, 35], any- 
cast [2, 8, 35], and overlay routing [26]. Although 
the performance benefits of many of these techniques 
have been studied, their potential impact on end-to- 
end availability has not been quantified. 


Our analysis faces two challenges. First, we wish 
to evaluate the potential effectiveness of a wide range 
of techniques for a wide range of services. To do this, 
we abstract away both the detailed design of the tech- 
niques and the semantic requirements of the services. 
By using these simplifications, we can determine up- 
per bounds on improvements that different classes of 
techniques can yield. To refine these simple bounds, 
we then explore the sensitivity of the techniques to 
parameters representing factors that could limit their 
effectiveness. The second challenge is that available 
studies of WAN failure patterns do not quantify sev- 
eral important parameters. To address this, we ana- 
lyze connectivity traces to develop a model suitable 
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for evaluating techniques for coping with failures. 

This work makes three contributions. First, we 
develop a WAN connectivity failure model that in- 
cludes failure rate, failure location, and failure du- 
ration. A key finding is that failure duration distri- 
butions appear heavy-tailed, which means that long 
failures account for a significant fraction of failure 
durations. Second, we conclude that data-caching- 
based techniques for improving service availability 
will likely have little success, but that the combi- 
nation of prefetching and shipping mobile extension 
code to clients and proxies has the potential to im- 
prove failure rates by over an order of magnitude. 
Unfortunately, three factors may significantly limit 
these gains: (i) compulsory misses to extension code 
and state, (ii) capacity misses due to limitations in 
the number of extensions a client or proxy can host, 
and (iii) service-specific semantic requirements that 
prevent some services from using these techniques. 
Finally, we find that routing-based approaches can 
significantly improve failure rates, but that near- 
client, near-server, and interior network failures all 
contribute significantly to the overall failure rates, 
which limits end-to-end improvements from efforts 
that address only one type of problem (e.g., multi- 
hosting a server with multiple ISPs). 

The rest of this paper proceeds as follows. We 
first discuss related work in the areas of coping with 
network failures and modeling Internet failure pat- 
terns. We then describe the network failure model we 
have developed. Section 4 evaluates classes of tech- 
niques for coping with network failures when deliver- 
ing Internet services. Finally, Section 5 summarizes 
our conclusions. 


2 Related work 


The basic techniques we examine for improving ro- 
bustness have been studied in other contexts. In 
file systems, caching, hoarding, and relaxed consis- 
tency can isolate clients from network and server 
failures [12, 14, 27]. Odyssey [21] explores using 
application-specific adaptation to cope with discon- 
nection by dynamically adjusting service semantics. 

In the context of web services, previous studies 
have examined the performance benefits of caching [7, 
28, 33], prefetching [6, 22, 16, 24], pushing up- 
dates (18, 28], push-based content distribution [9], 
server replication [20], mobile code [1, 3, 13, 29, 30], 
and overlay routing [26], but the impact on end-to- 
end service availability of these techniques has not 
been systematically quantified. 

Systems implementing variations of some of these 
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techniques have been built. The Netscape Navigator 
browser supports “off-line” browsing from its cache 
and and the Microsoft Internet Explorer Browser sup- 
ports hoarding. Joseph et al.’s Rover toolkit [13] is 
designed to support disconnected operation for mo- 
bile clients accessing services. But these techniques 
have not been systematically applied to or evaluated 
for large numbers of services. 

Paxson studies IP-level routing pathologies and 
finds that “major routing pathologies” thwart IP 
routing between a given pair of hosts 1.5% to 3.4% of 
the time [23]. The study focuses on quantifying the 
prevalence and diagnosing the causes of IP-level fail- 
ures. Our analysis builds on this study by studying 
these traces to determine metrics relevant to end-to- 
end service delivery: failure location and duration. 

Labovitz et al. [17] examine route availability by 
studying routing table update logs. They find that 
only 25% to 35% of routes had availability higher 
than 99.99% and that 10% of routes were available 
less than 95% of the time. They find that 60% of 
failures are repaired in a half hour or less, and that 
the remaining failures exhibit a heavy-tailed distribu- 
tion. These results are qualitatively consistent with 
our end-to-end analysis and provide additional evi- 
dence that connectivity failures may significantly re- 
duce WAN service availability. 

Zhang et al. [36] study NIMI and traceroute mea- 
surements taken during December 1999 and January 
2000. They find that routing reliability has neither 
degraded nor improved significantly since Paxson’s 
1995 study. The focus of this study is on stationarity 
of network behavior, and it finds considerable varia- 
tion in behavior at different network locations, at dif- 
ferent times, and on different time scales. This points 
to a potential limitation of our current study, which 
uses average behavior across paths and over time to 
develop a model of average availability. Given the 
variability found by Zhang et al. for the metrics of 
route stability, packet loss, and throughput, future 
work to study the impact of route variability of con- 
nectivity would be valuable. 


3 Network failure model 


We seek to model parameters of network failures that 
most directly affect techniques to improve availabil- 
ity. The most basic parameter is failure rate: what 
fraction of time are two nodes unable to communi- 
cate? We then analyze failure patterns along two 
dimensions: failure location and failure duration. 
Failure duration is important because it influ- 
ences the effectiveness of techniques for coping with 
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failures. For example, it may be simpler to use 
caching or prefetching to mask short failures than 
long failures since masking long failures requires pre- 
dicting access patterns across longer periods of time, 
transferring more data to the cache, and storing more 
data in the cache. 


Failure location is important because it influences 
the effectiveness of routing-based strategies. We use 
a simple model that classifies failures into three oper- 
ationally significant categories — “near-source,” “in- 
middle,” and “near-destination.” Near-source fail- 
ures represent failures of the client stub network that 
disconnect a source machine or source subnet from 
the rest of the Internet. Near-destination failures 
have a similar effect on destinations. In-middle fail- 
ures represent connectivity failures in the middle of 
the network that prevent a pair of nodes from con- 
tacting one another (on the default route), but where 
both nodes are able to contact a significant fraction of 
the remaining nodes on the Internet. We also use the 
term “stub failures” to refer to the combined near- 
source and near-destination categories. 


This location model is admittedly simplistic. 
Most notably, it represents in-middle failures as the 
interruption of connectivity between a single pair of 
nodes that does not affect any other pairs’ ability to 
communicate. In reality failures in the middle of the 
Internet infrastructure will typically affect more than 
one pair of nodes [17]. Thus, groups of such middle 
failures are likely to be correlated, and the correla- 
tion will depend on details of network topology that 
would be complex to model. However, we believe that 
our simple model provides a reasonable first-order ap- 
proximation for evaluating routing based techniques: 
an in-middle failure represents the case where both 
the source and destination can connect to a nontriv- 
ial fraction of the Internet but cannot connect to each 
other by the default route. Assuming that the core 
Internet is not partitioned, routing-based techniques 
are likely to be able to find an alternate route between 
the nodes in such a situation. 


Our failure model uses a simple model for inter- 
arrival times. Given a failure rate (expressed as a 
fraction of time a particular class of failures occurs at 
a particular location) and an average failure duration, 
we calculate the average inter-arrival time for each 
class of failures. We then assume that failures arrive 
independently with exponentially distributed inter- 
arrival times with the given average arrival rate. We 
leave as future work extending the model to (a) model 
correlation in time of arrivals to a location, (b) model 
correlation of arrivals across different locations, (c) 
model time-of-day dependencies, and (d) model dif- 






Varies from .4% to 7.4% 
in different data sets 


1.5% (all failures) 
1.25% (> 30s) 





Sre: 25% All locations significant. 

Mid: 50% Ratio varies widely 

Dest: 25% across traces. 
Duration avg = 609 sec. 





pdf(x) = 1621-85 





Table 1: Default parameters for failure model. 


ferent failure patterns on different paths [36]. 

Another enhancement to the model left as future 
work is modeling quality of service. Whereas our sim- 
ple model tracks periods of complete disconnection, 
for some applications, the network has “failed” if the 
bandwidth falls below a certain level or the latency 
rises above some level. A more sophisticated failure 
model might account for variations in quality of ser- 
vice as well as the coarse metric of connectivity on 
which we focus. 

Table 1 summarizes key parameters for our 
model. The following subsections describe how these 
parameters are obtained. 


3.1 Failure analysis methodology 


Our basic methodology for quantifying failure pat- 
terns uses datasets that consist of large numbers of 
attempts by pairs of nodes to communicate. We iden- 
tify attempts that succeed and those that fail and use 
this information to develop models for the frequency, 
duration, and location of failures in the Internet. 

We use two types of dataset. First, traceroute 
datasets consist of multiple traceroute measurements 
between pairs of nodes participating in the study. 
Second, HTTP datasets consist of logs of HTTP 
requests through public Squid [31] proxies to web 
servers. The datasets used are described in more de- 
tail in the next subsection. 

There are potential biases in our approach result- 
ing from both limitations of our data sets and our 
analysis of them. 

First, the hosts and network paths that we trace 
may not be representative of typical Internet con- 
nectivity. Several of our traceroute datasets were 
collected by Paxson, and he argues that the inte- 
rior nodes measured may be representative of typi- 
cal routes but that the end-hosts may not be [23]. 
Other traceroute datasets were gathered by Savage 
et. al [26] from sites selected for convenience. Al- 
though our HTTP traces are sent to a collection 
of servers dominated by publicly-available HTTP 
servers, requests are sent from regional Squid proxies. 
These Squid proxies may be unusual sources both in 
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terms of their network connectivity and in terms of 
the user community they serve. 

Although we seek to develop end-to-end failure 
models, our data sets are not, strictly speaking, end- 
to-end. In particular, the traceroute data sets track 
failures at the IP level but omit higher-level protocol 
failures such as DNS failures. Also, because trace- 
route server machines’ failure patterns may not be 
representative of those of HTTP server machines, we 
filter out “end-host” failures from the traceroute data 
sets. These factors mean that we may underestimate 
end-to-end failure rates. 

Also, our data sets may under-report the num- 
ber of failures that happen near the source node of 
a request. In both the HTTP and traceroute data 
sets, network disruptions near the intended source of 
a measurement may prevent requests from being is- 
sued during these periods when they are more likely 
than average to fail. 

Another source of bias is the data sampling pat- 
terns used in some data sets. The traceroute data 
sets (except uw-1) use exponentially-distributed ran- 
dom inter-measurement times. By the PASTA (Pois- 
son Arrivals See Time Average) principle (32], the 
fraction of requests that fail in the traceroute exper- 
iment should correspond to the fraction of time the 
network is down (neglecting the source failure sam- 
pling bias listed above). The HTTP data sets sample 
routes according to the request pattern from clients 
and therefore the samples reflect the request-average 
behavior of the system, but this may differ from the 
time-average behavior of the system because the state 
of the network may affect whether a trace sample is 
taken or not. For example, if a user’s first request to a 
server fails, it is unlikely the user will send additional 
requests to the server in the near future. 


3.2 Datasets 


Table 2 summarizes the traces we use to construct 
our network failure model. 

Paxson-1 and Paxson-2 are traceroute measure- 
ments taken and originally analyzed by Paxson [23]. 
In Paxson-1 each site sends a probe to a randomly 
chosen target with an exponential inter-probe inter- 
val of 2 hours. The number of sites varies over the 
course of the trace up to a maximum of 27 nodes. In 
Paxson-2, 40% of measurements from a site are to a 
randomly chosen target site with exponential inter- 
probe intervals of 2 hours. The remaining 60% of a 
sites measurements are sent in “bursts” with the same 
2-hour inter-probe interval but without changing the 
target from the previous probe. 


Traceroute Datasets 


[Dataset] Year | Duration | nhosts | nsamples | 
















| Paxson-I-na | 1994 | 45 days | 22 | 4903 _| 
[Paxson-2 | 1995 | 48 days | 93 | 28043__| 
Paxson-2na | 1995 | 48days | 23 | 12613__| 
Puw-1 | 1999 | 34days_| 36 | 54301 __| 
Puw-3 | 1999 | 7 days | 36 | 79816 | 
Puw-4a__[ 1999-14 days 14] tai51 | 
[uw-4b-all [1999 | 12 days | 38] 58488 | 





HTTP Datasets 


nsampl 


PBol | 2000 | 16 days | 1/194284 | 8142820 _| 
[Rip | 2000 | 12 days | 1/282830_| 18577435 | 
[2000 _| 3 days | 9/327835 | 23490956 | 


Table 2: Network failure traces. For traceroute 
traces, nhosts is the number of participating nodes; each 
node acted as both a source and a destination. For 
HTTP traces, nhosts shows {the number of proxy caches 
traced}/{the number of servers they contacted.} Nsam- 
ples shows the number of attempts to communicate in 
each trace. 


Paxson-l-na and Paxson-2-na represent the sub- 
set of measurements in the Paxson traces that both 
begin and end in North America. 

uw-1, uw-3, uw-4a, and uw-4b-all are traceroute 
traces collected by Savage et. al [26] at the University 
of Washington. In uw-1, the inter-measurement time 
is a uniform distribution with a mean of 15 minutes 
and each measurement is between a random pair of 
hosts. In uw-3 and uw-4b-all a random pair of hosts 
is selected for each measurement using an exponen- 
tial distribution with a mean of 9 and 150 seconds, 
respectively. In uw-4a, every server sends requests to 
every other server at the same time; these episodes 
are scheduled using an exponential distribution with 
mean of 1000 seconds. 

A problem with uw4a is self-interference. Ap- 
proximately 10 requests are issued by each node “si- 
multaneously”, which may increase packet losses. To 
reduce this effect, we filter obvious cases of self in- 
terference: if at least one outbound packet in a burst 
of requests from a node makes it to its destination, 
then we conclude that connectivity from that node to 
the Internet is available at the time of the burst. If 
any other traceroute during the burst fails to make 
it beyond the source node subnet or the “bottleneck” 
routers that are traversed on all successful outbound 
requests from that node, we conclude that traceroute 
was a victim of self-interference and discard it from 
the trace set. We use a similar procedure to filter 
bursts of inbound traceroutes to destinations. Over- 
all, we delete 1.6% of the requests from uw4a due to 
self-interference. 

Bol, Rtp, and Squid2 are traces of HTTP re- 
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Paxsonl 
Paxsonl-na 
Paxson2 
Paxson2-na 
uwl 


0.48% 
0.19% 
0.072% 
0.15% 
0.027% 
0.61% 
0.0047% 


uw3 
uw4a 
uw4b-all 
Bol 

Rtp 
Squid2 
Table 3: Fraction of requests that fail. 





quests taken at proxy caches that are part of the 
Squid cache hierarchy [31]. Bol and Rtp are from in- 
dividual proxies, and Squid2 combines requests from 
nine proxies. We first filter the trace to remove the 
22.6% of requests satisfied locally (e.g., a cache hit) or 
indirectly (e.g., via a sibling cache). We then filter 
all TCP_REFRESH_MISS requests from the trace be- 
cause such requests fail a disproportionate fraction of 
the time (80% to 90% of the TCP_REFRESH_MISS 
requests fail in most of the traces.) We ignore re- 
quests with reply code 400 or 500 (which account for 
0.37% of all replies) because it is ambigous whether 
connections were successful in these cases. We then 
count requests with code 504 (“Gateway time out”) 
as failed connections, and we count the remaining 
requests as successful network connections from the 
proxy to the server. 


3.3. Failure rates 


For the Paxson data sets, we find “temporary” failure 
rates (where connectivity is interrupted for at least 
30 seconds during a traceroute episode but where the 
traceroute episode eventually succeeds in contacting 
its target) of 0.6% to 1.7%, and find “persistent” fail- 
ure rates (where the traceroute fails to reach its des- 
tination) of 0.07% to 0.48% when end-host failures 
are excluded. The overall failure rates of these traces 
is 0.7% to 1.9%. 

We find similar failure rates for the uw and 
HTTP traces. As Table 3 shows, the uw data sets 
show similar persistent failure rates to the Paxson 
traces (though the temporary failures are, unfortu- 
nately, not included in the uw data sets.) The Rtp 
and Squid2 traces’ failure rates are similar to the 
overall traceroute rates — 1.5% and 1.1%. The Bol 
trace shows a higher rate, and we note that the com- 
ponent traces of the Squid2 data set show consid- 
erable variability, with individual proxies exhibiting 
failure rates of 0.37%, 0.5%, 0.67%, 0.85%, 1.2%, 
1.6%, 1.8%, 3.6%, and 6.8%. 

Overall, the data suggest that typically 0.5% to 
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Figure 1: Location of failures. The segments of each 
bar show the fractions of failures that occur at particular 
locations. 


2% of requests fail to communicate with their server, 
but some proxies differ considerably from this typical 
behavior and see rates as low as 0.36% or as high as 
7% in our data sets. Our simulations in Section 4 will 
use a default failure rate of 1.25%. This means that a 
given pair of nodes is unable to communicate 1.25% 
of the time due to network failures lasting 30 seconds 
or longer. 


3.4 Failure locations 


We focus on the traceroute data sets because they in- 
clude hop-by-hop routing information, and we use the 
following heuristics to classify failures into the near- 
source, in-middle, and near-destination categories. 
We define the source bottleneck set as the set of 
routers that are visited by all successful outgoing re- 
quests from a node and the source subnet set as the 
set of routers whose IP addresses match the source 
node’s in the top 24 bits. We define the destination 
bottleneck and subnet sets similarly. A failed request 
is classified as a near-source failure if (a) the request 
only succeeds in reaching nodes in the source bot- 
tleneck set or source subnet set or (b) two or more 
successive requests from the same source to different 
destinations fail. We use a similar definition for the 
near-destination failures. We classify all remaining 
failures as in-middle failures. 

Figure 1 summarizes the fraction of failures clas- 
sified as near-source, near-destination, or in-middle 
by these criteria. 

As noted earlier, the methodology used for gath- 
ering the traces may tend to undersample during pe- 
riods when the network near the intended source of 
the measurement is malfunctioning. As one might 
therefore expect, the near-destination failure rate is 
higher than the near-source failure rate in most of the 
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Figure 2: Illustration of ambiguity in failure event dura- 
tion from probe samples. 


data sets. Given that for these data sets the source 
and destination nodes were selected from the same 
collection of traceroute hosts, we speculate that the 
near-destination failure rates reported above are more 
representative of the stub network disconnection rate 
than the near-source rates. 

Overall, we observe that both stub network and 
interior failures contribute significantly to failures but 
that the relative prevalence of interior compared to 
stub failures varies. Paxson2, Paxson2-na, and uw3 
are dominated by interior failures, Paxson1, Paxson1- 
na, and uwl have similar amounts of interior com- 
pared to stub failures, and the other traces are domi- 
nated by stub failures. Our simulation by default cat- 
egorizes failures as near-source, in-middle, and near- 
destination in a ratio of 1:2:1. 


3.5 Failure durations 


As Figure 2 illustrates, the relatively low sampling 
rate at some locations and data sets can lead to two 
ambiguities for estimating the duration of a failure 
event. First, the samples shown could either be from 
one long failure or two (or more) short failures. Sec- 
ond, the beginning of the failure could have occurred 
soon before the first probe that failed or soon after 
the last probe that succeeded; there is a similar ambi- 
guity for the ending time. For our baseline model, we 
assume that any series of failures without an interven- 
ing success represents a single failure event, and we 
use the data to provide both upper and lower bounds 
on the duration of each such event. An area for fu- 
ture work is developing failure data sets that provide 
better failure-duration information. 

Figure 3 shows the cumulative distribution func- 
tion of the duration of failure events lasting longer 
than 30 seconds for the http data sets. Our rationale 
for only looking 30 seconds or longer failures is that 
short failures may be better handled by transport- 
level retransmission than the more aggressive tech- 
niques we explore. Excluded sub-30-second failures 
account for 28.8% of the failed probes and 70.7% of 
the failure events for the lower bound list of dura- 
tions; they account for 6.5% of the probes and 31.7% 
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Figure 3: Cumulative distribution function of failures 
lasting longer than 30 seconds in the combined HTTP 
data sets. 


of the events for the upper bound list. 

This distribution appears well modeled by the 
function F(z) = 1— 192~°-85, The average dura- 
tion of this function is unbounded. For our simula- 
tions, we arbitrarily place an upper limit on failure 
durations of 500,000 seconds, which yields an average 
failure duration of 609 seconds. 

For the traceroute data sets, the long inter-probe 
times make it difficult to precisely characterize the 
duration of short persistent failures. Figure 4 com- 
pares the duration of long failure events — 1000 sec- 
onds or more — between the traceroute and HTTP 
data sets. For clarity, we combine all of the trace- 
route failures into one data set and all of the HTTP 
failures into another one and show the upper and 
lower bounds of the cumulative distribution function 
for each. Note that the traceroute lower bound line 
is to the right of the upper bound line for much of 
the range because the two lines track different sets of 
data once the sub-1000-second events are excluded. 

Based on the data in Figures 3 and 4, it appears 
that the duration of 30+-second HTTP and 1000+- 
second traceroute failure events display cumulative 
distribution functions of the form F(x) = 1 — (k/z)* 
with a = 0.85. This function corresponds to a heavy- 
tailed distribution typified by a significant number of 
long failures, decreasing recovery rate, large variance, 
and high mean [10]. 

The traceroute and HTTP data sets each have 
significant limitations for the purposes of modeling 
failure duration: the HTTP data sets may con- 
tain sampling-interval biases, and the traceroute 
data sets’ sparse sampling interval leaves uncertainty 
about the duration of individual events. Despite 
these limitations, the data sets appear qualitatively 
consistent with one another, which suggests that the 
results are not anomalous. 
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4 Masking network failures 


This section studies two classes of techniques for im- 
proving end-to-end service availability by masking 
network failures. Client-independence techniques — 
such as data caching, prefetching, and mobile code 
— provide a (possibly degraded) version of a service 
using local resources when the remote server cannot 
be contacted. Routing and connectivity techniques 
use alternate network paths to route around failures. 

These experiments focus on two goals. First, they 
seek to quantify the potential effectiveness of these 
techniques at improving service availability. In order 
to provide information about of a broad range of tech- 
niques, our experiments abstract away implementa- 
tion details and thus provide an upper bound on the 
techniques’ effectiveness. The second goal of our ex- 
periments, therefore, is to understand what factors 
may limit specific instantiations of these techniques 
and to quantify their impact. 

Although this paper focuses on service-level tech- 
niques for improving availability, researchers will cer- 
tainly work to improve reliability at the hardware and 
transport layers as well. Indeed, achieving the goal of 
four- or five-nine services will likely require advances 
at all layers. So, in addition to the experiments de- 
scribed above, we assess the sensitivity of our results 
to changes in the reliability of the underlying infras- 
tructure. 


4.1 Client independence 


A range of client independence techniques are avail- 
able. 


1. Caching. Caching hides network and server fail- 
ures by serving requests from a nearby cache 


rather than a distant server [12]. Most web 
clients today include some form of caching. 


2. Relaxed consistency and push-updates. 
Relaxed consistency can improve availability by 
allowing caches to serve potentially stale data 
during failures rather than requiring the cache to 
use (unavailable) current data. Alternately, un- 
der a push-updates protocol [18, 28], servers may 
update cached copies before clients issue reads 
requesting the new versions. Push-updates thus 
improves the chance that a cache will contain 
current data during a disconnection. 


. Prefetching. Prefetching brings objects close 
to a client before the client accesses them. 
Hoarding, a form of prefetching in which a user 
identifies groups of objects to fetch, is effective 
for disconnected operation in file systems [14], 
and the Microsoft Internet Explorer browser 
implements a hoarding option for web pages. 
Server push [9] such as the content distribu- 
tion networks becoming commercially available 
can be thought of as a form of server-directed 
prefetching. Note that prefetching is more ag- 
gressive than the “push update” approach de- 
scribed in the previous paragraph. “Push up- 
date” only distributes new versions of objects 
that have already been referenced by a cache, 
while prefetching can distribute unreferenced ob- 
jects in order to avoid compulsory misses. 


. Replication of active objects. Several re- 
searchers have proposed systems in which ac- 
tive service objects may be cached or replicated 
and then executed [1, 3, 13, 29, 30]. These tech- 
niques may provide ways to extend the benefits 
of caching, relaxed consistency (or “application- 
specific adaptation” [21]), and prefetching to the 
significant fraction of web services that are not 
cachable [7, 34]. 


This set of experiments examines the potential 
effectiveness of using these client independence tech- 
niques to improve robustness of Internet services by 
transforming failed sessions that are interrupted by 
network disconnections into degraded sessions that 
are served by the cache or by downloaded mobile 
extensions. Clearly, the relative advantage of de- 
graded sessions over failed sessions will vary from 
service to service: some services can provide full ser- 
vice while disconnected, others can provide tolerable 
service across short disconnections, and still others 
require continuous on-line communication with a re- 
mote site to be effective. To cope with this wide 
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[ Squid-P | 3/28/00-4703/00 | 1 | 131193 | 1567875 | 
| Squid-C_[3/28/00_ «| 107__|_ 82526 | 403235 _| 
[BU-P__| 1/i7/95-6/17/95_| 1 | 4614 _| 56780 _| 
[ BU-c___|1/i7/98-5/17/95 | 33 | 4614 _| 68040_| 


Table 4: Web access trace parameters. 







range of service behaviors, this experiment does not 
attempt to quantify the benefit of degraded service 
over failed service; instead it seeks to quantify how 
often services have the option to use caching, relaxed 
consistency, prefetching, or mobile extensions to im- 
prove their robustness to network disconnections. 


Workload and methodology. In addition to the 
failure model described above, the simulator uses two 
sets of web service access traces to represent Internet 
service access patterns. Table 4 summarizes key pa- 
rameters for these traces. We examine both the Bol 
Squid trace described earlier and a four-month trace 
taken at clients at Boston University [5]. This trace 
is old, but it includes client cache hits, and the client- 
ID mappings are not changed over the trace period. 
We examine both traces from the point of view of 
a proxy shared by all clients in the trace (Squid-P 
and BU-P) and from the point of view of individual 
client machines (Squid-C and BU-C) with no shared 
proxy. Because the Squid traces change the client-ID 
mappings daily, we only look at the first day of the 
Squid-C trace. 

For our simulations, we post-process the traces to 
group individual accesses into sessions. We define a 
session as a set of accesses from a client (-C traces) or 
proxy (-P traces) to a single server in which the max- 
imum gap between successive requests is 60 seconds. 
Our figure of merit for availability is the fraction of 
sessions that complete without interruption. 

Our simulator tracks the references to objects 
in the traces and uses trace information to classify 
the objects as cachable or uncachable and to identify 
when objects change. It assumes that each simulated 
client (-C traces) or proxy (-P traces) has an infinite 
cache that stores all objects accessed previously in 
the simulation. 

To evaluate prefetching techniques and mobile 
code as a class without knowing the details of each 
service, we use the simulation parameter install_time 
to represent the amount of time from the first ac- 
cess by a client or proxy to a service until the ser- 
vice has downloaded sufficient state or programs or 
both to the cache to cope with network disconnec- 
tions. Our default install_time is 100 seconds. Dur- 
ing the install_time, clients and proxies must access 
the service from cached data or via the origin server. 


If the network remains up during an entire ses- 
sion, the simulator classifies the session as No Failure. 
For sessions in which the network fails, the simulator 
examines the objects referenced in the session and 
classifies the session as follows: Cache Hit if all re- 
quests are for fresh cached web objects; Stale Hit if 
all requests are for cached web objects and if some of 
those objects require updates from the server; Hoard- 
able Degraded if the install_time for the service has 
completed at time of the failure and all requests are 
for cachable objects but some miss; Dynamic De- 
graded if the installtime has completed at the time 
of the failure but not all session data are cachable; 
and Fail if the installtime has not completed at 
the time of the failure and either some data are not 
cachable or some data are cache misses. 

For these experiments, we set the failure-location 
distribution to make all failures “in-middle” failures, 
and we conduct five trials with different random 
seeds for the network failure model and graph the 
mean and standard deviation of results. We de- 
scribe improvements to failure rates in terms anal- 
ogous to the common definition of “speedup” [11]: 


. me failure Rateori 
umprovement Sallutatainece Bein 


Results. First, we examine the effectiveness of 
these general techniques as well as the extent that 
installation time limits improvements. The y-axis of 
Figure 5 shows the fraction of sessions classified in the 
categories listed above on a logarithmic scale so that 
equal intervals reflect equal improvements to failure 
rates. The x-axis shows the install_time for each ser- 
vice also using a log scale, and each graph shows these 
results for a different workload. When installation 
times are short, the combined effect of all techniques 
is to improve the failure rate by at most factors of 
14.4 (Squid-P), 15.4 (BU-P), 2.7 (Squid-C) and 5.22 
(BU-C) for the four workloads compared to the fail- 
ure rate that would be encountered if each request 
were sent to the origin server. 

The improvements available from caching alone 
appear small (improvements to failure rates of 1.1, 
1.6, 1.1, and 1.4 for caching and of 1.1, 1.6, 1.1, 
and 1.4 for caching plus relaxed consistency or push- 
updates). Note that the Squid workload’s lower-level 
caches may hide sessions that only reference cached 
data, causing us to understate the benefits of caching 
alone. Conversely, the BU trace are not filtered by 
caches, but they are old and may reflect a workload 
that is unrealistically easy to cache. It seems likely 
that caching’s benefits lie between these values. 

In contrast with caching alone, aggressive 
prefetching plus caching may be able to achieve signif- 
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Figure 5: Session result v. state installation time. Each region between two lines represents the fraction of sessions 
that can be handled by the specified technique plus those above it in the graph. 


icant improvements for those services where prefetch- 
ing is feasible; the simulations indicate upper bounds 
of 3.0, 6.2, 1.8, and 4.0 for this combination. 

The only limiting factor to active object replica- 
tion in this model is our assumption that each ser- 
vice requires different extension code and data, and 
that extensions cannot be downloaded until a ser- 
vice is first accessed. Under this assumption, im- 
provements to failure rates are limited to about an 
order of magnitude for these traces because if the 
network is down when a service is first accessed or 
during the first install_time of accesses, no code and 
data is available to mask the failure. These “compul- 
sory misses” also limit the prefetching line in these 
graphs. If compulsory misses and initialization times 
are ignored, prefetching could provide improvements 
in failure rates of up to 3.7, 9.7, 4.7, and 12.2 and 
replication of active objects and their data could, in 
principal, provide at least degraded service 100% of 
the time. 

The available benefits fall gradually as installa- 


tion time increases and compulsory misses become 
more expensive. At a 10,000 second installation time 
the upper bound on availability improvements are 
11.0, 11.1, 2.0, and 4.2 for the four workloads. This 
result is promising: it suggests that services that need 
to download significant amounts of state to provide 
acceptable disconnected service may have the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Next, we examine the sensitivity of our results to 
the underlying network failure rate. Figure 6 shows 
session results for Squid-P as we vary network failure 
rates by reducing the time between failures and leav- 
ing the failure duration distribution unchanged. The 
other workloads (not shown) are qualitatively similar. 
These data suggest the improvement in session failure 
rates provided by caching, prefetching, and replicas of 
active objects are relatively insensitive to the under- 
lying network failure patterns between failure rates 
of .0125% and 12.5%. 

The experiments above suggest that to signif- 
icantly improve overall service availability, services 
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Figure 6: Session results (Squid-P) as network failure 
rates vary. 
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Figure 7: Session failure rate v. number of cached service 
extensions (BU-P trace). 


may need to resort to prefetching and mobile exten- 
sions rather than relying on caching alone. Unfortu- 
nately, these techniques can dramatically increase the 
demand for resources at a client, proxy, or network. 
A key limiting factor, therefore, may be how many 
resources a cache can devote to each hosted service 
and how many services a cache can simultaneously 
host. Figure 7 shows session results when the BU-P 
proxy maintains only a finite number of local copies of 
prefetched services and mobile extensions and evicts 
the rest using an MFU policy (results for LRU re- 
placement and exponentially decaying average MFU 
are similar but not shown.) For the other workloads 
(not shown), the results are qualitatively similar, but 
the cache size needed for full benefits is larger for the 
Squid-P workload and smaller for the Squid-C and 
BU-C workloads due to the differing number of ser- 
vices accessed by each of these workloads. 

These experiments suggest that to take full ad- 
vantage of client independence for improving avail- 
ability, client and proxy virtual machines must be 
scalable to handle hundreds or thousands of simulta- 
neously downloaded extensions in order to replicate 


a significant fraction of accessed sites. We examine 
the resource management challenges posed by such a 
workload in a separate study [4]. 


4.2 Network routing 


In this section, we evaluate strategies that route 
around network failures. To simplify the analysis, we 
classify strategies into two broad categories: network 
re-routing and server replication and selection. 


1. Re-routing. Techniques of this category still 
send requests to the service’s origin server, but 
they may use alternate routes when failures 
occur. Examples of re-routing techniques in- 
clude dynamic routing [15] and overlay net- 
works [26]. In the terminology of this paper, 
these techniques address in-middle failures, but 
will be ineffective against near-source and near- 
destination failures. 


2. Server replication and selection. This cat- 
egory of techniques directs requests to replicas 
of the origin servers when the origin servers 
are unreachable. Several file systems [25] and 
databases [19] provide replicated servers to han- 
dle failures in distributed environments. In the 
context of the Web, mirror site with “man- 
ual failover”, as well as replicated servers with 
anycast [2, 8, 35] can support server replica- 
tion. This class of techniques can resolve near- 
destination and in-middle failures but is ineffec- 
tive against near-source failures. 


As in our analysis of client independence 
techniques, we abstract implementation details of 
routing-based techniques and focus on bounding im- 
provements that they may provide. Several factors 
may limit these improvements in practice. For re- 
routing strategies, overheads include the failure de- 
tection time and route switching time. For server 
replication and selection, there are costs to main- 
tain extra replicas and overheads to select alterna- 
tive servers. These overheads vary for different imple- 
mentations and may vary for different services (e.g. 
depending on failures, consistency, and semantics). 
Therefore, as with client-independence techniques, 
clients may experience sessions handled by re-routing 
or server replication as “degraded” with the signifi- 
cance of the deterioration varying on a service-by- 
service and implementation-by-implementation basis. 


Workload and methodology. We use the same 
workloads and similar methodology as for the client- 
independence experiments. We group requests into 
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Figure 8: Session failure rate v. network failure rate 
(BU-P trace). 


sessions, and classify each failure by its network loca- 
tion: near-source, in-middle, or near-destination. We 
run each experiment 25 times and plot the mean with 
90% confidence intervals. 


Results. In our first set of experiments, we vary the 
fraction of failures in each location category. These 
graphs are omitted due to space limits. Across a 
wide range of ratios, the findings are as expected: 
the fraction of failures that each class of techniques 
can handle varies in proportion to the fraction of fail- 
ures assigned to a particular location category. For 
example, when in-middle failures account for 50% of 
all failures, techniques that avoid in-middle failures 
but not others can improve failure rates by about a 
factor of two. Given that experiments found signif- 
icant fraction of failures at each location, Amdahl’s 
Law limits improvements from routing based strate- 
gies that do not address failures in all three locations. 
Figure 8 shows the sensitivity of these results as 
we vary the network failure rate. As for the client- 
independence strategies, the relative improvements 
to failure rates provided by these techniques remains 
stable over a wide range of underlying failure rates. 


4.3 Combined Techniques 


Client-independence techniques are limited by com- 
pulsory misses and installation time, and re-routing 
techniques are limited by near-source failures. Since 
these techniques fail in different circumstances, they 
may be combined to reduce system unavailability. 
For example, Figure 9 shows session failure 
rates under a combined scheme in which failures are 
masked by caching, prefetching, and active objects 
and in which prefetching and installation of active 
objects use anycast to access replicated servers. This 
combined approach thus masks all failures except 
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near-source failures during prefetching or active ob- 
ject installation time. Due to a bug in the simula- 
tor, Figure 9 shows results for install_time = 1; Fig- 
ure 5 suggests that these results will be relatively 
insensitive to increases in install_time. Overall im- 
provements for this combined scheme are factors of 
117, 100, 18.2, and 24.5 for network failure rates 
of 0.0125%, 0.125%, 1.25%, and 12.5%, respectively. 
This relatively wide improvement range appears to be 
due to experimental variation magnified by the small 
number of failure events observed in the simulations. 


5 Conclusions 


Although Internet services can deploy highly avail- 
able servers, deploying highly available services re- 
mains problematic due to connectivity failures. A 
typical client may not be able to reach a typical server 
for 15 minutes per day. 

In this paper, we develop a network failure model 
and an evaluation strategy for studying broad classes 
of techniques for coping with connectivity failures. 
Both client-independence and routing-based tech- 
niques can significantly improve availability, and the 
techniques can be combined to improve availability 
by as much as one to two orders of magnitude. 
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Abstract 


With the recent (draft) standardization of the Hy- 
pertext Transfer Protocol - HTTP/1.1 protocol on 
the Web, it is natural to ask what percentage of 
popular Web sites speak HTTP/1.1 and how com- 
pliant are these so-called HTTP/1.1 servers. We at- 
tempt to answer these questions through a series of 
experiments based on the protocol standard. The 
tests were run on a comprehensive list of popular 
Web sites to which a good fraction of the Web traf- 
fic is directed. Our experiments were conducted on a 
global extensible testing infrastructure that we built 
to answer the above questions. The tests were car- 
ried out over a period of 16 months and were re- 
peated thrice during the period. Our results show 
reasons for concern on the state of HTTP/1.1 pro- 
tocol compliance: some servers do not properly sup- 
port basic features such as the HEAD method, while 
many popular servers do not support some of the key 
features (such as persistent connections) that were 
added in HTTP/1.1. Perhaps most alarming of all, 
some servers crashed during testing. As a result we 
believe that small (but significant) changes to the 
wording of the protocol specification are required. 


1 Introduction 


With the recent IETF draft standardization of the 
Hypertext Transfer Protocol—HTTP/1.1 protocol 
in RFC 2616, it is natural to expect a significant 
number of clients (browsers), proxies, and servers 
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would be upgraded to adhere to the HTTP/1.1 
protocol requirements. In earlier work, we exam- 
ined the key differences between HTTP/1.0 and 
HTTP/1.1 [KMK99]. In this work, we report on a 
longitudinal study that monitored the level of pene- 
tration in the Internet of the HTTP/1.1 protocol and 
the level of protocol compliance on the Web (PRO- 
COW). Many servers (and clients) are configurable 
and some have already reverted to disabling certain 
features (such as persistent connections) for a vari- 
ety of reasons. 


A wrong way to measure compliance is contacting 
a Web server and simply checking if the version num- 
ber field in the response header is HTTP/1.1. This 
ignores the inherent complexity of the Web (e.g., 
presence of proxies and gateways), mis-interprets the 
protocol version number in the response header, and 
assumes that the server is actually fully compliant 
based on the protocol version it reports. The ques- 
tion, however, is important and finding a proper an- 
swer based on a clear understanding of the Web 
infrastructure and the HTTP/1.1 protocol would 
be useful for several reasons. Knowledge of the 
number of servers actually running fully compliant 
HTTP/1.1 servers would give us a measure of the 
protocol adoption rate. If the number is low, it per- 
mits us to examine the reasons for the low adop- 
tion rate. Repeating the study periodically can be 
handy to know if future changes are warranted and 
the speed with which they should be introduced. If 
compliance with certain features is low, it could have 
an impact on introduction of similar new features. 
Web sites are the visible front end for e-commerce 
companies requiring them to avoid server failures. 
As we will see later in the paper, failure to adhere 
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to some of the compliance requirements could lead 
to serious difficulties. An estimate of the traffic that 
is end-to-end HTTP/1.1 helps us quantify benefits 
(or disadvantages) of the changes to the protocol 
that cannot be gleaned by comparing the protocol 
version numbers. 


There are different audiences for this paper. 
Server implementors may be interested in seeing 
the level of compliance of their product in prac- 
tice. Some servers have front ends that distort and 
alter the semantics of the response leading to po- 
tentially incorrect conclusion about the compliance 
level of that implementation. Protocol designers can 
see what ideas actually get reflected in usage. Much 
debated additions to the protocol may not be imple- 
mented properly or may be turned off via configura- 
tion options in practice. Knowing the realities would 
help them deal with evolving the protocol. Those in- 
terested in learning about compliance issues of pro- 
tocols in general could see what features are hard to 
get right and why. Web site administrators deciding 
on moving to the new version of the protocol can see 
if a reasonable number of popular sites are running 
HTTP/1.1. However, if many of the servers running 
HTTP/1.1 are not compliant or if several of the new 
features are not enabled, they may want to wait. 


Given the enormity of the Web and the complex- 
ities of the new version of the protocol (the specifi- 
cation nearly tripled in size between HTTP/1.0 and 
HTTP/1.1), it is not easy to test the compliance 
of deployed Web servers. Fortunately however, our 
task is somewhat simplified for three reasons. Prior 
work [KMK99] (in which one of the authors of this 
paper was involved) examined the key differences be- 
tween HTTP/1.0 and HTTP/1.1, categorizing and 
identifying the important changes in the protocol. 
Partitioning of the changes helped isolate the fea- 
tures and enabled the rapid construction of the set 
of compliance tests. Secondly, although there are 
tens of millions of sites, only a small fraction of sites 
attract a significant percentage of traffic. A plausi- 
ble list of these sites is available from a set of survey 
sites. Thirdly, access to packet traces from a large 
ISP helps us verify the accuracy of the survey sites, 
calibrate the set of popular servers, and determine 
which (new) HTTP headers are commonly used. 


Instead of designing a simple experiment that only 
addresses the issue of compliance when tested from 
a client to an origin server we have designed a global 


experimental infrastructure infrastructure spanning 
multiple countries and a mix of sites (educational, 
commercial, and soon residential sites connected via 
ISPs). The infrastructure is used periodically to 
study the evolution of protocol compliance. We 
conducted the compliance tests over a period of 16 
months roughly every six months. Along the way 
several popular sites moved from HTTP/1.0 servers 
to HTTP/1.1 servers. 


We have several significant findings. Over a 16 
month period, the percentage of servers claiming to 
be HTTP/1.1 compliant increased with little im- 
provement in the percentage of servers that were 
actually compliant. Some popular Web sites failed 
even the most basic compliance requirements. A sig- 
nificant number of servers have turned off a number 
of the key HTTP/1.1 improvements. Several servers 
crashed during our testing. Compliance does not 
necessarily improve over time. Many of the prob- 
lems appear to be caused by incorrect server config- 
urations or poorly implemented plugins or filters. A 
number of implementors have already utilized the re- 
sults of our study. For example, a prominent browser 
changed their default behaviour on persistent con- 
nections and a server vendor fixed a serious security 
hole as a result of an earlier version of our study 
(we notified them discreetly and do not divulge the 
specific problem here). 


The rest of this paper is divided as follows: 
Section 2 presents motivation for the move to 
HTTP/1.1 and Section 3 discusses related work in 
this area. Section 4 presents our compliance test- 
ing methodology while Section 5 describes the ac- 
tual experiment performed to measure the compli- 
ance. Section 6 discusses the software used to test 
and the environment in which the experiment was 
conducted. Section 7 discusses the results of the ex- 
periment. We conclude with a summary of the paper 
and a discussion of future work. 


2 HTTP/1.1 Protocol 


Along with the astounding increase in network 
traffic of HTTP packets, several problems were dis- 
covered in the HTTP/1.0 protocol. There was no 
official standard for the HTTP/1.0 protocol though 
there were various implementations. The latest ver- 
sion of the Hypertext Transfer Protocol HTTP/1.1 
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was standardized in June 1999 (in RFC 2616 [ea99]) 
after over four years of discussion in the IETF HTTP 
Working Group. A primary motivation in coming up 
with a new version of the protocol was to fix several 
known weaknesses in HTTP/1.0. However, during 
the process of developing the standard, several in- 
termediate “HTTP/1.1” implementations of servers 
and clients began showing up on the Web. 


As part of the standardization effort of HTTP jabaile 
reports on several interoperable implementations of 
the components (clients/browsers and servers) had 
to be submitted to the W3C-—World Wide Web con- 
sortium. W3C forum reports describing the features 
supported by various implementations are available 
in [For]. The information in the forum reports are 
submitted by the various individuals/organizations 
who developed the components. The forum report 
lets developers indicate the subset of features of the 
protocol they have implemented and if they have 
tested the features. 


The testing that is reported in the forum is done 
by the developers themselves but occasionally com- 
ponents are made available for others to test. Some 
of the servers on the forum are very popular on 
the Web (e.g., Apache, Netscape-Enterprise, and 
Microsoft-IIS) while others are experimental servers 
often used in the research community. There is a rea- 
sonable amount of variance in the set of features im- 
plemented in this collection and compliance testing 
cannot be done by just testing the subset presented 
in this forum. Given that there are millions of sites 
running servers with different configurations, it be- 
comes important to broaden our compliance testing 
base and methodology from that used in the forum. 


3 Related work 


Measurement of protocol compliance is not en- 
tirely novel but we know of no other independent 
testing in the HTTP arena. Partially, this is due to 
the relative recency of the protocol and BEIP/1.1 
is the first upgrade since HTTP/1.0. Earlier ver- 
sions, such as as HTTP/0.9 and HTTP/1.0 were 
never formally standardized. Formal testing of non- 
standardized versions would not have been very 
helpful. However, the deficiencies found in the im- 
plementations of HTTP/1.0 and the prematurely 
(mis-)labeled HTTP/1.1 helped in the clarification 





of the actual HTTP/1.1 specification. Forum re- 
ports [For] from implementors and interoperability 
testing conducted via the Web consortium aided in 
finding some problems. In the commercial arena 
there are more claims than actual evidence of com- 
pliance: many products claim compatibility or com- 
pliance with HTTP/1.1 to improve their marketabil- 
ity. 


4 Methodology 


In this section, we present the design decisions of 
our experiment. We had to decide if the compliance 
tests could be run locally and if not, how to come 
up with a canonical set of test sites. We then had 
to assemble a testing infrastructure, identify testing 
software, and isolate the features to be tested based 
on the protocol draft standard. We discuss the var- 
ious tradeoffs and the reasons behind the choice of 
the approach we took. 


One approach to test compliance would have been 
to choose just a handful of popular servers (e.g., 
Apache, Netscape, Microsoft-IIS) and run our tests 
directly on the software in a lab environment. There 
are many reasons for not doing this. First, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to test all of the software configura- 
tions (we counted nearly 60 different configurations 
of the Netscape server and close to 700 different con- 
figurations of the Apache server in a recent packet 
trace from a large ISP). Secondly, different answers 
might result based on where the tests originate (al- 
though we did not expect the results to vary based 
on client location, but we wanted to confirm this hy- 
pothesis). Thirdly, it is more interesting to see what 
installed servers in the field do than a particular bi- 
nary release with a fixed configuration. Fourth, it 
is not possible to obtain the source and binaries of 
all the servers. Several popular sites run proprietary 
servers designed just for their organization. Finally, 
we wanted to test under real world conditions — our 
requests would be like any other Web request. As 
will be seen later, this decision was well warranted, 
since some server implementors were surprised to see 
the circumstances under which their server was be- 
ing used. 


Additionally, even the information about the 
server returned in the HTTP response (in the 
Server: header) didn’t always include any config- 
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uration information. This leads to anomalies such 
as the same feature implemented correctly in some 
sites and not so in others, although both sites ap- 
parently ran the “same” server instance. Relying on 
the server identifier would thus be a mistake leading 
to wrong conclusions. 


It has been well known for a while that a small 
number of Web sites attract a significant portion 
of the Web traffic. This has led to the compila- 
tion of popular Web sites which has significant eco- 
nomic value to those sites (revenue from advertise- 
ment). Rating sites such as MediaMetrix [Med], 
Netcraft [Net], and Hot100 [Hot] offer statistics on 
popularity. In addition, some compilations of well 
known corporations such as Fortune 500 [For99] and 
Global 500 [Glo98] provide lists of globally known 
corporations some of which presumably attract a sig- 
nificant amount of Web traffic. Our combined list 
contained more than 500 unique Web sites. 


Each of the survey sites has a different way of 
gathering their data and none of them have made 
their methodology transparent enough for indepen- 
dent testing. Some even say that they deliberately 
withhold this information to ensure surveyed sites do 
not misuse it to alter their rankings. Hot100 claims 
to survey 100,000 users (40% of whom are outside 
the USA). They claim to gather data at “strate- 
gic” points on the Internet (not at the browser or 
server) which they then sift through. Mediametrix 
claims to use a 50,000 user population. Our longi- 
tudinal study showed that throughout the 16 month 
period in which our study was conducted, over 40% 
of the top 150 unique sites from the combined Me- 
diaMetrix [Med], Netcraft [Net], and Hot100 [Hot] 
ranking lists were the same. 


If we are interested in testing compliance of the 
HTTP/1.1 protocol, it would make sense to exam- 
ine the servers running on popular Web sites. We 
performed an initial test to determine which sites 
were using HTTP/1.0 and which sites were claiming 
to be HTTP/1.1 compliant. All of our remaining 
tests were performed using only the list of sites that 
claimed to be HTTP/1.1. We contacted each one of 
these sites from a variety of locations in the world to 
ensure that the client location didn’t introduce any 
bias. Our clients were either the httperf [MJ98] tool 
or handwritten C code imitating basic aspects of a 
browser and saving the response headers returned. 
Part of the reason for testing from a variety of places 
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is to extend the tests in the next round to go through 
proxies (rather than directly from client to server as 
in this work). We also considered some of the W3C 
forum reports [For] submitted to the W3C consor- 
tium by various server and client implementors to 
see if the features that were reported as implemented 
and examined in the interoperability tests are indeed 
compliant. We included a subset of tests that most 
of the implementors had conducted. 


Next, it is important to measure the origin server’s 
compliance without having to worry about the influ- 
ence of proxies, gateways, and tunnels in the path. 
Proxies, depending on if they are transparent or non- 
transparent may modify the requests and alter some 
of the headers in either direction. The response from 
the server would not be seen directly by the testing 
client; only the response sent by the proxy. Our 
knowledge of our local networks allowed us to avoid 
both non-transparent and transparent proxies at the 
client sites. However, even when we send requests 
directly from clients to origin servers, it is possible 
for an intermediary in front of the server to inter- 
cept the request (we noticed several such cases in 
our test). 


In terms of verifying compliance, we primarily 
relied on the protocol standard [ea99]. The pro- 
tocol specification has three classes of compliance 
by clients, proxies, and servers for features: MUST, 
SHOULD, and MAY [Bra97]. The HTTP/1.1 speci- 
fication states that a server implementation that fails 
to satisfy one or more MUST requirements is not 
compliant. If it satisfies all MUST and SHOULD re- 
quirements it is unconditionally compliant and if it 
meets all MUST but not all SHOULD requirements 
it is conditionally compliant. 


It should be noted that our tests are not simply 
a test of the MUST, SHOULD, and MAY require- 
ments of the HTTP/1.1 draft standard. Instead, we 
have divided the tests into categories based on im- 
portance to the overall Web infrastructure. While 
some servers may have consciously not complied 
with some requirements or turned off some features 
(since they are not a MUST requirement), we may 
still highlight that fact. The goal of our experiment 


~ was to both classify the servers in terms of com- 


pliance and also speculate on the reasons for any 
non-compliance. While we have not tested every 
feature of the protocol for compliance, we have pri- 
oritized and tested some of the key features. The 
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primary reason we did not develop a complete test 
suite for HTTP/1.1 compliance is that it would be 
extremely difficult to automate some of the tests 
without having specific knowledge of the design of 
each site under test (an example of this is provided 
in Section 7.2.3. Our testing model is extensible— 
other features simply require extensions to the script 
which can be plugged into our testing and analy- 
sis infrastructure. This enables continued testing 
over the long haul as more server sites move to 
HTTP/1.1. Our continued testing also helped us to 
monitor changes to the servers over time. We also 
kept our tests free of biases such as time of day and 
location of clients. 


5 Compliance experiment 


The actual compliance experiment involved ex- 
tracting important features from the HTTP/1.1 pro- 
tocol specification as presented in RFC 2616, the 
HTTP/1.1 draft standard. Several of the features 
of 1.1 are carried over from HTTP/1.0 since all 
HTTP/1.1 servers have to accept HTTP/1.0 style 
requests. We divided our experiment into three cat- 
egories: important features in the protocol spec- 
ification (all of which are MUST conditions; i.e., 
the implementation is not compliant otherwise), fea- 
tures that we believe are significant additions in 
HTTP/1.1, and features that are not mandatory in 
servers yet are considered useful in evolving the pro- 
tocol. We expect every compliant server to meet 
the tests of the first category, most to meet the 
second category tests, and expect significant vari- 
ance in compliance for the third category tests. Our 
testing infrastructure can be easily extended to do 
other compliance tests by augmenting the scripts 
and reusing the largely automated analysis process. 


5.1 Category One tests 


In the first category of the experiment we tested 
GET and HEAD methods with modifiers as warranted, 
and tested for the absence of the required Host 
header. We expect these tests to succeed in any com- 
pliant HTTP/1.1 server. Servers that do not imple- 
ment the above features correctly are presumably in- 
validly labeling themselves as HTTP/1.1. It should 
be noted that the version number in an HTTP mes- 


sage is a hop-by-hop header (as opposed to an end- 
to-end header) and since our tests are directly from 
client to origin server, we get exactly the version 
number the origin server claims it implements. 


A vast majority of all HTTP requests made to 
Web servers are GET, the basic way to request a 
resource on the Web. The HEAD method requests 
that only metadata about the resource be returned 
and is often used to debug servers. Neither of these 
methods are new in HTTP/1.1, nor has their be- 
haviour changed significantly. Use of modifiers with 
GET (such as If-Unmodified-Since), however, are 
new and thus included in our tests. These tests are 
to verify that servers respond with (the new response 
code) 412 Precondition Failed, when the precon- 
dition fails. 


The Host header was added to slow down the 
depletion of IP addresses, due to a rush to obtain 
vanity URLs (such as www.foo.com) and HTTP/1.0 
requests not passing the hostname of the request 
URL. Rather than change the request line format 
(which would cause massive configuration difficul- 
ties), a new (Host:) header was mandated to be 
present in every HTTP/1.1 request message. If a 
HTTP/1.1 request message does not have the Host: 
header it must be rejected. 


5.2 Category Two tests 


The second category of tests consists of impor- 
tant features that have been added to HTTP/1.1. 
A significant amount of discussion ensued on some 
of these features during the over four-year devel- 
opment of HTTP/1.1. In the case of a server 
mis-implementing or partially implementing features 
tested in this category, we would be curious to know 
why. Unlike Category One tests, where errors simply 
imply non-compliance, this category includes tests 
of features that servers are permitted to selectively 
implement. There is a general expectation that a 
HTTP/1.1 server would implement these features. 
The tests that we include in this category are han- 
dling of persistent connections, pipelining, and range 
requests. 


Introduction of persistent connections was a ma- 
jor innovation in HTTP/1.1. In HTTP/1.0, con- 
nections lasted just for for a single request /response 
exchange. This had both a deleterious effect on user 
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perceived latency and the server (each request re- 
quired TCP setup and teardown) as well as the net- 
work (in terms of the additional packets). Most 
HTTP transactions are short and the TCP hand- 
shakes consumed a good chunk of the overall time. 
For pages with a dozen embedded images (a figure 
that is relatively common), multiple TCP setups and 
teardowns were needed. Mogul and Padmanabhan 
suggested the introduction of persistent connections 
based on an experimental study [PM95]. Persistent 
connections are the default in HTTP/1.1, though 
servers or clients could close the connection after the 
first exchange. In fact, downloading all the embed- 
ded images in a single persistent connection (labeled 
as perfect persistence [KW00]) has the best perfor- 
mance. 


Pipelining permits clients to send a stream of 
requests in a pipeline without waiting for any re- 
sponse from the server. The round trip time of 
waiting for the acknowledgments of the previous re- 
quest is eliminated. The server however sends the re- 
sponses in the order of the requests received. Further 
studies [ea97] revealed that persistent connections 
without pipelining could in some cases worsen the 
performance. In some cases multiple parallel non- 
persistent connections were found to be better but 
this came at a cost (minimal to the browser, higher 
to the server in order to deal with multiple simul- 
taneous connections from each client). Persistent 
connections with pipelining provided the best com- 
bination to reduce latency and the overall number 
of packets. 


Recently, there has been anecdotal evidence (in 
discussions and mailing lists) that some sites are 
turning off persistent connections. If it were true, 
one of the key perceived advantages of HTTP/1.1 
(to the network in terms of reduced packets and to 
users in terms of latency) would turn out not to have 
been realized. We tested if servers permitted the ba- 
sic ability to hold the connection open beyond a sin- 
gle connection and then a separate test of its ability 
to handle pipelined requests. 


Another innovation in HTTP/1.1 was the ability 
to request byte ranges of resources rather than the 
full contents. There are several reasons for this, in- 
cluding efficiency, such as requiring just the tail of 
a growing resource, prefetching the headers of re- 
sources of certain content-type (such as gif, jpeg) to 
begin outlining images before actually fetching the 


image, etc. Recovering from aborted connections 
and transfers is eased by range requests. When parts 
of the resources are cached, only the missing parts 
need to be obtained. 


5.3 Category Three tests 


The third category of tests include minor issues 
that servers should normally be compliant with. 
Consequences of non-compliance here are less severe 
than the first two categories. 


5.3.1 Additional method tests 


The HTTP/1.1 specification clearly indicates that 
all general purpose servers MUST implement GET 
and HEAD methods. Support for other methods 
are optional but a server implementing other meth- 
ods must conform to the specification (Section 5.1.1 
of [ea99]). Thus, our tests of conformance is one 
of proper compliance if other methods are imple- 
mented. The OPTIONS method indicates the ca- 
pabilities of the origin server. With a resource 
specified, any optional features applicable to that 
resource alone is returned. The TRACE method 
purely runs a loopback test of the message included 
in the request and is simply a way to see if the server 
received exactly what was sent from the client. The 
server is supposed to return the request it received 
in the response body. 


5.3.2 Expect/Continue mechanism 


To prevent clients from needlessly sending large bod- 
ies in PUT/POST requests that might not be ac- 
cepted by a server, HTTP/1.1 introduced a mech- 
anism by which clients could check with the server 
beforehand. A client would send just the header 
(without a body but with a content length indicator) 
including a request header Expect: 100-Continue. 
If the server is willing to accept the request it 
would reply with a 100 Continue status response 
and then the client can send the body; otherwise 
the server can send a 401 Unauthorized or a 417 
Expectation Failed response. 
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5.3.3 Conditional requests 


HTTP/1.1 introduced several new conditionals to 
improve the caching model. Instead of the simple 
Last-Modified timestamp check that HTTP/1.0 pro- 
vided in the GET If-Modified-Since request, the 
presence of opaque strings in the form of Entity 
tags, permits a more general model. If several in- 
stances of a resources are maintained at the server 
and cached at a proxy, the proxy could check if any 
of its cached instances are current by including con- 
ditional headers such as If-Match. Additionally, 
an If-Unmodified-Since conditional permits a re- 
source to be sent only if it has not changed since the 
indicated date. 


When performing timestamp checks the format of 
the date string is an issue. HTTP applications have 
permitted three date formats RFC 822 (updated by 
RFC 1123), RFC 1036, and ANSI C’s asctime(). 
While, HTTP/1.1 clients and servers have to accept 
all three formats for compatibility with HTTP/1.0, 
they can only generate the RFC 1123 format for rep- 
resenting date values in header fields. 


5.3.4 Miscellaneous tests 


Several new requests and responses have been added 
in HTTP/1.1. We examine a variety of method and 
header combinations for violations of size or incor- 
rect headers. We also check for the server’s ability 
to handle long and incorrect URLs in the request. 


6 Testing software and environment 


For testing we primarily relied on httperf [MJ98] — 
a performance measurement tool for HTTP. Httperf 
is useful for understanding Web server performance 
and for analyzing server features and enhancements. 
The tool has three logical components: the core 
HTTP engine, the workload generator, and the 
statistics collector. The latter two components can 
be configured at runtime via command line options. 


We chose to use httperf as an analysis tool for 
several reasons. Since httperf already supports the 
HTTP/1.1 protocol, it saved us from having to pro- 





vide our own implementation. Although hittperf does 
not currently support all of the features that we 
needed for this study, the tool is available in source 
code form. This enabled us to modify the tool to 
issue the desired request headers and collect the ap- 
propriate statistics. Our extensions can be rolled 
back into httperf for others to use. 


We tested compliance from a variety of places 
around the world from diverse organizations. Al- 
though this should not be necessary since a server 
should give the same answer no matter where the 
requests came from, we did this for two reasons. 
First, studying an origin server’s compliance is just 
the first stage of our experiment. Additional experi- 
ments that test other artifacts of the Web require 
diversity of location to expose biases in the path 
between client and server (as in [KW00]). Second, 
if we noticed any dependency on the origin of re- 
quests (though the web sites were contacted using 
hardwired IP addresses) that would be of interest to 
explore. 


When performing tests of such a large scale nature 
on several large sites, one has to be careful not to 
let the testing interfere with the normal workings of 
the site. We did this by identifying ourselves via the 
From: and User-agent: headers in every request we 
sent. We also sent our few test requests serially and 
just once. 


A C program parsed the response headers in 
the output from each client site (converting them 
into integer and/or bitmap descriptors) and verified 
presence/absence of headers, gleaned values, and 
checked for appropriate headers. 


Primary tests were run from the authors’ respec- 
tive organizations (AT&T Research located in New 
Jersey, USA, and Hewlett-Packard Labs in Califor- 
nia, USA). Additional tests were run from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in Lexington, Kentucky (USA), 
the University of Paris-Sud, Orsay, (France), the 
University of Western Australia (Nedlands, West- 
ern Australia), and a commercial site in Santiago 
(Chile). Even though we chose different organiza- 
tions and locations, the same software was installed 
and used for all the tests. Each test was run once 
from each testing site. The same set of servers were 
contacted from each of the sites. The machines all 
ran different versions of the UNIX operating sys- 
tem. 
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Table 1: Breakdown of server software and protocol 
version 














Netscape 
Microsoft 
Apache 
Lotus 
Zeus 
Others 1.1% 
HTTP/1.0 27.0 16.2 7:5 
7 Results 


7.1 Experiment details 


Although the Apache server has a large lead in 
the server market (over 60% of the market ac- 
cording to Netcraft [Net]), a majority of the pop- 
ular sites are running Netscape and Microsoft-IIS 
servers. Table 1 shows vendor-based distribution 
of servers. The most popular version of the top 
3 servers are Netscape-Enterprise/3.x, Microsoft- 
IS/4.0, and Apache/1.3.x. Since servers from just 
three organizations are used by over 95% of the most 
popular sites running HTTP/1.1, compliance can be 
improved significantly by ensuring that all configu- 
rations of these servers are fully compliant. 


Table 1 also shows the increase in the number 
of popular servers that are claiming to be running 
HTTP/1.1 over the course of our study. While the 
table shows a significant increase in servers claiming 
to be running HTTP/1.1, our results indicate that 
improvement in compliance has not kept pace. 


There are three important caveats to be kept in 
mind while interpreting our results. First, there are 
several popular sites that still (as of September 2000) 
use HTTP/1.0 servers. Among these are AOL, Ex- 
cite, Yahoo, Amazon, and Altavista. In fact over 
7% of the HTTP/1.0 servers we contacted are not 
Y2K compliant in their Date header format. Second, 
the popularity as measured by MediaMetrix [Med], 
Netcraft [Net], and Hot100 [Hot] is purely based on 
number of requests sent to these sites and not on 
the bytes of response. One could just as easily make 
a case that a top n listing based on bytes shipped 
from servers is a more important metric. If we are 


seeking bandwidth reduction through the use of new 
features in HTTP/1.1, byte-wise high volume servers 
are likely be to better targets. However, the lack of 
server logs from these top n sites does not give us 
a way of measuring this. Finally, there is evidence 
that pornographic sites are downplayed in surveys 
of sites. Thus it is possible that such sites didn’t 
end up in our top n sites list. Additionally, such 
sites, given their propensity to include more images, 
often have a higher volume (bytewise) of response 
traffic than other sites. We have been able to verify 
this based on two separate sets of data: a packet 
trace from a large ISP where half a dozen porn sites 
running HTTP/1.1 had many more response bytes 
compared to the rest of the frequently visited sites, 
and a proxy log from a large content hosting ISP. We 
chose not to change our methodology to add such 
sites to our list. 


7.2 Experimental results 


In Section 5, we divided our tests into three cat- 
egories. In this section, we examine the results for 
each of the categories, as well as for most of the set 
of tests that we perform. Our compliance tests fo- 
cus on the extreme cases: determining which servers 
satisfy all MUST and SHOULD requirements (the 
unconditionally compliant servers); and determin- 
ing which servers cannot satisfy one or more MUST 
requirements (the non-compliant servers). 


The initial round of testing in June 1999 confirmed 
our hypothesis that the location of the request origin 
does not (in general) have an impact on the compli- 
ance. However, there were a few minor variations. 
We identified two potential causes for the variation 
in the results by client site. Although we attempted 
to contact the same server from each client (by utiliz- 
ing the IP address rather than the host name of the 
server), some sites appear to use load balancers or 
other devices to distribute incoming requests among 
a cluster of (heterogeneous) servers. Furthermore, 
a number of sites were unavailable during several of 
our tests; since our results are calculated based on 
the number of sites that responded to a test (unless 
otherwise noted), this creates a small amount of vari- 
ability in the computed percentages. In June 1999 
approximately 2% of sites were unavailable; in the 
last two studies the number of unavailable sites was 
around 1%. Since the results varied only slightly de- 
pending on which client site is utilized, we use only 
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Table 2: Unconditional Compliance Results for Cat- 
egory One Tests (HPL Data). All figures are in per- 
centage. 


Table 3: Breakdown of Category One Test Result 
Ranges (HPL Data) All figures are in percentage. 


Unconditional 
Missing Headers 
Not Compliant 


8.9-10.8 
17.7-19.6 


81.9-83.5 | 69.4-72.9 | 60.0-64.7 





one (the HPL site) for discussion purposes through- 
out the remainder of this section. Details on the 
other sites are available in [KA99]. 


7.2.1 Category One test results 


In this first round of tests we examine three re- 
quired features for HTTP/1.1: the GET and HEAD 
methods, and the Host header. We consider a 
server to be unconditionally compliant for these 
tests if it returns an appropriate status code (200 
for GET and HEAD tests, and 400 for the Host 
test), and if the response includes the appropri- 
ate headers (e.g., Date and Content-Length or 
Transfer-Encoding: chunked). 


The results of this analysis are shown in Table 2. 
The results reveal that across the three measure- 
ment periods the results were quite consistent, with 
around 82% of the sites under study unconditionally 
compliant with respect to the GET method; about 
70% of the sites were unconditionally compliant for 
the HEAD method, while over 60% passed the Host 
test. About 60% of the sites under study were un- 
conditionally compliant across all three tests, while 
around 7% of the sites failed all three tests for un- 
conditional compliance. Table 2 reveals that the re- 
sults were quite consistent across the studies con- 
ducted over a 16 month period. Note that even with 
the migration of several servers from HTTP/1.0 to 
HTTP/1.1 during the testing period and the intro- 
duction of new server versions, there has been little 
improvement in compliance. In order to understand 
why so many servers failed to pass one or more of 
these three basic tests we examine each test sepa- 
rately. 


Table 3 provides a more detailed breakdown of 
the Category One results. The ranges represent the 


minimum and maximum observed results over the 
entire duration of the study. As we have already 
shown, most servers are unconditionally compliant 
with respect to GET requests. Between 16 to 18% of 
the servers did not include either a Content-Length 
header or a Transfer-Encoding: chunked header to 
indicate to the client the length of the message body. 
Due to this omission these servers are characterized 
as conditionally compliant. Several servers failed the 
GET compliance test either by returning an incorrect 
status code or an incorrectly formatted Date header. 


Around 70% of the tested servers were uncondi- 
tionally compliant with respect to HEAD requests. 
Approximately 9% of the tested servers did not in- 
clude the same entity headers that were seen in re- 
sponse to the GET request. Thus, these servers are 
deemed to be conditionally compliant. The more 
intriguing result is that almost 18% of the tested 
servers failed the compliance test because they re- 
turned a status 500 response rather than the ex- 
pected 200 response. 


Table 3 indicates that close to two-thirds of the 
servers fulfilled all requirements when responding 
to a request that did not include a Host header. 
Nearly 30% of the tested servers did not include ei- 
ther a Date header or one of Content-Length or 
Transfer-Encoding: chunked. These servers are 
considered to be conditionally compliant. Between 
6 and 9% of the servers were not compliant, as they 
did not require the Host header to be present. 


To determine whether a specific type of Web 
server was responsible for the unusual behaviour we 
observed, we analyzed the data by the type of server. 
The results for the five most common servers seen in 
our tests are shown in Table 4. These five server 
versions accounted for an average of 88.7% of all 
the servers seen in our tests over the testing period. 
Each server has three rows associated with it rep- 
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resenting data from Jun 99, Nov ’99, and Sep ’00 
respectively. 


Table 4 indicates that two of the top five servers 
(Apache/1.3 and Apache/1.2) were unconditionally 
compliant on almost every site under study; in the 
few cases where these servers were not uncondi- 
tionally compliant, the cause was usually a missing 
header, perhaps the result of the (mis)configuration 
of that particular server. Microsoft-IIS/4.0 ranked 
third in the percentage of servers that passed all 
three tests for unconditional compliance, trailing the 
Apache servers by about 10%. Most of the remain- 
ing Microsoft-IIS/4.0 servers did not issue the ex- 
pected response headers. None of the Apache/1.3, 
Apache/1.2 or Microsoft-IIS/4.0 servers failed all 
three tests for unconditional compliance. 


The results are less positive for the Netscape- 
Enterprise 3.5 and 3.6 servers. None of these servers 
passed all three of our tests for unconditional com- 
pliance. In fact, over 15% of the Netscape/3.5 
servers and over 24% of the Netscape/3.6 servers 
failed all three unconditional compliance tests. This 
observation suggests that perhaps there is a prob- 
lem with the configuration of these servers at some 
sites. These results also suggest that certain types 
of Web servers are responsible for much of the ab- 
sence of compliance we noted earlier in this sec- 
tion. A somewhat discomforting observation is that 
the Netscape/3.6 server appears to be less com- 
pliant than its ancestor, the Netscape/3.5 server; 
ie., things do not necessarily improve over time. 
Reviewing the results in Table 4 suggests that 
the biggest change between these versions occurs 
with the GET requests. While nearly 70% of the 
Netscape/3.5 servers were unconditionally compli- 
ant on this test (the remaining 30% were missing a 
Content-Length or Transfer-Encoding: chunked 
header), only 56% of the Netscape/3.6 servers 
passed unconditionally (the remainder were missing 
a length header). At this time we do not know why 
this change has occurred. Both the Netscape/3.5 
and 3.6 servers did quite poorly on the HEAD test, 
with only around 21% and 27% passing the uncon- 
ditional compliance tests respectively. The remain- 
ing Netscape 3.5 and 3.6 servers were either missing 
the expected headers or returned an incorrect status 
code. All of the Netscape 3.5 and 3.6 servers failed 
the Host test for unconditional compliance. About 
80% of the 3.5 servers and 85% of the 3.6 servers 
were missing both a Date and a length header, while 
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approximately 20% of the 3.5 servers and 14% of the 
3.6 servers were not compliant, as they did not re- 
quire a Host header to be present. 


At this time, there are only a few popular server 
sites that run IIS/5.0 and Netscape 4.x and so there 
is insufficient data to draw any conclusions. We plan 
to continue to monitor changes in the distribution 
of servers used by popular sites, and analyze the 
compliance of the most common versions. 


Even though we found that certain types of Web 
servers are responsible for a lot of the non-compliant 
behaviour we observed, the results in Table 4 also in- 
dicate that there is a lot of variability in the degree of 
compliance even among more homogeneous group- 
ings. This suggests that the configuration (includ- 
ing the use of plugins) may have a significant role in 
determining how compliant a server is and validates 
the methodology of our testing actual server sites 
rather than the server software. 


The results in Table 2 revealed that 40% of the 
servers failed one or more of the Category One tests 
for unconditional compliance to the HTTP/1.1 spec- 
ification. The most common reason for failure was 
the lack of appropriate response headers. 


Perhaps a more significant observation is more 
than 20% of the servers tested were not compliant 
(i.e., they failed a MUST condition) on at least one 
of the three basic functionality tests. 3% of the 
servers were not compliant on two of the tests. These 
servers should definitely not claim to be HTTP/1.1 
applications. 


7.2.2 Category Two test results 


The next set of tests examined some widely dis- 
cussed enhancements to HTTP/1.1—server support 
of persistent connections, pipelining, and range re- 
quests. Although maintaining a persistent connec- 
tion is supposed to be the default behaviour of an 
HTTP/1.1 application, it is a SHOULD requirement 
and thus a server can be conditionally compliant 
without maintaining persistent connections. How- 
ever, servers have to send a Connection: close 
header to indicate non-persistence. The Range fea- 
ture is a MAY level requirement; servers can always 
send the complete response. 
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Table 4: Breakdown of Category One Results by Server Type (HPL Data) 


CET) Pass AN(%) | Fail AN) 
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9/00 | 27.0 60.2 





Table 5: Breakdown of Category Two Results (HPL 


Data) 
Range | Pass 
All 





Date | Persis- | Pipe- Fail All 











tence | lining All 
Jun 99 | 71.9 70.6 52.3 | 43.9 20.6 
Nov 99 | 71.5 64.8 54.9 | 41.0 21.2 





Sep 00 74.3 66.8 54.7 | 42.8 20.8 











Table 5 reveals that many of the servers supported 
at least one of the Category Two features. Over 
70% of the servers supported persistent connections. 
We suspect that many remaining sites had persistent 
connections disabled by the administrators. Slightly 
fewer sites allowed the client to pipeline requests. 
Only about half of the servers supported Range re- 
quests properly. Only 40% of the sites supported all 
three Category Two features, while 20% of the sites 
supported none of these features. 


The results in Table 6 reveal that the server type 
has less effect on the results than was the case for the 
Category One tests. Almost all of the Apache/1.2, 
Apache/1.3 and Microsoft-IIS/4.0 servers supported 
persistent connections and pipelining. Only about 
half of these servers supported the Range requests 
which is the primary reason why so few of these 
server passed all three Category Two tests. Fewer 


6/99 9.1 100.0 100.0 97.8 97.8 0.0 

Apache/1.2 | 11/99 6.3 96.9 100.0 96.9 93.8 0.0 
9/00 2.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 

6/99 18.1 100.0 96.7 100.0 96.7 0.0 

Apache/1.3 | 11/99 19.7 99.0 99.0 99.0 98.0 0.0 
9/00 21.8 98.4 98.4 98.4 98.4 0.0 

6/99 32.5 89.7 98.0 98.2 87.3 0.0 

IIS/4.0 11/99 30.7 89.7 98.1 98.1 88.4 0.0 
9/00 30.2 90.2 98.9 96.0 89.0 0.0 

6/99 14.0 70.8 22.2 0.0 0.0 16.9 

Netscape/3.5 | 11/99 13.8 71.4 20.3 0.0 0.0 14.5 
9/00 6.2 66.7 22.2 0.0 0.0 13.9 

6/99 12.8 50.8 29.2 0.0 0.0 Dhak 

Netscape/3.6 | 11/99 21.7 58.2 23.8 0.0 0.0 23.9 


27.9 





0.0 0.0 





Netscape-Enterprise/3.5 and 3.6 servers supported 
persistent connections and pipelining than ranges. 
We have evidence that suggests there is a prob- 
lem with the persistent connection implementation 
in instances of some servers (e.g., the server sends 
a Connection: keep-alive header with the re- 
sponse, then closes the connection without allowing 
the client to issue any subsequent requests). 


We next examine the number of servers that (un- 
conditionally) supported all six features. Table 7 
shows that around 30% of the servers under study 
passed all six tests, while 7% of the servers were ei- 
ther conditionally compliant or not compliant on all 
six tests. Not shown in the table are the following 
figures: 15% of the Netscape-Enterprise/3.5 servers 
(N-E/3.5) failed all six tests (ie., they supported 
zero features) and none supported all six features. 
Over 20% of the Netscape-Enterprise/3.6 servers (N- 
E/3.6) failed all six tests and none supported all 
six features. Approximately 50% of the Apache/1.2, 
Apache/1.3 and Microsoft-IIS/4.0 servers supported 
all six features. 


7.2.3 Category Three test results 


In this section we tested the servers to deter- 
mine whether they supported nine other sug- 
gested/recommended but lesser known features of 
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Table 6: Breakdown of Category Two Results by Server Type (HPL Data) 















89.1 

Apache/1.2 90.6 
100.0 

87.0 

Apache/1.3 89.0 
89.0 

87.9 

IIS/4.0 85.9 

86.8 

41.1 

Netscape/3.5 40.0 
6/99 41.5 

Netscape/3.6 | 11/99 50.0 


9/00 54.2 





HTTP/1.1. Unfortunately many of these features 
are not straightforward to test. For example, POST 
requests may not be allowed for certain objects. In 
such a situation we can test that the server properly 
rejects the request, but we cannot test whether the 
server would properly handle a POST request. 


Table 8 shows the results of our Category Three 
tests. The ranges shown in Table 8 indicate the 
minimum and maximum values seen over the three 
measurement periods. We observed that a signifi- 
cant number of servers returned non-compliant re- 
sponses in some of our Category Three tests. For 
example, some servers return a status 200 response 
(along with a Web page that indicates an error 
has occurred) to a request for an incorrect/non- 
existent URL. This is due to the server configura- 
tion rather than the server implementation. The 
most significant occurrences of non-compliant re- 
sponses happened with our “POST with Expect: 
100-Continue” test and our If-Unmodified-Since 


Table 7: Breakdown of Category One and Two Re- 
sults (HPL Data) 


Pass All Tests(%) 


Jun 99 old 
Nov 99 29.8 
Sep 00 31.4 









Fail All Tests(%) 
7.1 


7.3 
6.5 






Persistence(%) | Pipelining(%) 





Fal AY) 

















89.1 43.5 10.9 
90.6 40.6 3.1 
92.9 50.0 0.0 
87.0 47.8 9.8 
89.0 51.0 8.0 
88.2 2 48.8 7.9 
87.3 52.4 52.4 1257 
85.8 55.8 54.5 12.8 
86.7 52.6 49.7 11.4 
38.4 67.2 37.5 30.6 
28.1 68.6 24.6 30.4 
31.3 63.9 27.8 36.1 
35.4 47.7 35.4 52.3 
33.6 54.6 32.7 44.6 

31.6 40.7 























OPTIONS 26.8-32.3 












TRACE 94.3-97.3 
FOO 54.5-60.3 
POST, Expect 54.6-63.2 
Incorrect URL 75.9-80.5 
Long URL 62.7 
I-U-S (1123) 40.0-41.7 
I-U-S (1036) 40.0-41.7 





I-U-S (ANSI C) 40.0-41.7 57.1-59.3 





I-U-S == If-Unmodified-Since with Date in RFC 
1123/1036/ANSI-C formats. 
Long URL test done only in June ’99. 


tests. In the Expect: 100-Continue test we ob- 
served that many sites did not issue a response to 
the request. Since the number of sites that did not 
respond was much higher than normal (27-30% of 
sites versus an average of 1-2% for the other tests), 
we speculate that most of these sites are simply wait- 
ing for further information from the client. Most of 
the servers we tested do not appear to understand 
the If-Unmodified-Since header, and as a result of 
ignoring it return a non-compliant response. All of 
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the servers that do implement this feature correctly 
understood all of the three required date formats. 


7.3 Intersection of three studies 


We examined the sites that were in the top 150 in 
all three study periods. Of the sites claiming to be 
running HTTP/1.1, 44% of these sites ran Apache, 
37% Netscape and 17% IIS. The results were quite 
consistent with the overall results presented in Sec- 
tion 7. For example, all Apache servers were uncon- 
ditionally compliant across all Category One tests, 
as were 71% of IIS (4.0 and 5.0) servers. None of 
the Netscape servers passed all three Category One 
tests for unconditional compliance.. 


7.4 Reasons for non-compliance 


There appear to be several reasons for non- 
compliance on the part of servers. Some of the 
reasons are subtle and may not be known even to 
the server implementors. While most instances of 
a Microsoft-IIS/4.0 site tested yielded the proper 
400 Bad Request to a HTTP/1.1 request without 
the Host: header, 7 of the 174 sites claiming to run 
IIS/4.0 returned a 200 OK response. Closer exam- 
ination and consultation showed that at least one 
site probably uses an ISAPI filter [Isa] - a dynam- 
ically linked library that intercepts requests—with 
the intention of modifying it before the core server 
can parse it. In this situation it is the responsi- 
bility of the filter to return the appropriate HTTP 
headers. The failure of many filters to do this cor- 
rectly suggests that current server implementations 
may not be meeting the needs of the people who 
use those servers. Server architectures may need to 
be redesigned so that the server retains responsi- 
bility for handling the HTTP headers while provid- 
ing users with the functionality they desire. Some 
sites have purposely configured their servers to re- 
turn a success response with HTML text indicating 
that an error has occurred. Even though the server 
implementation may be compliant, its configuration 
causes compliance failure, suggesting that the server 
does not provide its users with desired functionality. 


Our results showed that a significant number of 
sites disabled HTTP/1.1 features such as persis- 
tent connections. There are at least three reasons 


for this behaviour. First, some sites may be con- 
cerned about the performance impact of using such 
features. One server vendor states that “If your 
site has hits from many users at any time, then 
persistent connections may not be good for your 
server.” [IBM]. However, no performance evalua- 
tion results were provided to substantiate this state- 
ment. Second, problems with TCP implementations 
on some clients has been reported to cause unex- 
pected behaviour in some browsers when persistent 
connections are used [IBM]. Some sites may there- 
fore choose to disable persistent connections in or- 
der to avoid receiving complaints from visitors to 
their Web site. Third, some HTTP/1.1 servers actu- 
ally shipped with persistent connections disabled. If 
the default configuration was used (or if this feature 
was not specifically enabled) then the site would not 
support persistent connections. Early versions of a 
vendor’s server [IBM] had persistent connections en- 
abled by default, but some later versions of the had 
persistent connections disabled by default. Server 
implementations can thus become less compliant in 
newer versions. 


8 Conclusions and future work 


We examined compliance to the HTTP/1.1 pro- 
tocol of the most popular Web sites in the world. 
Although many of the popular sites claim to run 
HTTP/1.1, some even fail the most basic compli- 
ance requirements. Many others run with a number 
of the significant HTTP/1.1 improvements turned 
off. A presentation by one author of early results of 
this work [Kri99] led to a prominent browser mak- 
ing persistent connections the default, a prominent 
server vendor fixing a denial of service attack prob- 
lem, and another prominent server handling some 
of the compliance errors. It is clear to us based on 
our tests and conversations with server developers 
that MUST level conditions are more likely to be 
taken seriously. The more damaging scenarios out- 
lined (such as the one that led to server crashes) 
should be changed from SHOULD to MUST and we 
have recommended so to the IETF. Including an ap- 
pendix in the HTTP specification that highlights all 
of the MUST and SHOULD level conditions may as- 
sist implementors in developing compliant products. 


We described the first phase of our experiment ex- 
amining a list of popular servers with a suite of static 
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tests. Ongoing extensions include dynamic tests ex- 
amining response headers as they arrive and gener- 
ating subsequent requests based on the response. It 
may also be useful to examine entire user sessions 
rather than just single requests for the home page 
(or text portion thereof). Currently, we use offline 
analysis to check for protocol compliance. Incor- 
porating this process into the probing mechanism 
would simplify the conformance checks. A natural 
extension is testing compliance of proxies. However, 
testing proxy compliance is significantly harder than 
testing servers or clients. An HTTP message can go 
through several proxies, only some of which may be 
HTTP/1.1 proxies. Compliant HTTP/1.1 proxies 
can be detected by the presence of Via headers but 
we would not be able to identify the HTTP/1.0 or 
non-compliant HTTP/1.1 proxies. 
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Abstract 


Measuring the bottleneck link bandwidth along a 
path is important for understanding the perfor- 
mance of many Internet applications. Existing tools 
to measure bottleneck bandwidth are relatively 
slow, can only measure bandwidth in one direction, 
and/or actively send probe packets. We present 
the nettimer bottleneck link bandwidth measure- 
ment tool, the libdpcap distributed packet cap- 
ture library, and experiments quantifying their util- 
ity. We test nettimer across a variety of bottle- 
neck network technologies ranging from 19.2Kb/s 
to 100Mb/s, wired and wireless, symmetric and 
asymmetric bandwidth, across local area and cross- 
country paths, while using both one and two packet 
capture hosts. In most cases, nettimer has an error 
of less than 10%, but at worst has an error of 40%, 
even on cross-country paths of 17 or more hops. It 
converges within 10KB of the first large packet ar- 
rival while consuming less than 7% of the network 
traffic being measured. 


1 Introduction 


Network bandwidth continues to be a critical resource 
in the Internet because of the heterogeneous band- 
widths of access technologies and file sizes. This can 
cause an unaware application to stream a 5GB video 
file over a 19.2Kb/s cellular data link or send a text- 
only version of a web site over a 100Mb/s link. Knowl- 
edge of the bandwidth along a path allows an applica- 
tion to avoid such mistakes by adapting the size and 
quality of its content [FGBA96] or by choosing a web 
server or proxy with higher bandwidth than its replicas 
[Ste99]. 

Existing solutions to this problem have examined 
HTTP throughput (Ste99], TCP throughput [MM96j, 
available bandwidth [CC96a], or bottleneck link band- 
width. Although HTTP and TCP are the current 


(e.g. 


dominant application and transport protocols in the 
Internet, other applications and transport protocols 
for video and audio streaming) have different 
performance characteristics. Consequently, their per- 
formance cannot be predicted by HTTP and TCP 
throughput. Available bandwidth (when combined 
with latency, loss rates, and other metrics) can predict 
the performance of a wide variety of applications and 
transport protocols. However, available bandwidth de- 
pends on both bottleneck link bandwidth and cross 
traffic. Cross traffic is highly variable in different places 
in the Internet and even highly variable in the same 
place. Developing and verifying the validity of an avail- 
able bandwidth algorithm that deals with that variabil- 
ity is difficult. 

In contrast, bottleneck link bandwidth is well un- 
derstood in theory [Kes91] [Bol93] [Pax97] [LB00], and 
techniques to measure it are straightforward to validate 
in practice (see Section 4). Moreover, bottleneck link 
bandwidth measurement techniques have been shown 
to be accurate and fast in simulation [LB99]. Further- 
more, in some parts of the Internet, available band- 
width is frequently equal to bottleneck link bandwidth 
because either bottleneck link bandwidth is small (e.g. 
wireless, modem, or DSL) or cross traffic is low (e.g. 
LAN). In addition to bottleneck link bandwidth’s cur- 
rent utility, it can help the development of accurate 
and validated available bandwidth measurement tech- 
niques because of available bandwidth’s dependence on 
bottleneck link bandwidth. 

However, current tools to measure link bandwidth 
1) measure all link bandwidths instead of just the bot- 
tleneck, 2) only measure the bandwidth in one direc- 
tion, and/or 3) actively send probe packets. The tools 
pathchar [Jac97], clink [Dow99], pchar [Mah00], and 
tailgater {[LB00] measure all of the link bandwidths 
along a path, which can be time-consuming and un- 
necessary for applications that only want to know the 
bottleneck bandwidth. Furthermore, these tools and 
bprobe {CC96b] can only measure bandwidth in one di- 
rection. These tools, tcpanaly [Pax97], and pathrate 
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[DRMO01] actively send their own probe traffic, which 
can be more accurate than passively measuring existing 
traffic, but also results in higher overhead {[LB00]. The 
nettimer-sim [LB99] tool only works in simulation. 

Our contributions are the nettimer bottleneck 
link bandwidth measurement tool, the libdpcap dis- 
tributed packet capture library, and experiments quan- 
tifying their utility. Unlike current tools, nettimer can 
passively measure the bottleneck link bandwidth along 
a path in real time. Nettimer can measure bandwidth 
in one direction with one packet capture host and in 
both directions with two packet capture hosts. In addi- 
tion, the libdpcap distributed packet capture library 
allows measurement programs like nettimer to effi- 
ciently capture packets at remote hosts while doing ex- 
pensive measurement calculations locally. Our exper- 
iments indicate that in most cases nettimer has less 
than 10% error whether the bottleneck link technol- 
ogy is 100Mb/s Ethernet, 10Mb/s Ethernet, 11Mb/s 
WaveLAN, 2Mb/s WaveLAN, ADSL, V.34 modem, 
or CDMA cellular data. Nettimer converges within 
10308 bytes of the first large packet arrival. Even when 
measuring a 100Mb/s bottleneck, nettimer only con- 
sumes 6.34% of the network traffic being measured, 
and 4.52% of the cycles on the 366MHz remote packet 
capture server and 57.6% of the cycles on the 266MHz 
bandwidth computation machine. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we describe the packet pair property of FIFO- 
queueing networks and show how it can be used to 
measure bottleneck link bandwidth. In Section 3 we 
describe how we implement the packet pair techniques 
described in Section 2, including our distributed packet 
capture architecture and API. In Section 4, we present 
preliminary results quantifying the accuracy, robust- 
ness, agility, and efficiency of the tool. In Section 6, 
we conclude. 


2 Packet Pair Technique 


In this section we describe the packet pair property of 
FIFO-queueing networks and show how it can be used 
to measure bottleneck link bandwidth. 


2.1 Packet Pair Property of FIFO- 
Queueing networks 


The packet pair property of FIFO-queueing networks 
predicts the difference in arrival times of two packets 
of the same size traveling from the same source to the 
same destination: 


t} — 19 = max (#.3-3) (1) 
I 
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Figure 1: This figure shows two packets of the same size 
traveling from the source to the destination. The wide part 
of the pipe represents a high bandwidth link while the nar- 
row part represents a low bandwidth link. The spacing 
between the packets caused by queueing at the bottleneck 
link remains constant downstream because there is no ad- 
ditional downstream queueing. 


where ¢2 and t} are the arrival times of the first and 
second packets respectively at the destination, t2 and 
t§ are the transmission times of the first and second 
packets respectively, s; is the size of the second packet, 
and b; is the bandwidth of the bottleneck link. 

The intuitive rationale for this equation (a full proof 
is given in [LB00]) is that if two packets are sent close 
enough together in time to cause the packets to queue 
together at the bottleneck link (#1 > t —¢9), then the 
packets will arrive at the destination with the same 
spacing (t} — t2) as when they exited the bottleneck 
link (#). The spacing will remain the same because 
the packets are the same size and no link downstream 
of the bottleneck link has a lower bandwidth than the 
bottleneck link (as shown in Figure 1, which is a vari- 
ation of a figure from [Jac88}). 

This property makes several assumptions that may 
not hold in practice. First, it assumes that the two 
packets queue together at the bottleneck link and at 
no later link. This could by violated by other packets 
queueing between the two packets at the bottleneck 
link, or packets queueing in front of the first, the sec- 
ond or both packets downstream of the bottleneck link. 
If any of these events occur, then Equation 1 does not 
hold. In Section 2.2, we describe how to mitigate this 
limitation by filtering out samples that suffer undesir- 
able queueing. 

In addition, the packet pair property assumes that 
the two packets are sent close enough in time that they 
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queue together at the bottleneck link. This is a prob- 
lem for very high bandwidth bottleneck links and/or 
for passive measurement. For example, from Equa- 
tion 1, to cause queueing between two 1500 byte pack- 
ets at a 1Gb/s bottleneck link, they would have to be 
transmitted no more than 12 microseconds apart. An 
active technique is more likely than a passive one to 
satisfy this assumption because it can control the size 
and transmission times of its packets. However, in Sec- 
tion 2.2, we describe how passive techniques can detect 
this problem and sometimes filter out its effect. 

Another assumption of the packet pair property is 
that the bottleneck router uses FIFO-queueing. If the 
router uses fair queueing, then packet pair measures 
the available bandwidth of the bottleneck link [Kes91]}. 

Finally, the packet pair property assumes that trans- 
mission delay is proportional to packet size and that 
routers are store-and-forward. The assumption that 
transmission delay is proportional to packet size may 
not be true if, for example, a router manages its buffers 
in such a way that a 128 byte packet is copied more 
than proportionally faster than a 129 byte packet. 
However, this effect is usually small enough to be ig- 
nored. The assumption that routers are store-and- 
forward (they receive the last bit of the packet before 
forwarding the first bit) is almost always true in the 
Internet. 

Using the packet pair property, we can solve Equa- 
tion 1 for b,, the bandwidth of the bottleneck link: 


$1 


b = —— 
tT 


(2) 

We call this the received bandwidth because it is band- 

width measured at the receiver. When filtering in the 

next section, we will also use the the bandwidth mea- 

sured at the sender (the sent bandwidth): 
$1 


ti —t 


(3) 


2.2 Filtering Techniques 


In this section, we describe in more detail how the as- 
sumptions in Section 2.1 can be violated in practice 
and how we can filter out this effect. Using measure- 
ments of the sizes and transmission and arrival times 
of several packets and Equation 1, we can get samples 
of the received bandwidth. The goal of a filtering tech- 
nique is to determine which of these samples indicate 
the bottleneck link bandwidth and which do not. Our 
approach is to develop a filtering function that gives 
higher priority to the good samples and lower priority 
to the bad samples. 

Before describing our filtering functions, we differ- 
entiate between the kinds of samples we want to keep 
and those we want to filter out. Figure 2 shows one 


case that satisfies the assumptions of the packet pair 
property and three cases that do not. There are other 
possible scenarios but they are combinations of these 
cases. 

Case A shows the ideal packet pair case: the packets 
are sent sufficiently quickly to queue at the bottleneck 
link and there is no queueing after the bottleneck link. 
In this case the bottleneck bandwidth is equal to the 
received bandwidth and we do not need to do any fil- 
tering. 

In case B, one or more packets queue between the 
first and second packets, causing the second packet to 
fall farther behind than would have been caused by the 
bottleneck link. In this case, the received bandwidth is 
less than the bottleneck bandwidth by some unknown 
amount, so we should filter this sample out. 

In case C, one or more packets queue before the first 
packet after the bottleneck link, causing the second 
packet to follow the first packet closer than would have 
been caused by the bottleneck link. In this case, the re- 
ceived bandwidth is greater than the bottleneck band- 
width by some unknown amount, so we should filter 
this sample out. 

In case D, the sender does not send the two pack- 
ets close enough together, so they do not queue at the 
bottleneck link. In this case, the received bandwidth is 
less than the bottleneck bandwidth by some unknown 
amount, so we should filter this sample out. Active 
techniques can avoid case D samples by sending large 
packets with little spacing between them, but passive 
techniques are susceptible to them. Examples of case D 
traffic are TCP acknowledgements, voice over IP traf- 
fic, remote terminal protocols like telnet and ssh, and 
instant messaging protocols. 


2.2.1 Filtering using Density Estimation 


To filter out the effect of case B and C, we use the in- 
sight that samples influenced by cross traffic will tend 
not to correlate with each other while the case A sam- 
ples will correlate strongly with each other [Pax97] 
[CC96b]. This is because we assume that cross traffic 
will have random packet sizes and will arrive randomly 
at the links along the path. In addition, we use the 
insight that packets sent with a low bandwidth that 
arrive with a high bandwidth are definitely from case 
C and can be filtered out [Pax97]. Figure 3 shows a 
hypothetical example of how we apply these insights. 
Using the second insight, we eliminate the case C sam- 
ples above the received bandwidth = sent bandwidth 
(« = y) line. Of the remaining samples, we calculate 
their smoothed distribution and pick the point with 
the highest density as the bandwidth. 

There are many ways to compute the density func- 
tion of a set of samples [Pax97] [CC96b], including us- 
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Figure 2: This figure shows four cases of how the spacing between a pair of packets changes as they travel along a path. 
The black boxes are packets traveling from a source on the left to a destination on the right. Underneath each pair of 
packets is their spacing relative to the spacing caused by the bottleneck link. They gray boxes indicate cross traffic that 


causes one or both of the packets to queue. 


ing a histogram. However, histograms have the dis- 
advantages of fixed bin widths, fixed bin alignment, 
and uniform weighting of points within a bin. Fixed 
bin widths make it difficult to choose an appropriate 
bin width without previously knowing something about 
the distribution. For example, if all the samples are 
around 100,000, it would not be meaningful to choose 
a bin width of 1,000,000. On the other hand, if all 
the samples are around 100,000,000, a bin width of 


highest 


Received Bandwidth 





Sent Bandwidth Density 


Figure 3: The left graph shows some packet pair samples 
plotted using their received bandwidth against their sent 
bandwidth. “A” samples correspond to case A, etc. The 
right graph shows the distribution of different values of re- 
ceived bandwidth after filtering out the samples above the 
x = y line. In this example, density estimation indicates 
the best result. 


10,000 could flatten an interesting maxima. Another 
disadvantage is fixed bin alignment. For example, two 
points could lie very close to each other on either side of 
a bin boundary and the bin boundary ignores that re- 
lationship. Finally, uniform weighting of points within 
a bin means that points close together will have the 
same density as points that are at opposite ends of a 
bin. The advantage of a histogram is its speed in com- 
puting results, but we are more interested in accuracy 
and robustness than in saving CPU cycles. 

To avoid these problems, we use kernel density esti- 
mation {Sco92]. The idea is to define a kernel function 
K(t) with the property 


+00 
: K(t)dt =1 


—oo 


(4) 


Then the density at a received bandwidth sample z is 


do) = OK (SB) 


7 





(5) 


where c is the kernel width ratio, n is the number of 
points within c* x of x, and 2; is the ith such point. 
We use the kernel width ratio to control the smooth- 
ness of the density function. Larger values of ¢ give a 
more accurate result, but are also more computation- 
ally expensive. We use ac of 0.10. The kernel function 
we use is 
1+t t<0O 
eof 


KO={ 17 (6) 
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Received Bandwidth 





Sent Bandwidth 


Density 


Figure 4: This figure has the same structure as Figure 3. 
In this example, the ratio of received bandwidth to sent 
bandwidth is a better indicator than density estimation. 


This function gives greater weight to samples close to 
the point at which we want to estimate density, and it 
is simple and fast to compute. 


2.2.2 Filtering using the Received/Sent Band- 
width Ratio 


Although density estimation is the best indicator in 
many situations, many case D samples can fool density 
estimation. For example, a host could transfer data in 
two directions over two different TCP connections to 
the same correspondent host. If data mainly flows in 
the forward direction, then the reverse direction would 
consist of many TCP acknowledgements sent with large 
spacings and a few data packets sent with small spac- 
ings. Figure 4 shows a possible graph of the resulting 
measurement samples. Density estimation would indi- 
cate a bandwidth lower than the correct one because 
there are so many case D samples resulting from the 
widely spaced acks. 

We can improve the accuracy of our results if we 
favor samples that show evidence of actually causing 
queueing at the bottleneck link [LB99]. The case D 
samples are unlikely to have caused queueing at the 
bottleneck link because they are so close to the line 
x = y. On the other hand, the case A samples are 
on average far from the x = y line, meaning that they 
were sent with a high bandwidth but received with a 
lower bandwidth. This suggests that they did queue at 
the bottleneck link. 

Using this insight we define the received/sent band- 
width ratio of a received bandwidth sample zx to be 


7 In(zx) 
me) =~ Infs(a) 
where s(x) is the sent bandwidth of 2. We take the 


log of the bandwidths because bandwidths frequently 
differ by orders of magnitude. 


(7) 
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Unfortunately, given two samples with the same sent 
bandwidth (7) favors the one with the smaller received 
bandwith. To counteract this, we define the received 
bandwidth ratio to be 


In(x) — ln(rmin) 


~ In(2maz) os In(Lmin) 


r(z) (8) 


2.2.3. Composing Filtering Algorithms 


We can compose the filtering algorithms described in 
the previous sections by normalizing their values and 
taking their linear combination: 


d(x) 


f(z) =0.4* We emacs 


+0.3« p(x) +0.3%*r(x) (9) 
where d(x) maz is the maximum kernel density value. 
By choosing the maximum value of f(x) as the bottle- 
neck link bandwidth, we can take into account both the 
density and the received/sent bandwidth ratio without 
favoring smaller values of x. The weighting of each of 
the components is arbitrary. Although it is unlikely 
that this is the optimal weighting, the results in Sec- 
tion 4.2 indicate that these weightings work well. 


2.3. Sample Window 


In addition to using a filtering function, we also only 
use the last w bandwidth samples. This allows us to 
quickly detect changes in bottleneck link bandwidth 
(agility) while being resistant to cross traffic (stability). 
A large w is more stable than a small w because it 
will include periods without cross traffic and different 
sources of cross traffic that are unlikely to correlate 
with a particular received bandwidth. However, a large 
w will be less agile than a small w for essentially the 
same reason. It is not clear to us how to define a w for 
all situations, so we currently punt on the problem by 
making it a user-defined parameter in nettimer. 


3 Implementation 


In this section, we describe how nettimer implements 
the algorithms described in the previous section. The 
issues we address are how to define flows, where to take 
measurements, and how to distribute measurements. 


3.1 Definition of Flows 


In Section 2.1, the packet pair property refers to two 
packets from the same source to the same destination. 
For nettimer, we interpret this flow to be defined by 
a (source IP address, destination IP address) 
tuple (network level flow), but we could also have in- 
terpreted it to be defined by a (source IP address, 
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source port number, destination IP address, 
source port number) tuple (transport level flow). 
The advantage of using transport level flows is that 
they can penetrate Network Address Translation 
(NAT) gateways. The advantage of network level 
flows is that we can aggregate the traffic of multiple 
transport level flows (e.g. TCP connections) so that 
we have more samples to work with. We chose network 
level flows because when we started implementing 
nettimer, NAT gateways were not widespread while 
popular WWW browsers would open several short 
TCP connections with servers. We describe a possible 
solution to this problem in Section 5. 


3.2 Measurement Host 


In Section 2.1, we assume that we have the transmis- 
sion and arrival times of packets. In practice, this 
requires deploying measurement software at both the 
sender and the receiver, which may be difficult. In this 
section, we describe how we mitigate this limitation in 
nettimer and the trade-offs of doing so. 


3.2.1 Two Hosts 


In the ideal case, we can deploy measurement soft- 
ware at both the sender and the receiver. Using this 
technique, called Receiver Based Packet Pair (RBPP) 
[Pax97], nettimer can employ all of the filtering algo- 
rithms described in Section 2.2 because we have both 
the transmission times and reception times. However, 
in addition to deploying measurement software at both 
the sender and the receiver, nettimer also needs an ar- 
chitecture to distribute the measurements to interested 
hosts (described in Section 3.3). We show in Section 4 
that RBPP is the most accurate technique. 


3.2.2 One Host 


When we can only deploy software at one host, we 
measure the bandwidth from that host to any other 
host using Sender Based Packet Pair (SBPP) [Pax97] 
or from any other host to the measurement host using 
Receiver Only Packet Pair (ROPP) [LB99]. 

SBPP works by using the arrival times of transport- 
or application-level acknowledgements instead of the 
arrival times of the packets themselves. One applica- 
tion of this technique would be to deploy measurement 
software at a server and measure the bandwidth from 
the server to clients where software could not be de- 
ployed. The issues with this technique are 1) transport- 
or application-level information, 2) non-per-packet ac- 
knowledgements, and 3) susceptibility to reverse path 
cross traffic. nettimer uses transport- or application- 
level information to match acknowledgements to pack- 
ets. Currently it only implements this functionality 
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for TCP. Unfortunately, TCP does not have a strict 
per-packet acknowledgement policy. It only acks every 
other packet or packets out of order. Furthermore, it 
sometimes delays acks. Finally, the acks could be de- 
layed by cross traffic on the reverse path, causing more 
noise for the filtering algorithm to deal with. We show 
in Section 4 that the non-per-packet acknowledgements 
make SBPP much less accurate that the other packet 
pair techniques. We describe a solution to this problem 
in Section 5. 

ROPP works by using only the arrival times of pack- 
ets. This prevents us from using some of the filter- 
ing algorithms described in Section 2.2 because we can 
no longer calculate the sent bandwidth. One applica- 
tion of this technique would be to deploy measurement 
software at a client and measure the bandwidth from 
servers that cannot be modified to the client. We show 
in Section 4 that in some cases where there is little 
cross traffic, ROPP is close in accuracy to RBPP. 


3.3 Distributed Packet Capture 


In this section, we describe our architecture to do dis- 
tributed packet capture. The nettimer tool uses this 
architecture to measure both transmission and arrival 
times of packets in the Internet. We first explain our 
approach and then describe our implementation. 


3.3.1 Approach 


Our approach is to distinguish between packet cap- 
ture servers and packet capture clients. The packet 
capture servers capture packet headers and then dis- 
tribute them to the clients. The servers do no cal- 
culations. The clients receive the packet headers and 
perform performance calculations and filtering. This 
allows flexibility in where the packet capture is done 
and where the calculation is done. 

Another possible approach is to do more calculation 
at the packet capture hosts [MJ98]. The advantage of 
approach is that packet capture hosts do not have to 
consume bandwidth by distributing packet headers. 

The advantages of separating the packet capture and 
performance calculation are 1) reducing the CPU bur- 
den of the packet capture hosts, 2) gaining more flex- 
ibility in the kinds of performance calculations done, 
and 3) reducing the amount of code that has to run 
with root privileges. By doing the performance calcula- 
tion only at the packet capture clients, the servers only 
capture packets and distribute them to clients. This is 
especially important if the packet capture server re- 
ceives packets at a high rate, the packet capture server 
is collocated with other servers (e.g. a web server), 
and/or the performance calculation consumes many 
CPU cycles (as is the case with the filtering algorithm 
described in Section 2.2). Another advantage is that 
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clients have the flexibility to change their performance 
calculation code without modifying the packet capture 
servers. This also avoids the possible security prob- 
lems of allowing client code to be run on the server. 
Finally, some operating systems (e.g. Linux) require 
that packet capture code run with root privileges. By 
separating the client and server code, only the server 
runs with root privilege while the client can run as a 
normal user. 


3.3.2 libdpcap 


Our implementation of distributed packet capture is 
the libdpcap library. It is built on top of the libpcap 
library [MJ93]. As a result, the nettimer tool can 
measure live in the Internet or from tcpdump traces. 

To start a libdpcap server, the application spec- 
ifies the parameters send_thresh, send_interval, 
filter_cmd, and cap_len. send_thresh is the 
number of bytes of packet headers the server will 
buffer before sending them to the client. This should 
usually be at least the TCP maximum segment size 
so fewer less than full size packet report packets will 
sent. send_interval is the amount of time to wait 
before sending the buffered packet headers. This 
prevents packet headers from languishing at the server 
waiting for enough data to exceed send_thresh. 
The server sends the buffer when send_interval or 
send_thresh is exceeded. The filter_cmd specifies 
which packets should be captured by this server 
using the libpcap filter language. This can cut 
down on the amount of unnecessary data sent to the 
clients. For example, to capture only TCP packets be- 
tween cs.stanford.edu and eecs.harvard.edu the 
filter_cmd would be “host cs.stanford.edu and 
host harvard.stanford.edu and TCP”. cap_len 
specifies how much of each packet to capture. 

To start a libdpcap client, the application specifies 
a set of servers to connect to and its own filter_cmd. 
The client sends this filter_cmd to the servers with 
whom it connects. This further restrict the types of 
packet headers that the client receives. 

After a client connects to a server, the server re- 
sponds with its cap_len and its clock resolution. Dif- 
ferent machines and operating systems have different 
clock resolutions for captured packets. For example 
Linux < 2.2.0 had a resolution of 10ms, while Linux 
>= 2.2.0 has a resolution < 20 microseconds, almost a 
thousand times difference. This can make a significant 
difference in the accuracy of a calculation, so the server 
reports this clock resolution to the client. 

To calculate the bandwidth consumed by the packet 
reports that the distributed packet capture server 
sends to its clients, we start with the size of each 
report: cap_len + sizeof(timestamp) (8 bytes) + 


Table 1: This table shows the different path characteristics 
used in the experiments. The Short and Long column list 
the number of hops from host to host for the short and 
long path respectively. The RTT columns list the round- 
trip-times of the short and long paths in ms. 
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sizeof(cap_len) (2 bytes) + sizeof(flags) (2 bytes). For 
TCP traffic, nettimer needs at least 40 bytes of packet 
header. In addition, link level headers consume some 
variable amount of space. To be safe, we set the cap- 
ture length to 60 bytes, so each libdpcap packet report 
consumes 72 bytes. 20 of these headers fit in a 1460 
byte TCP payload, so the total overhead is approxi- 
mately 1500 bytes / 20 * 1500 = 5.00%. On a heavily 
loaded network, this could be a problem. However, if 
we are only interested in a pre-determined subset of 
the traffic, we can use the packet filter to reduce the 
number of packet reports. We experimentally verify 
this cost in Section 4.2.5 and describe some other ways 
to reduce it in Section 5. 


4 Experiments 


In this section we describe the experiments we used to 
quantify the utility of nettimer. 


4.1 Methodology 


In this section we describe and explain our method- 
ology in running the experiments. Our approach is 
to take tcpdump traces on pairs of machines during a 
transfer between those machines while varying the bot- 
tleneck link bandwidth, path length, and workload. We 
then run these traces through nettimer and analyze 
the results. Our methodology consists of 1) the net- 
work topology, 2) the hardware and software platform, 
3) accuracy measurement, 4) the network application 
workload, and 5) the network environment. 

Our network topology consists of a variety of paths 
(listed in Table 1) where we vary the bottleneck link 
technology and the length of the path. WaveLAN 
{[wav00] is a wireless local area network technology 
made by Lucent. ADSL (Asymmetric Digital Sub- 
scriber Line) is a high bandwidth technology that uses 
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Table 2: This table shows the different software versions 
used in the experiments. The release column gives the RPM 
package release number. 
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phone lines to bring connectivity into homes and small 
businesses. We tested the Pacific Bell/SBC [dsl00] 
ADSL service. V.34 is an International Telecommuni- 
cation Union (ITU) [itu00] standard for data commu- 
nication over analog phone lines. We used the V.34 
service of Stanford University. CDMA (Code Divi- 
sion Multiple Access) is a digital cellular technology. 
We tested CDMA service by Sprint PCS [spr00] with 
AT&T Global Internet Services as the Internet service 
provider. These are most of the link technologies that 
are currently available for users. 

In all cases the bottleneck link is the link closest to 
one of the hosts. This allows us to measure the best and 
worst cases for nettimer as described below. The short 
paths are representative of local area and metropolitan 
area networks while the long paths are representative 
of a cross-country, wide area network. We were not 
able to get access to an international tracing machine. 

All the tracing hosts are Intel Pentiums ranging from 
266MHz to 500MHz. The versions of software used are 
listed in Table 2. 

We measure network accuracy by showing a lower 
bound (TCP throughput on a path with little cross 
traffic) and an upper bound (the nominal bandwidth 
specified by the manufacturer). TCP throughput by it- 
self is insufficient because it does not include the band- 
width consumed by link level headers, IP headers, TCP 
headers and retransmissions. The nominal bandwidth 
is insufficient because the manufacturer usually mea- 
sures under conditions that may be difficult to achieve 
in practice. Another possibility would be for us to mea- 
sure each of the bottleneck link technologies on an iso- 
lated test bed. However, given the number and types 
of link technologies, this would have been difficult. 

The network application workload consists of using 
scp (a secure file transfer program from openssh) to 
copy a 7476723 byte MP3 file once in each directions 
along a path. The transfer is terminated after five min- 
utes even if the file has not been fully transferred. 

We copy the file in both directions because 1) the 
ADSL technology is asymmetric and we want to mea- 
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sure both bandwidths and 2) we want to take measure- 
ments where the bottleneck link is the first link and the 
last link. A first link bottleneck link is the worst case 
for nettimer because it provides the most opportunity 
for cross traffic to interfere with the packet pair prop- 
erty. A last link bottleneck link is the best case for the 
opposite reason. 

We copy a 7476723 byte file as a compromise between 
having enough samples to work with and not having 
so many samples that traces are cumbersome to work 
with. We terminate the tracing after five minutes so 
that we do not have to wait hours for the file to be 
transferred across the lower bandwidth links. 

The network environment centers around the Stan- 
ford University campus but also includes the networks 
of Pacific Bell, Sprint PCS, Harvard University and the 
ISPs that connect Stanford and Harvard. 

We ran five trials so that we could measure the effect 
of different levels of cross traffic during different times 
of day and different days of the week. The traces were 
started at 18:07 PST 12/01/2000 (Friday), 16:36 PST 
12/02/2000 (Saturday), 11:07 PST 12/04/2000 (Mon- 
day), 18:39 PST 12/04/2000 (Monday), and 12:00 PST 
12/05/2000 (Tuesday). We believe that these traces 
cover the peak traffic times of the networks that we 
tested on: commute time (Sprint PCS cellular), week- 
ends and nights (Pacific Bell ADSL, Stanford V.34, 
Stanford residential network), work hours (Stanford 
and Harvard Computer Science Department networks). 

Within the limits of our resources, we have selected 
as many different values for our experimental param- 
eters as possible to capture some of the heterogeneity 
of the Internet. 


4.2 Results 


In this section, we analyze the results of the experi- 
ments. 


4.2.1 Varied Bottleneck Link 


One goal of this work is to determine whether 
nettimer can measure across a wide variety of network 
technologies. Dealing with different network technolo- 
gies is not just a matter of dealing with different band- 
widths because different technologies have very differ- 
ent link and physical layer protocols that could affect 
bandwidth measurement. 

Using Table 3, we examine the short path Receiver 
Based Packet Pair results for the different technologies. 
This table gives the mean result over all the times and 
days of the TCP throughput and Receiver Based result 
reported by nettimer. 

The Ethernet 100Mb/s case and to a lesser extent the 
Ethernet 10Mb/s case show that using TCP to mea- 
sure the bandwidth of a high bandwidth link can be 
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Table 3: This table summarizes nettimer results over all 
the times and days. “Type” lists the different bottleneck 
technologies. “D” lists the direction of the transfer. “u” 
and “d” indicate that data is flowing away from or towards 
the bottleneck end, respectively. “Path” indicates whether 
the (l)ong or (s)hort path is used. “N” lists the nomi- 
nal bandwidth of the technology. “TCP” lists the TCP 
throughput. “RB” lists the nettimer results for Receiver 
Based packet pair. (c) lists the standard deviation over the 
different traces. 
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inaccurate and/or expensive. For both Ethernets, the 
TCP throughput is significantly less than the nominal 
bandwidth. This could be caused by cross traffic, not 
being able to open the TCP window enough, bottle- 
necks in the disk, inefficiencies in the operating system, 
and/or the encryption used by the scp application. In 
general, using TCP to measure bandwidth requires ac- 
tually filling that bandwidth. This may be expensive 
in resources and/or inaccurate. We have no explana- 
tion for the RBPP result of 59Mb/s for the down long 
path. 


In the WaveLAN cases, both the nettimer estimate 
and the TCP throughput estimate deviate significantly 
from the nominal. However, another study [BPSK96] 
reports a peak TCP throughput over WaveLAN 2Mb/s 
of 1.39Mb/s. We took the traces with a distance of less 
than 3m between the wireless node and the base station 
and there were no other obvious sources of electromag- 
netic radiation nearby. We speculate that the 2Mb/s 
and 11Mb/s nominal rates were achieved in an optimal 
environment shielded from external radio interference 
and conclude that the nettimer reported rate is close 
to the actual rate achievable in practice. 

Another anomaly is that the nettimer measured 
WaveLAN bandwidths are consistently higher in the 
down direction than in the up direction. This is un- 
likely to be nettimer calculation error because the 
TCP throughputs are similarly asymmetric. Since the 
hardware in the PCMCIA NICs used in the host and 
the base station are identical, this is most likely due to 
an asymmetry in the MAC-layer protocol. 

The nettimer measured ADSL bandwidth consis- 
tently deviates from the nominal by 15%-17%. Since 
the TCP throughput is very close to the nett imer mea- 
sured bandwidth, this deviation is most likely due to 
the overhead from PPP headers and byte-stuffing (Pa- 
cific Bell/SBC ADSL uses PPP over Ethernet) and the 
overhead of encapsulating PPP packets in ATM (Pa- 
cific Bell/SBC ADSL modems use ATM to communi- 
cate with their switch). Link layer overhead is also the 
likely cause of the deviation in V.34 results. 

The CDMA results exhibit an asymmetry similar to 
the WaveLAN results. However, we are fairly certain 
that the base station hardware is different from our 
client transceiver and this may explain the difference. 
However, this may also be due to an interference source 
close to the client and hidden from the base station. In 
addition, since the TCP throughputs are far from both 
the nominal and the nettimer measured bandwidth, 
the deviation may be due to nettimer measurement 
error. 

We conclude that nettimer was able to measure the 
bottleneck link bandwidth of the different link tech- 
nologies with a maximum error of 41%, but in most 
cases with an error less than 10%. 


4.2.2 Resistance to Cross Traffic 


We would expect that the long paths would have more 
cross traffic than the short paths and therefore inter- 
fere with nettimer. In addition, we would expect that 
bandwidth in the up direction would be more difficult 
to measure than bandwidth in the down direction be- 
cause packets have to travel the entire path before their 
arrival time can be measured. 

However, Table 3 shows that the RBPP technique 
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and nettimer’s filtering algorithm are able to filter out 
the effect of cross traffic such that nettimer is accurate 
for long paths even in the up direction. 

In contrast, ROPP is much less accurate on the up 
paths than on the down paths (Section 4.2.3). 

It was pointed out by an anonymous reviewer that 
there may be environments (e.g. a busy web server) 
where packet sizes and arrival times are highly cor- 
related, which would violate some of the assumptions 
described in Section 2.2.1. There are definitely parts 
of the Internet containing technologies and/or traffic 
patterns so different from those described here that 
they cause nettimer’s filtering algorithm to fail. One 
example is multi-channel ISDN, which is no longer in 
common use in the United States. We simply claim 
that nettimer is accurate in a variety of common cases 
which justifies further investigation into its effective- 
ness in other cases. 


4.2.3 Different Packet Pair Techniques 


In this section, we examine the relative accuracy of 
the different packet pair techniques. Table 4 shows the 
Receiver-Only and Sender-Based results of one day’s 
traces. 

Sender Based Packet Pair is not particularly accu- 
rate, reporting 20%-50% of the estimated bandwidth, 
even on the short paths. As mentioned before, this is 
most likely the result of passively using TCP’s non-per- 
packet acknowledgements and delayed acknowledge- 
ments. We discuss possible solutions to this in Sec- 
tion 5. 

In the down direction for both long and short paths, 
Receiver Only Packet Pair is almost as accurate as 
RBPP. In contrast, Receiver Only Packet Pair is amaz- 
ingly inaccurate in the up direction. For ROPP to 
make an accurate measurement, packets have to pre- 
serve their spacing resulting from the first link during 
their journey along all of the later links. ROPP cannot 
filter using the sent bandwidth (Section 2.2.2) because 
it does not have the cooperation of the sending host. 
Consequently, ROPP has poor accuracy compared to 
RBPP. 


4.2.4 Agility 


In this section, we examine how quickly nettimer cal- 
culates bandwidth when a connection starts. Figure 5 
shows the bandwidth that nettimer using RBPP re- 
ports at the beginning of a connection. The connection 
begins 1.88 seconds before the first point on the graph. 
nettimer initially reports a low bandwidth, then a 
(correct) high bandwidth, then a low bandwidth, then 
converges at the high bandwidth. The total time from 
the beginning of the connection to convergence is 3.72 
seconds. It takes this long because scp requires several 


Table 4: This table shows 11:07 PST 12/04/2000 nettimer 
results.“Type” lists the different bottleneck technologies. 
“PD” lists the direction of the transfer. “u” and “d” indi- 
cate that data is flowing away from or towards the bottle- 
neck end, respectively. “P” indicates whether the (l)ong or 
(s)hort path is used. “Nom” lists the nominal bandwidth of 
the technology. “RO” and “SB” list the Receiver Only or 
Sender Based packet pair bandwidths respectively. (c) lists 
the standard deviation over the duration of the connection. 
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round trips to authenticate and negotiate the encryp- 
tion. 


If we measure from when the data packets begin to 
flow, nettimer converges when the 8th data packet 
arrives, 8.4 ms after the first data packet arrives, 10308 
bytes into the connection. TCP would have reported 
the throughput at this point as 22.2Kb/s. Converging 
within 10308 bytes means that an adaptive web server 
could measure bandwidth using just the text portion 
of most web pages and then adapt its images based on 
that measurement. 
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Figure 5: This graph shows the bandwidth reported by 
nettimer using RBPP at a particular time for Ethernet 
10Mb/s in the down direction along the long path. The Y- 
axis shows the bandwidth in b/s on a log scale. The X-axis 
shows the number of seconds since tracing began. 


Table 5: This table shows the CPU overhead consumed by 
nettimer and the application it is measuring. “User” lists 
the user-level CPU seconds consumed. “System” lists the 
system CPU seconds consumed. “Elapsed” lists the elapsed 
time that the program was running. “% CPU” lists (User 
+ System) / scp Elapsed time. 
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4.2.5 Resources Consumed 


In this section, we quantify the resources consumed 
by nettimer. In contrast to the other experiments 
where we took traces and then used nettimer to pro- 
cess the traces, in this experiment, nettimer captured 
its own packets and calculated the bandwidth as the 
connection was in progress. We measure the Ethernet 
100Mb/s short up path because this requires the most 
efficient processing. We use scp and copy the same file 
as before. The distributed packet capture server ran on 
an otherwise unloaded 366MHz Pentium II while the 
packet capture client and nettimer processing ran on 
an otherwise unloaded 266MHz Pentium II. 

Table 5 lists the CPU resources consumed by each of 
the components. The CPU cycles consumed by the dis- 
tributed packet capture server are negligible, even for a 
366MHz processor on a 100Mb/s link. Nettimer itself 
does consume a substantial number of CPU seconds to 
classify packets into flows and run the filtering algo- 
rithm. However, this was on a relatively old 266MHz 
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machine and this functionality does not need to be col- 
located with the machine providing the actual service 
being measured (in this case the scp program). 

Transferring the packet headers from the libdpcap 
server to the client consumed 473926 bytes. Given that 
the file transferred is 7476723 bytes, the overhead is 
6.34%. This is higher than the 5.00% predicted in Sec- 
tion 3.3.2 because 1) scp transfers some extra data for 
connection setup, 2) some data packets are retrans- 
mitted, and most significantly, 3) the libdpcap server 
captures its own traffic. The server captures its own 
traffic because it does not distinguish between the scp 
data packets and its own packet header traffic, so it 
captures the headers of packets containing the headers 
of packets containing headers and so on. Fortunately, 
there is a limit to the recursion so the net overhead is 
close to the predicted overhead. 


5 Future Work 


In this section, we describe some possible future im- 
provements to the nettimer implementation. One 
improvement would be to determine what the opti- 
mal weighting of components in the filtering algorithm 
(Section 2.2.3) is. Another improvement would be to 
allow runtime choice of flow definition (Section 3.1), so 
that we could measure bandwidth behind NAT gate- 
ways. Another improvement would be to allow dis- 
tributed packet capture servers to randomly sample 
traffic to reduce the amount of bandwidth that packet 
reports consume. Finally, we could add an active prob- 
ing component like [Sav99] which can cause large pack- 
ets to flow in both directions from hosts without special 
measurement software and can cause prompt acknowl- 
edgements to flow back to the sender. The pathrate 
[DRM01] tool shows that active packet pair can be very 
accurate. 


6 Conclusion 


In this paper, we describe the trade-offs involved in 
implementing nettimer, a Packet Pair-based tool for 
passively measuring bottleneck link bandwidths in real 
time in the Internet. We show its utility across a wide 
variety of bottleneck link technologies ranging from 
19.2Kb/s to 100Mb/s, wired and wireless, symmetric 
and asymmetric bandwidth, across local area and cross 
country paths, while using both one and two packet 
capture hosts. 

In the future, we hope that nettimer will ease the 
creation of adaptive applications, provide more insight 
for network performance analysis, and lead to the de- 
velopment of more precise performance measurement 
algorithms. 
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Abstract 


Ubiquitous access to sophisticated internet services from 
diverse end devices across heterogeneous networks re- 
quires the injection of additional functionality into the 
network to handle protocol conversion, data transcod- 
ing, and in general bridge disparate network portions. 
Several researchers have proposed infrastructures for in- 
jecting such functionality; however, many challenges re- 
main before these can be widely deployed. 


CANS is an application-level infrastructure for injecting 
application-specific components into the network that 
focuses on three such challenges: (a) efficient and dy- 
namic composition of individual components; (b) dis- 
tributed adaptation of injected components in response 
to system conditions; and (c) support for legacy applica- 
tions and services. The CANS network view comprises 
applications, stateful services, and data paths built from 
mobile soft-state objects called drivers. Both services 
and data paths can be dynamically created and reconfig- 
ured: a planning and event propagation model assists in 
distributed adaptation, and a flexible type-based compo- 
sition model dictates how new services and drivers are 
integrated with existing components. Legacy compo- 
nents plug into CANS using an interception layer that 
virtualizes network bindings and a delegation model. 


This paper describes the CANS architecture, and a case 
study involving a shrink-wrapped client application in 
a dynamically changing network environment where 
CANS improves overall user experience. 


1 Introduction 


The emergence of new networking technologies such as 
broadband to the home, Wireless 3G [18], and Blue- 
tooth [10], coupled with increasing numbers of network- 
capable end devices holds the potential for future ap- 
plication services that significantly enhance user expe- 
rience by providing seamless, ubiquitous access. To 
take an example, consider the following scenario. Al- 
ice, a telecommuting employee, starts her day by ini- 


tiating a teleconference on her laptop connected to the 
internet using a wired LAN. During the conference, a 
hub failure renders the wired LAN unavailable. Fortu- 
nately, the service detects this, and seamlessly switches 
data transmission to a local wireless network while si- 
multaneously degrading picture quality upon recogniz- 
ing that the wireless LAN has insufficient bandwidth 
for continuous video at the original resolution and rate. 
Shortly after, Alice leaves her office to meet a client. She 
shuts down her laptop, and resumes the teleconference 
in her car using a PDA connected to a metro-area wire- 
less network. The service further downgrades the media 
stream (say to only include audio), while recording the 
full stream at a server that Alice can check offline. 


Although the above scenario is compelling, its require- 
ments — rapid creation and deployment of new services, 
application-aware computation in the network, and dy- 
namic and distributed adaptation — are poorly handled 
by current internet infrastructure. Moreover, the existing 
view which hides network characteristics from the ap- 
plication and treats services as standalone entities is in- 
compatible with the large variation in network and end- 
device characteristics. Current-day data paths can in- 
clude links with very different bandwidth, delay, and er- 
ror characteristics, ranging from serial links to wireless 
to broadband to fiber. Hiding these differences from the 
application will result in unsatisfactory application per- 
formance, and the alternative of providing differentiated 
service for different networks/end-devices cannot ade- 
quately cope with dynamically changing environments. 


One solution to these problems is to inject additional 
functionality into the network that can dynamically 
adapt to resource characteristics of end-devices and net- 
work links by handling activities such as protocol con- 
version, data transcoding, etc. Several researchers have 
proposed infrastructures for achieving this goal, ranging 
from end-point solutions [12, 15] to more distributed al- 
ternatives that introduce application-aware functionality 
either at the network level [17, 3, 20] or at the application 
level [1, 6, 8]. Although these systems have articulated 
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a common set of high-level architectural requirements, 
many challenges, particularly with respect to dynamic 
services management and composition, remain before 
the infrastructures see widespread deployment. 


This paper describes Composable Adaptive Network 
Services (CANS), an application-level infrastructure for 
customizing the data path between client applications 
and services, which focuses on three such challenges: 

e Efficient and Dynamic Composition, enabling sep- 
arately defined components to be dynamically in- 
stantiated and interconnected using efficient mech- 
anisms (e.g., shared memory within a host). 


e Dynamic and Distributed Adaptation, enabling 
adaptation to environment changes along the entire 
data path while incurring low overhead and main- 
taining overall application semantics. 


e Support for Legacy Applications and Services, en- 
abling the latter to be integrated into CANS with 
minimal effort. Requiring rewrites of each applica- 
tion and service is neither practical nor desirable. 


CANS addresses these challenges by constructing net- 
works that include applications, stateful services, and 
data paths between them built up from mobile soft-state 
objects called drivers. Drivers implement a standard in- 
terface, permitting efficient composition and semantics- 
preserving adaptation. Both services and data paths can 
be dynamically created and reconfigured: a planning and 
event propagation facility enables distributed adaptation, 
and a flexible type-based composition model dictates 
how new services and drivers are integrated with exist- 
ing ones. CANS provides three adaptation modes to per- 
mit cost-functionality tradeoffs: intra-component, by re- 
configuring data paths, and by creating new services and 
data paths. Legacy components plug into CANS using 
delegation and an interception layer that transparently 
virtualizes network bindings, currently TCP sockets. 


CANS has been implemented on Windows 2000 clients 
and Java/RMI-capable intermediate hosts. Each node 
runs the CANS execution environment, which supports 
dynamic creation, migration, and adaptation of drivers 
and services. Experience with a case study involving a 
shrink-wrapped application (Windows MediaPlayer) in 
a dynamically changing network environment indicates 
the potential of our approach: CANS permits dynamic 
deployment and distributed adaptation of application- 
aware components to improve overall user experience. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
presents the CANS architecture, with details about its 
components and distributed adaptation support appear- 
ing in Sections 3 and 4. Section 5 presents the CANS 
implementation and the MediaPlayer case study. Sec- 
tion 6 discusses related efforts, and Section 7 concludes. 


2 CANS Architecture 
2.1 The Logical View 


CANS views networks as consisting of applications, 
services, and data paths connecting the two. CANS 
extends the notion of a data path, traditionally lim- 
ited to data transmission between end points, to in- 
clude application-specific components dynamically in- 
jected by end services, applications, or other entities; 
these components adapt the data path to physical link 
characteristics of the underlying network and properties 
of end devices (see Figure 1(a)). 


Components are self-contained pieces of code that can 
perform a particular activity, e.g., protocol conversion 
or data transcoding. Components operate on typed data 
streams and are connected with each other based upon 
compatibility of output and input types (see Section 3 for 
details). Injected components come in two flavors: state- 
ful services and mobile soft-state objects called drivers. 
Services extend the original data path to multiple hops, 
and drivers generalize the traditional notion of a data 
path to include data transformation in addition to trans- 
mission. The primary reason for distinguishing between 
drivers and services is to ensure efficiency. 


CANS data paths are created dynamically, using infor- 
mation about user preferences, properties of services and 
client applications, as well as characteristics of the un- 
derlying platform. The components which constitute a 
data path, the interconnections amongst them, and their 
internal configuration parameters can all be modified 
at run time. Modifications are triggered based on ei- 
ther system events (e.g., breaking of a network link) or 
component-initiated events. The CANS infrastructure 
provides support to efficiently reconfigure data paths, 
while preserving application semantics. 


2.2 The Physical View 


The CANS network is realized by partitioning the ser- 
vices and data paths onto physical hosts, connected us- 
ing existing communication mechanisms. The CANS 
Execution Environment (EE) serves as the basic run- 
time environment on these hosts and includes the fol- 
lowing functional modules (see Figure 1(b)): class man- 
ager, plan manager, driver and service manager, event 
manager, and resource monitor. 


The class manager handles downloading of component 
code and instantiation of the components. The plan man- 
ager is responsible both for creating the initial plan com- 
prising drivers, services, and data paths in response to a 
request trapped by the interception layer, as well as re- 
planning in response to system conditions. The driver 
and service manager maintains information about de- 
ployed drivers and manages data path operations, includ- 
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Figure 1. (a) Logical organization of CANS, (b) Physical realization of CANS data paths. 


ing inserting new drivers, creating new services, and re- 
configuring existing paths as required. The event man- 
ager is responsible for receiving both system-level and 
component-level events and propagating these on to in- 
terested components. The resource monitor monitors 
system conditions such as CPU availability or network 
interface state, informing the event manager when regis- 
tered trigger conditions fire. 


3 CANS Components 


CANS components include drivers, services, and aux- 
illary components that interconnect execution environ- 
ments, applications, and legacy services. 


3.1 Drivers 


Drivers serve as the basic building block for construct- 
ing adaptation-capable, customized data paths. Drivers 
are standalone mobile code modules that perform some 
operation on the data stream. However, to permit their 
efficient composition and dynamic low-overhead recon- 
figuration of data paths, drivers are required to adhere to 
a restricted interface as shown in Figure 2. Specifically, 


class Driver { 
String driverlD; 


TList outTypes(TList inTypes); 
DPortList getPorts(); 

DPort getPort(String Portld); 
void push(DinPort input); 

void pull(DOutPort out); 

void raiseEvent(CANSEvent e); 
void registerListener(); 





Ea DPort 


(a) (b) 


Figure 2. Driver functionality (a) and interface (b). 


1. Drivers consume and produce data using a standard 
data port interface, called a DPort. DPorts are 
typed (details below) and distinguished based on 
whether they are being used for input or output. 


2. Drivers are passive, moving data from input ports 


to output ports in a purely demand-driven fashion. 
Driver activity is triggered only when one of its out- 
put ports is checked for data, or one of its input 
ports receives data. 


3. Drivers consume and produce data at the granu- 


larity of an integral number of application-specific 
units, called semantic segments. These segments 
are naturally defined based on the application, e.g., 
an HTML page or an MPEG frame. Informally, 
this requirement ensures that the data in an input 
semantic segment can only influence data in a fixed 
number of output segments, permitting construc- 
tion of data path reconfiguration and error recov- 
ery strategies that rely upon retransmission at the 
granularity of semantic segments (see Section 4.2). 
Note that this property only refers to the logical 
view of the driver, and admits physical realizations 
that transmit data at any convenient granularity as 
long as segment boundaries are somehow demar- 
cated (e.g., with marker messages). 


4. Drivers contain only soft state, which can be recon- 


structed simply by restarting the driver. Stated dif- 
ferently, given a semantically equivalent sequence 
of input segments, a soft-state driver always pro- 
duces a semantically equivalent sequence of output 
segments. For example, a Zip driver that produces 
compressed data will produce semantically equiva- 
lent output (i.e., uncompressed to the same string) 
if presented with the same input strings. 
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Figure 3. A simple example of type compatibility. 


The first two properties enable dynamic composition 
and efficient transfer of data segments between multiple 
drivers that are mapped to the same physical host (e.g., 
via shared memory). Moreover, they permit driver exe- 
cution to be orchestrated for optimal performance. For 
example, a single thread can be employed to execute, 
in turn, multiple driver operations on a single data seg- 
ment. This achieves nearly the same efficiency, modulo 
indirect function call overheads, as if driver operations 
were statically combined into a single procedure call. 


The semantic segments and soft-state properties enable 
low-overhead dynamic adaptation, either within a single 
driver or across data path segments while preserving ap- 
plication semantics. The driver interface (see Figure 2) 
permits a driver to create and listen to events, facilitating 
its participation in distributed adaptation activities. 


Type-based Composition 


The composability of CANS components (both drivers 
and services) is decided by compatibility of the type in- 
formation associated with the input and output ports be- 
ing connected. The types used in CANS integrate two 
closely related concepts: data types and stream types. 


CANS data types are the basic unit of type informa- 
tion, represented by a type object that in addition to a 
unique type name can contain arbitrary attributes and 
operations for checking type compatibility. Traditional 
mechanisms such as type hierarchies can still be used to 
organize data types; however, our scheme permits flexi- 
ble type compatibility relationships not easily express- 
ibly just by matching type names. For instance, it is 
possible to define a CANS type for MPEG data, which 
contains attributes for defining the frame size. An MPEG 
type can be defined compatible with another MPEG type 
as long as the former’s frame size is smaller than the lat- 
ter’s, naturally capturing the behavior that a lower reso- 
lution MPEG stream can be played on a client platform 
capable of displaying a higher resolution stream. 


CANS stream types capture the aggregate effect of mul- 
tiple CANS drivers operating upon a typed data stream. 
Stream types are constructed at run time, and repre- 
sentable as a stack of data types. Operations allowed on 


stream types include push, pop, peek, and clone, which 


have the standard meanings. 


Each CANS component with m input ports and n out- 
put ports defines a function, which maps its input stream 
types into output stream types: 

Flees ’ Tans prety Di.) —> (Tous, si otibe prey Toit.) 
where T;,,, is the required stream type set for the ith in- 
put port, and T,,,;; is the resulting stream type produced 
on the jth output port. The type compatibility between 
an input and an output port, which determines whether 
two components can be connected, is determined by 
checking the top of the output port’s stream type against 
the required data type of the input port. Stream type 
information flows downstream automatically when two 
ports get connected at run time. 


Figure 3 shows an example of the type compatibility 
scheme. The source produces MPEG data at resolution 
500 x 200, which needs to be supplied to the sink that 
can consume MPEG data at resolution 512 x 256 after 
going through two components that respectively encrypt 
and decrypt the data. The figure shows the data types 
on each of the ports as well as the stream types on the 
connections. To consider an example, the Encryption 
driver accepts data type BaseStream and pushes an 
Encrypted type object onto the incoming stream type. 
The output port of Src is compatible with the input port 
of Encryption because the MPEG type object extends the 
BaseStream type. Similarly, the output port of De- 
cryption, whose affect is to pop the Encrypted type 
from its incoming stream type, is compatible with the in- 
put port of Sink because of a type-specific compatibility 
operator for the MPEG type that looks at the resolution 
attributes. 


Figure 3 also highlights the composition advantages of 
representing stream types as a stack of data types. If 
components were just modeled as consuming data of a 
particular type and producing data of another type, it 
would be difficult to express the behavior of the Encryp- 
tion and Decryption drivers in a way that permits their 
use for a variety of generic stream types without losing 
information about the original stream type at the output 
of the Decryption driver. Thus, determining whether the 
Decryption driver’s output port is compatible with the 
input port on Sink would require examining the entire 
data path. In contrast, our stream type representation 
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permits local decision making, a prerequisite for run- 
time adaptation via dynamic component composition. 


3.2. Services 


The second core CANS component are services. Un- 
like drivers that represent rigidly constrained, mobile, 
soft-state adaptation functionality, services can export 
data using any standard internet protocol (e.g., TCP or 
HTTP), encapsulate more heavyweight functions, pro- 
cess concurrent requests, and maintain persistent state. 
The different interface requirements of drivers and ser- 
vices stem from the observation that most current ser- 
vices distributed in the internet are legacy in nature: 
their source code is general unavailable, and rewriting or 
modifying them is impractical. The price paid for not ad- 
hering to a standard interface is that unlike driver migra- 
tion, CANS does not explicitly support service migra- 
tion; a service individually determines how it manages 
its own state transfer. This design choice reflects the 
view that services are migrated infrequently and doing 
So requires protocols that are difficult to abstract cleanly. 


CANS provides applications with a general platform to 
create, compose, and control services across the net- 
work. A service is required to register itself identifying 
the data types it supports, optionally providing a dele- 
gate object that can control the service and act on its 
behalf in interactions with the rest of CANS. The del- 
egate object implements a standard interface consisting 
of activating and suspending the service, and receiving 
CANS events. Service composition is similar to driver 
composition, using types supplied at registration time. 


3.3. Communication Adapters 


Communication adapters are auxillary CANS compo- 
nents, which transmit data physically across the net- 
work to connect drivers that span different nodes. To 
achieve this, these components expose the same DPort 
interface, appearing to other drivers just as a regular 
driver. Communication adapters also support two addi- 
tional kinds of logical connections: (1) between applica- 
tions and drivers; and (2) between a driver and a service 
that exports data using an interface other than DPort. 


To provide the above functionality, adapters estab- 
lish physical communication links between application 
wrappers (see below) and execution environments, be- 
tween two execution environments, and between an exe- 
cution environment and a service. Multiple logical con- 
nections can be multiplexed on this single physical link; 
the latter can exploit transport mechanisms best matched 
to the characteristics of the underlying network. Com- 
munication adapters can additionally encapsulate behav- 
iors that permit them to adapt to and recover from minor 
variations in network characteristics. For instance, these 


adapters can be written to use one of several network al- 
ternatives, automatically transitioning between them to 
improve performance. The continuity semantics upon 
such reconnection are dictated by the requirements of 
the data types associated with the adapter’s ports. 


3.4 Support for Legacy Applications 


The CANS infrastructure supports both CANS-aware 
and CANS-oblivious applications. The former just hook 
into the driver and service interfaces described earlier. 
The latter require more support but are easily integrable 
because of our focus on stream-based transformations 
on the data path. Our solution relies on an interception 
layer that is transparently inserted into the application 
and virtualizes its existing network bindings. The inter- 
ception layer is injected using a technique known as API 
interception [11], which relies on a run-time rewrite of 
portions of the memory image of the application. 











Figure 4. Architecture of the interception layer. 


The general architecture of the interception layer is 
shown in Figure 4, The interception layer provides the 
application with an illusion of a TCP socket which can 
be bound to various interfaces (CANS or native network) 
for actual data transmission. An application specific pol- 
icy responds to events (such as connect requests) deliv- 
ered to it by the interception layer, which in turn influ- 
ences the binding. Thus, enabling CANS support for a 
new legacy application would require only writing a spe- 
cific policy for that application. Finally, although our 
current implementation virtualizes the TCP layer, the 
technique can as easily support other well-known pro- 
tocols, such as HTTP. 


4 Distributed Adaptation in CANS 


CANS supports three modes of adaptation in response 
to dynamic changes in system characteristics: (1) intra- 
component adaptation, where each service or driver de- 
tects and adapts to minor resource variations on its own; 
(2) data path reconfiguration and error recovery, where 
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the data path undergoes localized changes involving in- 
sertion, deletion, and reordering of drivers; and (3) re- 
planning, where existing data paths are torn down and 
new ones constructed to respond to large-scale system 
variations. These three modes represent different points 
on the cost-functionality spectrum, enabling the system 
to respond to system events with the least overhead pos- 
sible. To the best of our knowledge, CANS is unique in 
providing system support for data path reconfiguration. 


4.1 Intra-Component Adaptation using 
Distributed Events 


Each CANS driver and service can incorporate its own 
adaptation behavior that may or may not be coordinated 
with adaptation in other components. For example, a 
frame-dropping component can alter its policies upon 
detecting different levels of back-pressure on its output 
buffers. Note that adaptation in a single component is 
completely isolated as long as its effect is restricted to 
be within a single semantic segment (see Section 3.1). 


To trigger adaptation, CANS provides distributed event 
propagation support, permitting components (including 
delegate objects for legacy services) to raise arbitrary 
events as well as listen for specific ones. Event support 
is realized by a per execution environment Event Man- 
ager, which is responsible for catching, firing, and trans- 
mitting events across the network. Event raising and fir- 
ing is implemented using simple method calls and call- 
back functions associated with the relevant component. 


There are two major types of CANS events: events from 
the local resource monitor, indicating a change in re- 
source status, and events from components on the data 
path. The first kind of events are sent only to local com- 
ponents that register themselves as interested listeners. 
The second kind, issued by components along a data 
path, are first sent to the plan event delegate (see Sec- 
tion 4.3), which is responsible for propagating the event 
along the data path as well as handling plan-specific 
events, such as events to trigger replanning. 


4.2 Data Path Reconfiguration and 
Error Recovery using Semantic Segments 


Insertion, deletion, or reordering of drivers along an ac- 
tive data path provides great flexibility in responding to a 
range of resource variations and link/node failure. How- 
ever, a fundamental problem is that any such reconfigu- 
ration must preserve application semantics. In this pa- 
per, we focus on maintaining semantic continuity and 
exactly-once semantics. Specifically, any scheme must 
take into account the fact that the portion of the data 
path affected by the reconfiguration can have stream data 
that has been partially processed: in the internal state 
of drivers, in transit between execution environments, or 
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Figure 5. An example of data path reconfiguration us- 
ing semantics segments. 


data that has been lost due to failures. Note that although 
the soft-state requirement discussed in Section 3.1 per- 
mits us to restart a driver, it does not provide any guar- 
antees on semantic loss or in-order reception. 


Figure 5 shows an example highlighting this problem. 
To introduce some terminology, we refer to the portion 
of the data path that needs to be reconfigured because 
of a change in system conditions on the physical nodes 
or links (failures are an extreme example) as the re- 
configurable portion, and the components immediately 
upstream and downstream of this portion with respect 
to the data path as the upstream point and downstream 
point respectively.' In the example, driver do is a source 
of MPEG data, driver d; is an MPEG frame duplica- 
tor which produces 3 frames for each incoming frame, 
driver dy is an MPEG frame composer which generates 
one MPEG frame upon receiving four incoming frames 
from d,, and d3 is a renderer of MPEG data. The recon- 
figurable portion consists of drivers d; and dy. Consider 
a situation where system conditions change after the up- 
stream point do has output two frames, and the down- 
stream point d3 has received one frame. At this point, 
the data path portion containing d, and dz cannot be re- 
configured because doing so affects semantic continuity. 
The reason is that because of partially processed data in 
that portion, it is incorrect to retransmit either the sec- 
ond segment from dg whose effects have been partially 
observed at d3, or the third segment, which would result 
in a loss of continuity at ds. 


The CANS infrastructure supports semantics preserving 
data path reconfiguration and error recovery by lever- 
aging two restrictions placed on driver functionality, 
specifically semantic segments and soft state (see Sec- 
tion 3.1). Informally, the first restriction permits the 
infrastructure to infer which segments arriving at the 


'For simplicity, we restrict our description to reconfigurable por- 
tions that have exactly one upstream and one downstream point. How- 
ever, the solution is easily extendable to more general structures. 
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downstream point of the reconfigurable portion depend 
on a specific segment injected at the upstream point 
and vice-versa, while the second makes it always pos- 
sible, even if any internal driver state is reset, to recreate 
the same output segment sequence at the downstream 
point by just retransmitting selected input segments at 
the upstream. Our solution exploits these characteris- 
tics to provide the required guarantees by just combin- 
ing buffering and delayed forwarding of semantic seg- 
ments at the upstream and downstream points respec- 
tively with selective retransmission of segments that are 
incompletely delivered. The correspondence between 
upstream and downstream segments is completely de- 
termined by driver characteristics in the reconfigurable 
portion; the implementation just needs to track marker 
messages that demarcate segment boundaries. 


This scheme uniformly handles both the situation where 
drivers continue error-free operation but the data path 
needs to be reconfigured in response to system condi- 
tions, as well as the situation where link or node errors 
cause partial driver state to be lost. For the first situation, 
we defer reconfiguration to the time when the system 
can guarantee continuity and exactly once semantics. 
When some CANS events trigger reconfiguration, the 
upstream point starts buffering segments while contin- 
uing to transmit them, in effect flushing out the contents 
of intermediate drivers. The downstream point monitors 
the output segments arriving there, waiting until it com- 
pletely receives an output segment from upstream satis- 
fying the property that all subsequent segments corre- 
spond only to input segments from upstream point either 
buffered at the upstream point or not yet transmitted. 
At this time, the system can be stopped and the recon- 
figurable portion replaced by a semantically equivalent 
set of drivers. To restart, the upstream point retransmits 
starting from the first segment whose corresponding out- 
put segment was not delivered. 


The same basic scheme also permits error recovery on 
portions of the data path that can be tagged a priori as 
possible sources of failure. The upstream point by de- 
fault buffers all input segments before passing them on. 
The downstream point delays passing to the downstream 
driver any output segments that cannot be reconstructed 
in their entirity from input segments that are buffered at 
the upstream point, effectively isolating the downstream 
drivers from any duplicates that might get produced due 
to retransmission. When it is safe to pass on an out- 
put segment, the corresponding buffered input segments 
can be discarded. Upon an error, the affected compo- 
nents are re-instantiated, any buffered output segments 
at the downstream points discarded, and retransmission 
resumed from the first input segment whose correspond- 
ing output segment was never observed by the down- 


stream driver. This scheme can be trivially extended to 
permit error recovery on portions that include services 
with checkpoint/restart facilities: the service needs to 
checkpoint whenever it produces a segment that corre- 
sponds to an input segment boundary. 


In our example, reconfiguration works as follows: 


1. The upstream point (do) starts buffering every seg- 
ment it sends out after this time. 


2. When downstream point (d3) receives a complete 
segment from the upstream point (in this case this 
happens the third segment output by d2 is received), 
it raises an event to the plan manager. 


3. The plan manager can now freeze do, and replace 
d, and dz with a compatible driver graph. 


4. To restart, do retransmits starting from segment 5. 
In this case dz does not need to discard anything. 


Error recovery on this portion requires do to buffer its 
output segments and have the downstream point pass on 
segments to dg only in units of 3 segments at a time. 


4.3 Planning and Global Reconfiguration 


A plan refers to the deployment of drivers, services, and 
data paths in response to a request from a client appli- 
cation to connect to an end service. The key component 
responsible for planning in CANS is the plan manager, 
which is triggered when the interception layer detects a 
connect attempt on a TCP socket of interest. The plan 
manager takes responsibility both for creating the orig- 
inal plan, as well as changing it as required based on 
evolving system conditions. Such replanning is a last re- 
sort; as stated earlier, most changes are expected to be 
handled either entirely within a component or through 
localized data path reconfiguration. 


The planning procedure consists of two steps: route se- 
lection where a graph of nodes and links is selected for 
deploying the plan, and driver selection where appro- 
priate drivers and services are mapped to the selected 
route. Space considerations prevent us from describing 
the steps in full detail, so we just highlight the overall 
strategy restricting our attention to plans that involve a 
single source and a single sink. 


Route selection can be viewed as the shortest path prob- 
lem in the node graph, which takes into consideration 
bandwidth on links between nodes in different domains 
and the relative loads on nodes within the same domain. 


Driver selection bridges source and sink types while (1) 
efficiently using link and node capabilities along the se- 
lected route, and (2) overcoming problems caused by 
link properties such as insecure transmission and packet 
loss. The first subproblem amounts to selecting type- 
compatible components to construct the data path such 
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Figure 6. Latency and bandwidth impact of the CANS infrastructure. 


that node and link capacities are not exceeded, and some 
overall path metric (e.g., throughput) is optimized. The 
second subproblem imposes restrictions on the stream 
type at various points in the data path; for example, en- 
crypted data is required in order to cross an insecure link 
if the sink requires a secure stream. 


Our scheme unifies these two subproblems by defin- 
ing the notion of an augmented type: each data type 
is extended with a set of link properties (e.g., security, 
reliability, and timeliness) that can take values from a 
fixed set. Network links are modeled in terms of the 
same properties and have the effect of modifying, in a 
type-specific fashion, values of the corresponding prop- 
erties associated with different data types. To consider 
an example of HTML data transmitted over an insecure 
link, the data type represented by HTML(secure=true) 
is modified to HTML(secure=false) upon crossing a 
link with property secure=£alse. As a refinement to 
this base scheme, some data types have the capability 
to isolate others below them in the type stack associated 
with a stream from having their properties be affected by 
a link. For example, the Encrypted type isolates the 
secure property of types that it “wraps”, i.e., encrypted 
data still remains secure after crossing insecure links. 


Thus, the inputs to the driver selection process are the 
augmented type at the data source, the augmented type 
required at the sink, and the selected route (whose links 
may transform augmented types as described earlier). 
We use a dynamic programming algorithm to simulta- 
neously select a component and map it to the route in 
a fashion that optimizes overall throughput. The partial 
solutions that make up the algorithm essentially look at 
the problem of converting the source type to an inter- 
mediate type on a subset of the route using only a fixed 
number of components. The complexity of this algo- 
rithm is O(n? x m3), where n is the number of the com- 
ponents and m is the number of nodes. 


5 Experience with Using CANS 


We have been experimenting with a prototype CANS 
implementation on Windows 2000 clients and Java ca- 
pable intermediate hosts, which currently emphasizes 
functionality and correctness over performance. Both 
the execution environment (EE) and driver components 
are written in Java. The interception layer described 
in Section 3.4 makes use of the Detours toolkit [11] to 
divert required application functions by rewriting por- 
tions of the memory code image. To set up the plan, 
the interception layer interacts with the plan manager on 
a distinguished EE, which in turn builds the plan, par- 
titions it, and downloads plan fragments to individual 
environments. Interactions between different EEs make 
use of Java/RMI. Data transmissions between compo- 
nents, which are more performance critical, makes use 
of the communication adapters described in Section 3.3. 


In this section, we first describe microbenchmarks re- 
fiecting overheads of using the CANS infrastructure, and 
then a larger case study that evaluates its flexibility. 


5.1 Microbenchmarks 


All measurements below were taken on a set of Pentium 
II 450Mhz, 128 MB nodes, running Windows 2000 and 
connected using 100 Mbps switched Ethernet. 


Figure 6 shows the overheads introduced by CANS, 
measured in terms of how they impact communication 
between an application and an end service. Each graph 
shows the round-trip time and bandwidth achievable for 
different message sizes for four configurations: C prog 
and Java prog refer to our baselines, corresponding to 
application and server programs that communicate di- 
rectly using native sockets in C or Java respectively. In 
process Driver and One EE refer to basic CANS con- 
figurations; the former shows the case when null drivers 
and a communication adaptor are embedded into the ap- 
plication interception layer and indicates the basic over- 
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Figure 7. Case study: MediaPlayer with CANS infrastructure and the components added in each stage. 


heads of driver composition, and the latter considers the 
case where the data path includes null drivers on an in- 
termediate host between the application and service. 


Figure 6 shows that the In process Driver configu- 
ration introduces minimal additional overheads when 
compared with the Java prog configuration (less than 
10% arising from extra synchronization and data copy- 
ing), attesting to the efficiency of our driver design and 
composition mechanism. On the other hand, the One 
EE configuration does show marked degradation in per- 
formance, primarily because of context switch costs and 
the fact that the transmitted data has to traverse across 
application-level and network-level four times instead of 
two times. However, given that intermediate EEs are 
intended to be used across different network domains 
where other factors dominate latency and bandwidth, 
this overhead is unlikely to have much overall impact. 


5.2 Case Study 


To evaluate whether CANS provides enough flexibility 
to support large-scale applications, we conducted a case 
study involving a shrink-wrapped application: Microsoft 
MediaPlayer. Our objective was to see whether CANS 
could be used to improve user experience with the ap- 
plication in a dynamically changing network environ- 
ment without requiring explicit user participation (see 
Figure 7). The case study highlights CANS capabilities 
for (1) automatically selecting and deploying compo- 
nents suited to different network characteristics, driven 
solely by high-level type specifications at the source and 
sink, (2) dynamic and distributed event-driven adapta- 
tion upon detecting a change in system conditions, and 
(3) integrating with legacy applications and services. 


The experimental environment (see Figure 7) consists of 
the client application run on a laptop with both wire- 
less and wired network interfaces, a desktop capable of 
hosting services, an intermediate computer capable of 
hosting an execution environment, and an internet-based 


server providing media content (in our case, this was the 
bbc.com server). The case study consists of three stages: 
the laptop starts off being connected to the network using 
its wired interface, then is disconnected from the wired 
LAN, and finally physically moved away from the wire- 
less access point. The transition from wired to wireless 
LAN is accompanied by a loss in security properties as 
well as a drop in bandwidth, which becomes worse in 
the third stage. CANS seamlessly insulates the client ap- 
plication from all network changes, continuing to seam- 
lessly provide the user with the best experience afforded 
by underlying network characteristics, 


CANS achieves this behavior by dynamically deploying 
appropriate components from a predefined set accord- 
ing to the planning algorithm described in Section 4.3. 
Note that route selection in this case is trivial, the one 
route involving all of the machines shown in Figure 7. 
The planning algorithm takes as input four pieces of in- 
formation: the type definitions, the set of components, 
links modeled in terms of their link properties, and rules 
governing how types are affected by links: 


e Figure 8 shows the data type definitions. BaseS- 
tream is the basic stream type with three boolean 
link properties, reliable, secure and realtime. 
RStream, Media, and Encrypted extend the 
BaseStream type, representing reliable, media, 
and encrypted streams respectively. Video and 
Audio are two subtypes of the Media type. 


e Figure 9 lists the input/output types of six compo- 
nents, whose input/output types are listed in , along 
with the types produced by the source, bbc.com, 
and that required by the sink, MediaPlayer. Of the 
six, the splitter and the padder are Windows Media 
SDK based services; the first splits a video+audio 
ASF stream into an audio-only ASF stream avail- 
able via HTTP, while the second “fills in” legal me- 
dia frames whenever its input stream stops. The 
other four components are drivers, which cooperate 
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Figure 8. Hierarchical type definition of case study. 
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Figure 9. Input and output of case study components. 





to handle encryption (encryption and decryption) 
and reliable transmission (reconnecter(src) and re- 
connecter(dest)) respectively. 


e Table | shows the properties of the wired and wire- 
less links and Table 2 shows how these effect dif- 
ferent types. In Table 2, “effect isolation” refers to 
a type isolating the effect of a link property for data 
type instances below it in the type stack. 


Figure 7 also shows the deployed components for each 
of the stages. For Stage 1, whose deployment is trig- 
gered when the application issues a connect call to an 
external streaming service, the plan consists of the pad- 
der and reconnecter(dest) running on the laptop, and re- 
connecter(src) running on the intermediate EE. These 
components are selected so as to guarantee the real-time 
and reliability requirements of the type expected at the 
sink. Not shown are communication adapters required 
for hooking up the application with the EE, and the EE 
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Table 1. The properties of links used in case study. 
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Table 2. The effects of link properties on data types. 


with the server, bbc.com. Needless to say, MediaPlayer 
receives a continuous data stream via the CANS compo- 
nents and is able to render it without any problems. 


Stage 2 starts when we disconnect the laptop from the 
wired LAN. The padder ensures that MediaPlayer con- 
tinues to receive legal frames even when no data is com- 
ing from the network. The communication adapters 
running on the laptop and the intermediate host detect 
the disconnection and reconnect to each other using the 
wireless interface, with data continuity at the semantic 
segment level ensured because of the reconnecter(src) 
and reconnecter(dest) drivers. At this time, because the 
wireless link has the secure property set to false, encryp- 
tion and decryption drivers are installed into the data 
path automatically. Note that this adaptation involves 
the data path reconfiguration algorithm described in Sec- 
tion 4.2 to flush any in-transit segments. 


Stage 3 starts when as the laptop is moved away from 
its access point, bandwidth drops below a threshold. 
The event detecting this triggers deployment of a new 
plan, resulting in the instantiation of the splitter com- 
ponent, capable of reducing stream bandwidth require- 
ments. However, splitter supplies data of type Au- 
dio, which while compatible with the type specifica- 
tions, Media, of the client application and other de- 
ployed components, requires the application to be placed 
in a different mode. Achieving the latter requires us to 
go outside the CANS infrastructure. Currently, we set up 
an ASX file that forces MediaPlayer to reconnect when 
the first connection is shutdown. This reconnect request 
is trapped and used to initiate the new plan. While this 
works, it also points out the need for a better abstrac- 
tion of the protocol between applications and the infras- 
tructure. Recent work by Lara et al. [4] of application 
adaptation relying on component automation interfaces 
points to what might be a promising direction. 


Overall, the case study successfully demonstrated all of 
the important features supported by the CANS infras- 
tructure; dynamic type-based composition and planning, 
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event-driven adaptation that spans multiple drivers, and 
integration of legacy applications and services. 


6 Related Work and Discussion 


CANS shares its goals with many recent efforts that have 
looked at injecting adaptation functionality into the net- 
work. Instead of describing each separately, we group 
related efforts to put our work in perspective. 


Adaptation functionality can be introduced only at the 
end-points or could be distributed on intermediate nodes. 
Odyssey [15], Rover [12] and InfoPyramid [14] are ex- 
amples of systems that support end point adaptation. 
Each system provides only minimal support for com- 
posing adaptation activities across multiple nodes, and 
consequently may not be flexible enough to cope with 
changes in intermediate links. Efforts targeting adapta- 
tion at intermediate nodes in the network can themselves 
be viewed in terms of two issues: whether adaptation 
functionality is application-transparent or application- 
aware, and whether the functionality is introduced at the 
network level or the application level. 


Systems such as transformer tunnels [16], protocol 
boosters [13] are examples of application-transparent 
adaptation efforts that work at the network level. Such 
systems can cope with localized changes in network 
conditions but cannot adapt to behaviors that differ 
widely from the norm. Moreover, their transparency hin- 
ders composability of multiple adaptations. More gen- 
eral are programmable network infrastructures, such as 
COMET [3], which supports flow-based adaptation, and 
Active Networks [17, 19], which permit special code to 
be executed for each packet at each visited network el- 
ement. While these approaches provide an extremely 
general adaptation mechanism, significant change to ex- 
isting infrastructure is required for their deployment. 


Similar functionality can also be supported at the ap- 
plication level. The cluster-based proxies in BAR- 
WAN/Daedalus [6], TACC [7], and MultiSpace [9] 
are examples of systems where application-transparent 
adaptation happens in intermediate nodes (typically a 
small number) in the network. Active Services [1] ex- 
tends these systems to a distributed setting by permitting 
a client application to explicitly start one or more ser- 
vices on its behalf that can transform the data it receives 
from an end service. A different perspective is offered 
by systems such as Conductor [20], which automatically 
deploy multiple application-transparent adaptors along 
the data path between applications and end services. Al- 
though such systems retain backward compatibility with 
existing applications, the lack of application input lim- 
its their flexibility. Furthermore, such systems rely upon 
self-describing properties of data streams, a condition 


that may or may not hold given increasingly proprietary 
content. More general are systems such as Ninja [8], 
PIMA [2], and Portolano [5], which permit construc- 
tion of programmable ubiquitous access systems from 
networked services and transformational components. 
CANS also provides application-level support for inject- 
ing application-aware functionality into the network, but 
differs from the above systems in its focus on infrastruc- 
tural support required for dynamic adaptation. 


CANS has been most heavily influenced by the Con- 
ductor design and shares several features with the Ninja 
infrastructure. Conductor [20] provides an application- 
transparent adaptation framework that permits the intro- 
duction of arbitrary adaptors in the data path between ap- 
plications and end services. Applications are integrated 
into the framework by modifying the kernel to trap calls 
that create and use TCP sockets. CANS borrows the idea 
of transparent stream-based adaptation from Conductor 
but differs in applying it to application-aware adaptation 
in a larger context that involves multiple services con- 
tributing to the data path; consequently, we require in- 
frastructural support for downloading component code, 
instantiating the components, and ensuring compatibil- 
ity. Also different is the degree of support provided 
by the infrastructure for reconfiguring existing paths, 
specifically the notion of semantics-preserving adapta- 
tion that spans multiple drivers, and general support for 
dynamic run-time composition of components. 


Ninja [8] is a general architecture for building robust 
internet-scale systems and services consisting of three 
components: services, units, and paths. We restrict our 
attention to how paths are constructed in Ninja since that 
is the closest to our objective. Several CANS concepts 
find close matches in the Ninja design: our service- 
driver distinction is closely related to Ninja’s service- 
operator distinction and both systems share ideas such as 
type-based composition and dynamic service adaptation. 
Despite these high-level similarities, the systems differ 
significantly in the details. Unlike Ninja, the CANS in- 
frastructure provides support for (1) efficient composi- 
tion of multiple drivers within the same physical host, 
(2) planning algorithms that consider route character- 
istics in addition to bridging type incompatibilities, (3) 
dynamic and distributed event-driven adaptation on ex- 
isting paths, and (4) support for semantics-preserving 
adaptations that span multiple drivers; Ninja requires ap- 
plications to provide their own mechanisms to ensure se- 
mantics such as guaranteed or in-order data delivery. On 
the flip side, it must be noted that unlike Ninja, CANS 
currently provides little support for scalability. 
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7 Conclusions 


This paper has presented an application-level infrastruc- 
ture, CANS, for injecting application-specific function- 
ality into the data path connecting applications and end 
services. Such functionality can monitor and adapt to 
resource changes, providing the basic support needed 
for building novel application-level services that can 
seamlessly integrate diverse end devices across hetero- 
geneous networks. Main contributions of CANS in- 
clude: (a) efficient dynamic composition of components 
by requiring they adhere to a restricted interface, (b) dy- 
namic and distributed adaptation using distributed events 
and novel path reconfiguration algorithms, and (c) sup- 
port for legacy applications and services. Our experi- 
ence indicates that CANS conveniently permits dynamic 
deployment and distributed adaptation of application- 
aware components to improve user experience. 


CANS is one component of a larger project, Computing 
Communities, which focuses on distribution middleware 
for legacy applications. Our future work involves inte- 
grating CANS with related efforts emphasizing resource 
management and security issues, improving its perfor- 
mance, and designing better planning algorithms. 
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Abstract 


The usage and service options of a pubic network generally differ from a private (enterprise or home) network and 
consequently, the two networks are often configured differently. The existence of both types of networks motivates 
our need to improve support and management of nomadic users who frequently roam between them. We describe a 
solution that allows client devices to configure themselves dynamically to adapt to the local network configuration. 
In addition to supporting mobility, we describe how our solution also provides fail-over mechanisms for providing 
highly available service, load balancing, and location services. Furthermore, our solution can be used to scale net- 
works that are deployed in a large setting. We discuss in detail the various issues that need to be dealt with for 
achieving true device-level mobility, pointing out several unsolved problems in this area. The algorithms and soft- 
ware proposed in this paper have been implemented, are deployed, and are currently being used in a real-world pub- 
lic network that is operational at the Crossroads Mall in Bellevue, Washington. 


1 Introduction 


Today, our economy and businesses rely heavily on 
people having Internet connectivity. This combined with 
the observation that we have become a highly mobile 
society in which many of us invariably find ourselves 
spending a considerable amount of time in public places 
and at public events compels us to move in the direction 
of providing high-speed Internet connectivity every- 
where we can. 

We have built and deployed a public wireless net- 
work, called the CHOICE network (URL: 
http://www.mschoice.com), which provides individuals 
Internet access in public places such as shopping malls, 
airports, libraries, train-stations etc. Our network is 
based on the widely available IEEE 802.11b standards- 
based wireless LAN technology [2], which enables us to 
provide Internet access to authenticated users at speeds 
up to 25 times greater than speeds offered by 2.5G and 
3G cellular phone networks [1]. Additionally, our net- 
work offers policy-based services such as different levels 
of privacy and security, different amounts of bandwidth, 
and different location services all on a per-user basis. 
For the host organization our network provides protec- 
tion against malicious users and options for detailed ac- 
counting and flexible charging. Our design is conducive 
to developing interesting location services such as loca- 
tion-based buddy lists, electronic in-building navigation, 
and timely shopping promotions. 

The underlying protocol that enables many of the 
aforementioned features of the CHOICE network is the 
Protocol for Authorization and Negotiation of Services, 


or PANS. PANS is a novel lightweight protocol that 
facilitates (a) global authentication of users; users can be 
authenticated from anywhere in the world, (b) authoriza- 
tion, monitoring and management of network access for 
authenticated users, (c) enforcement of policies on a 
per-user basis, and (d) device auto-configuration for 
supporting users who roam between differently config- 
ured networks. 

Typical usage scenarios for private and public net- 
works are different, and consequently, these networks 
are generally configured differently. Large corporations 
tend to be extremely security cautious, taking an enter- 
prise-centric approach where every user is governed by a 
single policy. User authentication is intended to prevent 
unknown persons from accessing internal private net- 
works. Public networks are security cautious only to the 
extent the individual using the network is. The host or- 
ganization’s focus is on establishing the identity of a 
previously unknown user and then giving her access to 
the network, its resources, and other location services 
generally for a fee. Hence, tracking who is using the 
network, what services are being used and how much 
bandwidth is being used are important. Another differ- 
ence is, while corporations generally have a high level of 
confidence and trust in their users (employees), public 
network operators have to guard against the network 
users who they might not know well. They need tools to 
protect themselves from malicious users who are only 
interested in bringing the network down. 

In thinking through the different usage scenarios and 
studying several privately deployed networks that we 
know of, we concluded that corporations generally use 
some sort of a pre-configured shared key mechanism 
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with hardware encryption to secure network access. Pub- 
lic networks on the other hand perform packet-level 
processing for both user-level authentication and _pri- 
vacy, and for offering different kinds of services, and 
keeping track of network use on a per-user basis. Conse- 
quently, client devices have to change behavior ac- 
cording to the network they are accessing. When ac- 
cessing the private network (normal mode), the client 
need not do anything; hardware encryption with a shared 
key is sufficient to control users’ access. However, when 
accessing the public network (special mode), the client 
runs through an authentication process and starts using a 
specialized network access protocol (e.g. PANS), which 
gets it different types of interesting services. 

With these issues in mind, we developed a mobility 
support mechanism that allows devices to automatically 
determine how to establish/re-establish network connec- 
tivity as roaming users migrate across the different net- 
works. 

We present the architecture and operation of the 
CHOICE network, focusing on the problem of support- 
ing mobility at the device configuration-level. We briefly 
describe PANS and the features it provides, leaving out 
details that are documented in [3]. We show how our 
system’s mobility architecture allows us to support other 
important features like load balancing, scaling, and loca- 
tion services. 

The primary contribution of our work is a detailed 
design of a system and protocol that offers the following 
important features: 

a. Dynamic configuration of client devices, without 
user intervention, as nomadic users roam between 
public and private networks. 

b. Dynamic configuration extensions that support a 
fail-over mechanism as well as a scalable key- 
distribution system, and 

c. Support for location services currently not available 
in other networks. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Section 
2 sets the stage by describing a typical usage scenario of 
public and private networks. Section 3 describes the sys- 
tem components of the CHOICE network. Section 4 then 
articulates the precise mobility problem and in Section 5 
and 6, we discuss our design criteria and our solution. In 
Section 7, we explain how our solution can be extended 
to help public networks achieve high availability and 
scalability. We discuss on-going and future work for 
achieving true mobility in Section 8 and we survey re- 
lated work in the field in Section 9. Finally, we conclude 
in Section 10. 


2 A Typical Usage Scenario 


A person walks into a public place where she has ar- 
ranged to conduct a business meeting with another per- 


son from a different company. Both people are savvy 
wireless LAN users and come equipped with their note- 
book computers and wireless LAN cards. The public 
place has a CHOICE network that is available to the 
general public for a small fee. As the user sits down at a 
coffee table waiting for her companion, she switches-on 
her notebook computer, launches her web browser, and 
points it to http://choice. If she has not already done so, 
the user downloads the network access software (PANS 
client) from the local web server and installs it on her 
notebook. A reboot of the machine is not required for 
this installation. Upon installation, the PANS client mod- 
ule detects the presence of the CHOICE network and 
displays a welcome message to the user indicating to her 
that she can get Internet access by logging on and 
establishing her identity. The user then proceeds to au- 
thenticate herself via the local organization’s log-on page 
wherein she types in her identity and password. These 
are sent to a global authentication database to which the 
local host organization subscribes. When the user’s iden- 
tity is established and authentication granted, the net- 
work checks to see the policy that is to be applied for 
this particular user (e.g. how much bandwidth to give, 
what security level to grant and how much to charge, 
default values exists for first time users). Based on pol- 
icy, the network generates a unique key and sends it to 
the PANS client. At this point the user’s web browser 
automatically refreshes to the local portal and Internet 
access is now possible. 

After she is done with her meeting she log-offs and 
the network provides her with some usage statistics. She 
returns to her company and opens up her notebook, 
which she had placed in “hibernate” mode. As the note- 
book turns on, the PANS client senses that a different 
network is present and stops all special processing that is 
necessary for the CHOICE network. 

We now describe the components of CHOICE and 
then explain the mobility problem more precisely in the 
following section. 


3 Overview of the Choice Network 


The CHOICE network has several system compo- 
nents that manage address allocation, authentication, 
authorization, security, accounting, and last-hop QoS. 
Figure 1 illustrates the different components of the 
CHOICE network as it has been deployed at the Cross- 
toads Mall, Bellevue, Washington. Our description of 
the CHOICE network will be brief as we refer the reader 
to [3] for a detailed description of PANS. 


3.1.1 Address Management and Naming 


The CHOICE network uses a standard DHCP server 
to lease IP addresses to potential clients. The IP address 
scope and the lease period are configured by the host 
organization at setup time. Where DHCP’s limited scope 
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is an issue, a Network Address Translator (NAT) [5] is 
used instead. 


ry 


Global Authenticator 


= 
Tape Drive ISP A ISP B, ISP... 


Laser printer 
Host Organization's Subnet 





Figure 1: The various components of the CHOICE network as 
deployed at the Crossroad Mall in Bellevue, Washington 


The IP address is given out even before the user has 
been authenticated to allow her access to local portals 
and to allow her an opportunity to download the network 
access software if she hasn’t already done so. 

The web server is the user’s entry point into the 
CHOICE network. The local network web server is 
based on Active Server Pages (ASP) [6] and guides the 
user through the authentication process. 


3.1.2. Authentication Database 


Ideally, the CHOICE network authenticates a user 
by requesting from her a signed certificate containing her 
credentials. Thus, the CHOICE network can directly 
confirm the user’s identity, assign the appropriate service 
policies for the session, and connect the user to the net- 
work seamlessly without asking for a password. 

Unfortunately, there are a couple of problems that 
need be resolved before the system can use personal cer- 
tificates for user authentication. First, it requires every 
user to register with a certificate authority. Since our 
goal is to deploy and offer public wireless network ser- 
vices today, we have to consider an alternative approach 
that is generic and readily accessible. Second, it is diffi- 
cult to revoke a certificate and modify user credentials in 
a timely fashion. In this case, the CHOICE network may 
not assign the correct service policies based on the latest 
set of credentials. 

Our current solution to this problem is to use a 
global authentication service that is accessible through- 
out the Internet. Our system uses MS Passport [8] as the 
authentication database. Several factors motivated our 
choice of MS Passport. First, its wide availability en- 
ables us to offer network service to a substantial number 
of users. Second, all transactions with Passport are web- 
based thereby greatly enhancing the usability of the sys- 
tem for the layperson. Third, all transactions with Pass- 


encrypted portion 
——_—_—_—_—_———> 


4 bits 4 bytes 12 bytes 


4bits 4 bytes 









packet from upper PANS_TAG (exxagerated) 
layer 21 bytes 


Figure 2: A key-tagged Packet. The version number, encryption 
type and key_id form the unencrypted portion, while the 
token and MDS checksum are encrypted using the encryption 
algorithm specified under the encryption type. 


port are carried out over SSL [9]. Thus there is an end- 
to-end secure channel between the user and the authenti- 
cation service. Even if CHOICE were to be set up by an 
un-trusted third party, this party is not able to decrypt the 
user’s name and password while it is being supplied to 
Passport. 


3.1.3. The PANS Authorizer 


The PANS Authorizer is a gateway to the global au- 
thentication server. To prevent unauthorized access to 
the Internet, the Authorizer performs IP-level filtering 
based on the destination IP-address of each packet. Any 
packet with a destination address other than the DHCP 
server, the WINS server, the DNS server, the local web 
server or the Passport server is dropped. Additionally, 
the Authorizer authorizes clients’ access to the network 
upon successful completion of user authentication. It 
handles the task of determining service policies, generat- 
ing per-user session keys, and distributing the keys to the 
clients and to the service gateways (i.e. PANS Verifiers, 
to be discussed next). 

Each session key is valid for a finite amount of time. 
Depending on the host organization’s preference, the key 
can either be automatically renewed or the user can be 
forced to explicitly obtain a new key when the present 
one is about to expire. 

Once the user has been authenticated, all her com- 
munication is directed to the assigned service gateway. 
Individual packets are key-tagged (see Figure 2) by the 
client and verified by the service gateways to ensure that 
only authorized traffic is allowed to gain access to the 
Internet. 


3.1.4 The PANS Verifier 


The PANS Verifier handles the tasks related to per- 
packet verification, accounting and policy enforcement 
on packet transmissions between the mobile users and 
the public network. The PANS Client uses the Verifier 
as a service gateway for Internet access. The Verifier 
checks each packet for a valid tag generated by the cli- 
ent’s session key. In addition, the Verifier keeps an ac- 
count of the number of packets per user it has serviced 
and enforces policies such as QoS service-level by drop- 
ping packets from a user who violates her service agree- 
ment. 

Because the task of the Authorizer and the Verifier 
are separated, multiple Verifiers may be deployed to 
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handle large volumes of traffic flow within a subnet of 
wireless access points. Additionally, Verifiers may be 
replicated to support roaming between different subnets. 


3.1.5 The PANS Client 


The PANS Client resides on the mobile user’s de- 
vice. Once the Authorizer has granted access and 
downloaded the key to the client machine, the PANS 
Client tags every outgoing packet before sending it to the 
Verifier (see Figure 2). Depending on the level of ser- 
vice the user has opted for (which may be pre-configured 
into the machine or arranged dynamically), the PANS 
client can optionally encrypt the entire packet or only a 
portion of the outgoing packet. The Verifier can then 
decrypt the packet, and remove the tag before forward- 
ing it on to the network. 

The PANS client tags packets only when the public 
network service is present. The client host may use the 
same key when it migrates to a different subnet but must 
negotiate a new key when it migrates to a different pub- 
lic network. 


3.1.6 


The task of per-packet verification by decrypting a 
packet and checking for a valid signature puts a limit on 
the number of connections the PANS Verifier can han- 
dle. To determine this limit we ran several tests that 
measured the network throughput, CPU utilization, and 
packet round trip time (RTT) with PANS enabled. A 
detailed description of the experimental methodology 
and analysis of the results is provided in [3]. 

We flooded a Verifier with PANS packets via a 100 
Mbps Ethernet link and found that for bulk transfers, the 
network saturates before the CPU does. With the link 
completely saturated we observed that on average the 
network throughput decreased by 10% and the CPU 
utilization increased by 40% in the presence of PANS 
processing. On flooding the network with 100,000 
64KB-buffers and varying the packet size during each 
run, we found that the per-packet RTT difference be- 
tween connections with PANS enabled and without 
PANS was in the order of tens of microseconds. 

Overall a single Verifier, which in our experiments 
was a 450 MHz Pentium II Dell Precision 410 work- 
station with 128 MB RAM, can easily handle traffic 
from ten 11Mbps wireless access points (APs) with 
PANS enabled. 


4 The Mobility Problem 


While PANS provides a protocol to authenticate cli- 
ents and a means to control user access privileges, it 
does not specify any mechanism for discovering the 
PANS service, or a scheme for managing the client’s 
configuration according to the available access mode in 
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the network. To illustrate where these problems arise, let 

us examine the following three sample scenarios: 

1. The client host migrates between the company pri- 
vate network and the public network. Since the 
company network may not be running PANS, the 
client host must recognize when to enable / disable 
the public network protocol locally. 


2. The client host migrates between different subnets 
of the same public network. In this case, it would be 
undesirable to require the user to re-authenticate 
herself by repeating the logon process. Instead, the 
client should gain access in the new subnet by using 
the same key obtained from the previous subnet. 
The client host must recognize and perform any 
necessary changes in the routing configuration (e.g. 
directing traffic to a different Verifier server) and 
resume network operation by using the same key. 


3. The client host migrates between different public 
networks. The client host must distinguish this from 
the previous scenario and ask the user to perform the 
logon process in the new network. After authentica- 
tion has succeeded, the client host will use a new 
key to communicate in the new network. However, 
the host should save the previous key until it expires 
so that it could be reused upon returning to the pre- 
vious network. 


All three scenarios involve a combination of chang- 
ing the client host’s routing table, enabling / disabling 
the PANS module, and managing a set of keys acquired 
by the client. While one can change these configurations 
manually when the client host is relatively immobile, it 
would be painful, if not impractical, to have the user 
reconfigure the host every time she moves to a different 
network. 

Before we describe how we solve these problems, 
we outline our design goals in the following section. 


5 Design Criteria 


The goals that influenced the design of the auto- 
configuration module for the CHOICE network are 
summarized below: 

(I) Efficiency: Since our system will most likely run on 
wireless, mobile devices, the system should be light- 
weight and efficient in terms of bandwidth, memory, 
processing, and power. 

(II) Responsiveness: The mobile host should detect a 
change of environment and self-configure within sec- 
onds. 

(III) Ease of Deployment: We wish to avoid any changes 
in the existing protocol to support our auto-configuration 
system. Furthermore, we wish to avoid relying on any 
other special protocols to handle service discovery and 
auto-configuration. Our system should work with any 
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standard network stack commonly found in all types of 
mobile devices and operating systems. 

(IV) Hardware agnostic: Our system should not require 
any modification to existing hardware. Also, the system 
should work in both wired and wireless networks. 

(V) Privacy and Security: The auto-configuration sys- 
tem should not compromise the security and privacy 
models in the original PANS protocol. Namely, the auto- 
configuration system should ensure that the system is 
configured with safe and legitimate parameters. 

(VI) Flexibility: We wish to examine whether employing 
a particular scheme would allow us to expand and im- 
plement additional features on top of PANS. 


6 PANS Auto-Configuration Module 


In this section we describe the requirements, design 
criteria, architecture, algorithms and the implementation 
details behind the mobility support module we have built 
for the CHOICE network. 


6.1 Required Functionalities 


The auto-configuration module needs to perform 
four basic functions to manage mobility between public 
and private networks: service discovery, bootstrapping, 
protocol configuration, and key management. We dis- 
cuss each of these in detail below. 


6.1.1 


To correctly configure the mobile host for public or 
private network accesses, the mobile host must first dis- 
cover if a public network service is offered in the local 
network. To discover such a service, either a solicitation 
or beaconing technique may be used. We have chosen 
the beaconing technique for the following reasons: 
= Beaconing is unidirectional so it cuts transmission 

overhead by half for the client host when compared 

to a bi-directional polling-response scheme. 

= Beaconing consumes only one unit of transmission 
time per broadcast period, which is significantly less 
than the 2n units of transmission time consumed by 
n different clients in a polling-response scheme. In a 
wireless medium, a beaconing scheme reduces the 
airtime overhead and the level of traffic contention 
in the system. 

= Polling drains more power not only from the wire- 
less host that is broadcasting the probing messages, 
but also power from third-party wireless devices that 
must expend energy for receiving these messages 
broadcasted within the vicinity. 

* Polling may introduce unwanted solicitation mes- 
sages in private networks as client hosts continually 
probe for the public network service. Alternatively, 
a client can limit the number of broadcast queries by 
sending probes only when there is a good hint that 
the client may have migrated to another network 


Discovery of the Public Network Service 


(e.g. the hardware detects a link state change or 
when the host detects excessive amount of packet 
loss [10]). Unfortunately, such hints given by other 
network layers are often implementation dependent 
and consequently, unreliable. 


6.1.2 


Once a public network service is discovered via 
broadcasted beacons, the auto-configuration module 
should ensure that the mobile host has a valid IP address. 
(The ability to receive beacon broadcasts does not imply 
that the client has a valid IP address.) Then, the auto- 
configuration module sets the default gateway to the 
advertised Authorizer IP address, points the client’s de- 
fault web browser to the advertised URL of the local 
portal containing the authentication script, and prompts 
the user to begin the web-based authentication process. 


6.1.3 


The auto-configuration module controls when the 
local PANS protocol driver should start or stop tagging 
and possibly encrypting/decrypting packets at the mobile 
host. This depends on whether the mobile host is inside a 
public or a private network. When the mobile host is in a 
public network, the default gateway must be set to the 
public network’s Authorizer or Verifier, depending 
whether the user has been authenticated and obtained a 
valid session key. When the mobile host roams from one 
subnet to another within the public network, the mobile 
host must detect the migration and set its default gateway 
to a Verifier in the new subnet. When the mobile host 
leaves the public network, the local PANS driver should 
stop tagging packets and the default gateway should be 
set to the default system values (e.g. DHCP). 


6.1.4 


After the user has been authenticated in the public 
network, she is given a session key for accessing the 
Internet. The session key expires after a pre-defined pe- 
riod. Over time, a user can enter and exit different public 
networks and collect a set of session keys. Therefore, 
whenever the user enters a public network, the auto- 
configuration system should determine whether the user 
currently has a valid key. If so, the system should auto- 
matically bypass the authentication procedure and pass 
the correct key to the local PANS protocol driver to ac- 
cess the public network. When the key is about to expire, 
the auto-configuration system should initiate a procedure 
for renewing the session key. 


Bootstrapping 


Protocol Configuration 


Key Management 


6.2 Architecture and Implementation 


Due to the considerations listed above, we have de- 
signed and built an auto-configuration system that uses 
beacons to discover the PANS service and obtain the 
necessary configuration parameters to bootstrap the au- 
thentication process. When the client migrates out of the 
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public network service, it no longer receives any bea- 
cons. The client times out and resumes normal network- 
ing operation by disabling the special mode at the local 
PANS driver and resetting the default gateway value. 
Our scheme is very similar to the broadcast advertis- 
ing schemes found in Mobile IPv4 and Mobile IPv6 [11] 
except that it also supports a number of other extended 
features such as client-side key management, a system- 
wide fail-over mechanism, and location-sensitive mes- 
saging. The next section describes the components and 


the algorithm of the system. 
key, 
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Figure 3 Architecture of the auto-configuration system for PANS 
6.2.1 


Figure 3 illustrates the architecture for supporting 
auto-configuration in PANS. The diagram divides two 
types of data flow. The control path illustrates the flow 
of configuration parameters and control signals of the 
auto-configuration system. Sitting below the control path 
is the data path, which illustrates how data packets flow 
through the network stack incorporated with an interme- 
diate PANS protocol driver for packet tagging. 

Inside the control path are two types of modules. 
The server modules, which consist of the Beacon An- 
nouncer and the Authorizer, sit inside the Authorizer 
server and sends configuration parameters and session 
keys to the client modules. The Beacon Announcer peri- 
odically broadcasts a beacon, which contains a unique 
PANS network_id, a subnet_mask, a URL of the user 
log-on web page, the current Authorizer_ip and Veri- 
fier_ip addresses. 

As mentioned in Section 4, the PANS Authorizer 
serves as a proxy for a global authentication server such 
as MS Passport. After the user completes the authentica- 
tion process, the Authorizer establishes a secure SSL 
connection with the client’s web browser. Using this 
connection, the Authorizer delivers the session key and 
key expiration values to the key manager inside the cli- 
ent’s Controller daemon. 


Components 


Although using the web browser’s SSL service saves 
us from implementing a special secure protocol for key 
delivery, we now need a way to direct the session key 
from the web browser to the key manager. To do this, the 
ASP script on the Authorizer delivers the key values via 
a MIME-typed data stream, which triggers the web 
browser to launch the registered Keygive user level pro- 
gram!. The web browser then pipes the key values to the 
Keygive module, which in turn hands them over to the 
Controller. 

Notice that the Verifier_ip values are deliberately 
transmitted inside the broadcast beacon instead of being 
transmitted alongside with the session key. This is done 
to allow those clients who have migrated to a different 
subnet but still hold a valid session key to directly access 
the local Verifier without repeating a full authentication 
process. Furthermore, such a design supports a useful 
system-wide fail-over feature and load-balancing mecha- 
nisms. For example, the Beacon Announcer can broad- 
cast a different Verifier_ip to instantly migrate all the 
clients to use a backup gateway. 

The heart of the auto-configuration system is the 
Controller, which runs a finite state machine to handle 
the external events generated by the server modules and 
to coordinate the tasks of discovering a public network 
service, bootstrapping the authentication process, con- 
figuring the PANS protocol driver and the routing table, 
and managing session keys on the client host. 

The Controller listens to two well-known ports: one 
detects beacons coming from the Announcer, and the 
other receives the session key and expiration values from 
the Keygive module. The Controller stores the session 
key value into a table indexed by the network_id associ- 
ated with each key. The Controller implements an earli- 
est-expiry-time replacement policy and invalidates a 
session key entry whenever it expires. Then by matching 
a valid row entry with the currently advertised net- 
work_id, the Controller can use the appropriate session 
key to configure the local PANS driver via an ioctl call. 


6.2.2 Operation 


Figure 4 depicts the Controller’s finite state ma- 
chine. Bootstrapping starts when the Controller detects 
the first beacon. The Controller uses the network_id and 
the subnet_mask in the beacon to distinguish whether the 
client has roamed to a different subnet within the same 
network or migrated to a different public network. In 
either case, the Controller verifies that client has a valid 
IP address to operate in the new subnet and updates the 


! By accepting keys via MIME-typed data streams, the Keygive pro- 
gram may be launched by malicious web portals. Although not cur- 
rently implemented, we can easily extend the Keygive program to 
authenticate the key delivery channel via certificates or other secure 
mechanism such as S/MIME [25]. 
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address if necessary. Our system currently relies on 
DHCP to obtain a dynamic address assignment and set 
the default DNS server. To ensure timely address as- 
signment, the Controller will force a DHCP request and 
loops in the Detect state until the client host receives a 
valid address that is contained in the subnet advertised 
by the beacon. This is done to handle roaming problems 
where DHCP fails to recognize a network migration due 
to inconsistent media sensing implementations. 





Beacon.Authorizer_IP != default_gateway / 
default_gateway = Beacon.Authorizer IP 


Login (getkey-asp script passes key and key 
expiration to the Event Handler via a 
secure channel)/ 

defaultGateway = beacon. Verifier_IP 
Tagging_Start( Key ) 

The Event Handler starts timer to 
monitor key expiration 

4. validKey = true 


eRe 





!DetecU Legend: Incoming EvenUResulting Action(s) 
Tagging_Stop(0) A: invalidKey / 
defaultGateway = Beacon. Authroizer_IP 
Beacon. Verifier_IP != defaultGateway/ B: validKey/ 


defaultGateway = Beacon. Verifier_IP 1, defaultGateway = Beacon. Verifier_IP, 


2. Tagging_Start() 


Figure 4 Controller Finite State Machine 


Next, the Controller checks the key management ta- 
ble to determine if the client currently possesses a valid 
key for the current network by checking the beacon’s 
network_id. If so, it bypasses the login and authentica- 
tion procedures and sets the default gateway to the ad- 
vertised Verifier. The Controller enters the Service state 
so that the client can seamlessly resume the previous 
PANS session. This setup supports client migration be- 
tween subnets as well as migration between different 
public networks. 

If the client does not have a valid key, the client has 
entered a new public service and must begin the authen- 
tication process to gain full access to the network. The 
Controller enters the Authentication state where it sets 
the client’s default gateway to the advertised Authorizer 
IP address and extracts from the beacon the URL of the 
authentication web page. Then, the Controller pops up a 
greeting message to notify the user about the discovery 
of a new public network service and displays the URL. If 
the user wishes to join the service, the user launches her 
default web browser to the given URL, and begins the 
web-based authentications process. The Controller waits 
in the Authentication state until the authentication suc- 
ceeds or until the client migrates out of the current net- 
work. When the authentication succeeds, the Controller 
enters the Service state by saving the session key into the 
key management table, setting the default gateway to the 


Verifier, passing the session key to the PANS driver, and 
enabling packet tagging via an ioctl. 

The user gains full access to the Internet in the Ser- 
vice state. Service can be interrupted when the user mi- 
grates to another network, when the session key expires, 
or when no beacons are detected. In the case of user mi- 
gration, we repeat the bootstrapping process. When the 
key of the ongoing session expires, the Controller nego- 
tiates for a new session key. The user may be prompted 
for a confirmation or the renewal process can happen 
automatically, depending on the user’s preference. When 
no beacons are detected for a fixed period, the public 
network service is no longer available. The Controller 
disables the PANS driver and configures the client to the 
system’s default parameters for accessing private net- 
works. 

As a final remark, we wish to emphasize how we 
have decoupled key management and mobility manage- 
ment so that the network access protocol (PANS) and the 
auto-configuration mechanism can work independently 
of each other. Our system includes all the network pa- 
rameters within the beacon to support the bootstrapping 
process. Thus a client possessing a valid session key can 
immediately access the network without repeating the 
authentication process. Likewise, the Controller is free to 
refresh a client’s key during an authenticated session 
without affecting the client host’s network configuration. 
In Section 7, we will explain how this decoupling of key 
and mobility management also helps us implement a 
scalable key distribution scheme as well as fail-over and 
load balancing mechanisms for the public network infra- 
structure. 


7 Beyond Mobility - Extending the System 


One of the main goals of the CHOICE Network pro- 
ject is to deploy public network access service in large 
settings such as major conference centers, airports, 
shopping malls, and the like. Thus, the network access 
service must itself be scalable and highly available. 

We have considered these issues when designing the 
auto-configuration mechanism for PANS, and have 
found ways to extend the beaconing mechanism to help 
the network access service attain scalability and fault- 
tolerance. We have found other applications for the bea- 
coning mechanism as well. We will describe the various 
extensions we have considered in the next few subsec- 
tions. 


7.1 Auto-Configuration to Provide 


Availability and Scalability 


High 


Because the Authorizer and Verifier contain the set 
of active keys in the network, the public network service 
must provide a fail-over mechanism to handle the case 
when a Verifier fails. To prevent loss of information, a 
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service provider may install multiple backup Verifiers 
that replicate the table of keys currently active in the 
network. 

In addition, service providers may scale their service 
by installing multiple Verifiers to share high traffic 
loads. 

Hence, the requirement for achieving high availabil- 
ity and scalability is to configure each client to use the 
appropriate gateway when accessing the network. 

We extend our auto-configuration system to support 
fail-over and load balancing as follows. For each beacon, 
we advertise a vector of Verifier_ip addresses instead of 
one Verifier_ip. The vector represents the set of opera- 
tional Verifiers, which excludes the set of backup verifi- 
ers. The first element of the vector is the “preferred” 
gateway of which new clients should use when they suc- 
cessfully log on to the network for the first time. Thus, to 
balance the traffic load among the operational Verifiers, 
the advertised value for the first element is rotated ac- 
cording to the load of the network. 

When a gateway fails, the Authorizer advertises the 
backup server as the last element of the vector and re- 
moves the IP address of the failed gateway from the vec- 
tor. Thus, clients in the network continually scan the 
vector in every beacon to ensure that their gateway is 
available. If not, the client simply switches to the backup 
Verifier that is advertised as the last element in the vec- 
tor. Because the backup Verifier contains a copy of all 
active keys in the Verifier that failed, the transition 
should occur smoothly, with minimal disruptions, if any, 
to all ongoing network transaction. 


7.2 Subnetting and Scalable Key Distribution 


For a number of administrative reasons, subnetting 
may be required to scale large public networks. Each 
subnet has its own address space and its own set of Au- 
thorizer and Verifier gateways. When a mobile client 
roams across subnets, the host must change its IP address 
and set its default gateway to the Verifier advertised in 
the new subnet. In Section 6, we have already discussed 
how our dynamic host auto-configuration system sup- 
ports mobility for the client host. However, we have 
glossed over the issue about how the keys are to be dis- 
tributed behind the network. 

One simple solution is to distribute keys globally 
within the network infrastructure. However, this ap- 
proach clearly does not scale well as the number of users 
grow in the network. 

The requirement for scalable key distribution in the 
network infrastructure is to avoid sharing key informa- 
tion globally among all the Verifiers in the network. 
Each Verifier should be responsible for managing the set 
of keys belonging to the set of active clients in its own 
subnet. Under this requirement, the network must be able 


to migrate keys to the Verifier that handles traffic from 
the client’s current location. 

Here, the auto-configuration system can help. The 
Controller can keep a history of the subnet that the client 
has previously visited. Then when the client roams to 
another subnet, the Controller can automatically request 
a key migration from the Authorizer server in the new 
subnet. The request contains an encrypted portion con- 
taining the client’s token and an unencrypted portion, 
which includes the client’s key identifier and the address 
of the original Authorizer that issued the key. The Au- 
thorizer in the new subnet would forward the request to 
the original Authorizer, which authenticates the request 
by checking the encrypted token against the token stored 
in its table. If the verification succeeds, the original Au- 
thorizer will return the requested key to the new Author- 
izer via secure channels. After the new Authorizer re- 
ceives the key, it redistributes the key among the Verifi- 
ers in the new subnet and acknowledges the client. Thus, 
the client migrates to a new subnet seamlessly by using 
this scalable, on-demand approach to key distribution. 


7.3. Location Services 


In a wireless network, the beaconing mechanism 
could also be extended to provide certain coarse-grain 
location information. We will outline two applications 
below. 


7.3.1 


A very practical piece of information to include in 
the beacon is a metric that represents the network’s load. 
For example, as the Verifier server becomes highly 
loaded, the Authorizer can advertise a low service qual- 
ity metric to the clients. The Controller can be modified 
to interpret these metrics and notify the user about the 
current conditions of the network. Hence, users can 
change their expectations or access behavior according 
to the system’s feedback. For example, if there is a cost 
associated with accessing the public network, then a user 
can decide whether it is worth the cost to register with a 
public network that is presently congested. 

Finding an appropriate metric for this purpose is still 
an open problem. It is unlikely that the Authorizer or 
Verifier server would ever become the bottleneck of the 
system (provided that the administrator has scaled the 
system using the suggested techniques). Rather, the indi- 
vidual access points in the wireless network are more 
likely to become the bottlenecks. Hence, we can extract 
load information from each access point and redistribute 
this “metric” to the associated clients. To our knowledge, 
the availability of such load information varies between 
different access point implementations. It would conven- 
ient if the API for extracting such information were stan- 
dardized. 


Network Usage Service Metric 
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7.3.2 Coarse level Location Information 


Generally, device drivers of wireless network inter- 
faces (WNIC) can obtain the id of the Access Point (AP) 
with which the WNIC is associated. If so, a client can 
download a map of all APs within the vicinity and use 
the id to locate its position on the map. A client can then 
infer that her location is roughly the same as the AP with 
which she is associated. Although this is a very coarse- 
grain approach for identifying the user’s location when 
compared to the proposed alternatives [21][22][23], it is 
nevertheless a useful feature (especially in large settings 
such as the airport, where many APs are deployed) that 
can be readily implemented in our system. 

Another simple but useful location-sensitive applica- 
tion is “coded messaging.” Instead of mapping the ac- 
cess point identifier to a physical coordinate on a map, 
the Controller can map the identifier to a table of mes- 
sages. Thus, depending on the user’s preference, the 
Controller can pop up messages to notify the user about 
a special event that is happening near the access point of 
which the client is associated (e.g. notification of a spe- 
cial promotion at a nearby coffee shop). The table can 
also include a time-index so that messages can pop up at 
specific times during the day. 

Finally, we would like to extend a word of caution. 
The purpose of this section is to illustrate the power be- 
hind a beaconing system and to illustrate how it could be 
used to build simple but useful services. It is not well- 
suited for implementing heavy-duty service discovery 
applications mentioned in [19][20]. In particular, we 
must be careful not to overload the beacon with too 
much data as our design goal is to keep the auto- 
configuration system lightweight. The examples above 
show how to do this by means of mapping compact 
codes contained in the beacon with a downloadable table 
containing the full information required for the applica- 
tion. 


8 Discussions 


In this section, we will discuss some issues that need 
to be considered for providing secure and seamless mo- 
bility support in our auto-configuration system. 


8.1 Mobile IP vs. Auto-Configuration 


We wish to emphasize that the set of mobility prob- 
lems addressed by our auto-configuration system is dif- 
ferent from those addressed by Mobile IP and other simi- 
lar IP-level migration protocols. Mobile IP is primarily 
concerned with locating the mobile host and re-routing 
packets to the host’s current destination. In contrast, our 
protocol is concerned with configuring the host to mi- 
grate between public and private networks. 

Nevertheless, both systems do share some similari- 
ties. When the mobile host migrates to a foreign net- 


work, the protocol employs a similar beaconing strategy 
to probe for a Foreign Agent and configure the local 
Mobile IP stack to the correct mode of operation. De- 
spite this similarity, we chose not to extend Mobile IP to 
support the auto-configuration requirements in PANS. 
Our goal is to be protocol agnostic so we avoided tying 
our system to any specific protocols. Hence, any proto- 
col, including Mobile IP, will continue to operate seam- 
lessly on our system. 


8.2 Low-Level Configuration 


There is one situation that may prevent our auto- 
configuration system from migrating a client between 
public and private networks. The problem is caused by 
special configurations in the WNIC. As mentioned in the 
introductory sections, some private networks use the 
wired equivalency protocol (WEP) to secure the wireless 
link [2]. A user must manually enable the WEP key set- 
tings in the WNIC driver, otherwise none of the beacon 
packets (IP-level broadcast packets) would reach the 
client host. 

We are aware of some on-going efforts that specifi- 
cally address this issue. For example, future mobile cli- 
ents will automatically cycle through several different 
pre-configured WEP keys in an attempt to associate with 
the wireless network. When all keys fail, they will try to 
associate with the network with the WEP key disabled. 
With the appropriate extensions and API for supporting 
mobility in this manner, our system should migrate cli- 
ents seamlessly between all types of public and private 
networks. 


8.3. High-Level Configuration 


Problems with application settings may arise as the 
user migrates between networks. For example, a client’s 
web browser may default to a proxy server in the corpo- 
rate network. After migrating to the public network, the 
user might find excessive browser delays caused by 
timeouts as the browser tries to locate the default proxy. 
To prevent such problems, the applications should be 
made aware of the host’s mobility [25]. 

We should mention that another solution to this 
problem is to employ Mobile IP. However, using such 
techniques may induce certain limitations [24]. For ex- 
ample, Mobile IP, in certain cases, may tunnel packets 
destined for the mobile agent from the Home Agent. If 
the home agent is situated in the corporate network, the 
client traffic will be governed by the policies imposed by 
the corporate proxy. In contrast, the user may gain full 
access to the Internet via other end-to-end mobility 
mechanisms [25] that allow applications to open direct 
connections and assume the access policies defined by 
the public network. 
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8.4 Beaconing, Polling and Issues about Me- 
dia Sensing in Wireless Networks 


Before auto-configuration can be triggered, the cli- 
ent host must implement a mechanism to detect when it 
has migrated to another subnet or to another network. 
We solve this problem by comparing the network_id 
values between beacons. This is similar to the mobility 
detection algorithms proposed by Mobile IP [11]. 

Another common solution to the mobility detection 
problem is to rely on a link-level (a media sensing) 
mechanism to trigger the auto-configuration mechanism 
when there is a change in the client’s link state. This 
scheme works well for DHCP in wired networks, which, 
upon a link-state change, broadcasts a configuration re- 
quest message to retrieve a dynamic address assignment. 
In most instances, DHCP is able to reconfigure the client 
without the use of beaconing or the extended use of poll- 
ing; the polling stops as soon as the DHCP server re- 
sponds to the client’s message. There is no need to rely 
on polling or beaconing to detect migration because the 
next link-state change would trigger DHCP to reconfig- 
ure the client. 

While the media sensing method works well for 
DHCP, it does not provide adequate micro-mobility de- 
tection in wireless networks. Consider when a client 
roams between two overlapping APs belonging to two 
different subnets. From our experience, some of the 
WNICs we have experimented with do not trigger DHCP 
to verify its client address and reconfigure the client 
when it is necessary. From the WNIC’s point of view, 
this is the correct behavior because it is agnostic to the 
IP-level topology. The WNIC’s default behavior is to 
handle the common case where the client stays within the 
same subnet as she roams between two APs. 

The absence of a set of well-defined, consistent me- 
dia sensing capabilities across different network inter- 
face technologies and their implementations has rein- 
forced our design decision to use beacons, which is a 
hardware agnostic approach for mobility detection. We 
should note that the tradeoff of increasing beaconing 
frequency for reducing mobility detection time should 
not be significant. For instance, we can send beacons (on 
the order of a few hundred bytes) at the rate of 1Hz, 
which translates to negligible overhead in an 11Mbps 
wireless network. 


8.5 Security 


A good question to ask when examining the design 
of any auto-configuration system is how well does the 
system enforce security in the face of malicious attacks. 
In this section, we will concentrate on security issues that 
affect the auto-configuration part of the PANS system. 
For a full discussion about security topics concerning the 
PANS protocol, please refer to [3]. We will assume these 


security features from the PANS protocol throughout our 
discussion: 

e The key and any other relevant parameters can 
be downloaded securely from the Authorizer to 
the client during the authentication process. 

e The client can use the full packet encryption 
feature provided in PANS to increase security. 

The auto-configuration system uses beacons to trig- 

ger client host configuration. Hence, the beacon becomes 
the entry point for possible attacks against the auto- 
configuration mechanism. Below, we will illustrate two 
types of attacks against our system and suggest possible 
security measures to guard against them. 


8.5.1 Denial of Service (DoS) 


A malicious user may learn the beaconing frequency 
and jam or intercepts the beacons at the predicted rate. 
Without detecting the beacons, the clients are denied 
access to the public network. 

While we cannot prevent all forms of DoS attacks 
(such as jamming the entire wireless channel), we should 
make the attack difficult and/or detectable so that the 
service provider is alert to such an attack. First, the bea- 
coning intervals can be randomized so that the attacker 
must either try to jam the entire channel (in the wireless 
network) or intercept the beacons on the physical net- 
work. These measures increase the difficulty of the at- 
tack by increasing the attacker’s exposure to the system, 
thus reducing the chances of that attack go unnoticed. 
Whether there is an attack or not, the system should im- 
plement a network monitoring mechanism to ensure that 
the public network is operating normally. As an example, 
receivers of the network monitoring system can be in- 
stalled throughout the physical area of a wireless public 
network. These receivers will monitor the frequency and 
integrity of each beacon being broadcasted by the indi- 
vidual APs. Although a malicious attacker can fool a 
receiver by replaying short-range beacons towards it, the 
attacker must devise such a device and possibly leave 
traces of evidence about the attack. 


8.5.2 


An attacker can redirect a client’s packet stream by 
sending a false beacon containing an illegitimate Author- 
izer and/or Verifier address. The client can guard against 
this by performing integrity checks and authentication 
for each beacon. However, such technique is very costly 
and should be avoided. As an alternative, the network 
can set up a pair of public and private keys. In this 
scheme, the client must authenticate the Authorizer upon 
connection by, for example, checking its certificate. 
Then the client obtains the public key from the trusted 
Authorizer after she successfully gains access to the net- 
work. Just as she migrates her connections to a Verifier 
server, the client will issue a challenge to the Verifier. 


Hijacking 
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The Verifier must return the challenge encrypted with 
the network’s private key. The client will authenticate 
the Verifier by decrypting the challenge with the net- 
work’s public key to see if it matches the original chal- 
lenge it had sent to the Verifier. As an added measure of 
security, the client should use full packet encryption as 
provided by the PANS protocol. 


9 Related Work 


We are aware of a considerable amount of on-going 
work in the areas of Internet protocol design that ad- 
dresses pieces of functionality that the CHOICE network 
provides. Although CHOICE combines and covers a 
broad range of ideas in existing work, we will discuss the 
work most relevant to our authenticated network access 
system and to our dynamic host auto-configuration sys- 
tem. We point the interested reader to [3] where addi- 
tional details and comparisons are provided. 

In the area of providing authenticated access to us- 
ers, the two layer-2 mechanisms described in the IEEE 
802.11 standard [2] (a) MAC-level filtering, and (b) the 
wired equivalency protocol (WEP) are insufficient for 
deployment in a public wireless networks. MAC-level 
filtering is difficult to manage and doesn’t scale well, 
and WEP lacks the necessary hardware support for large- 
scale key management on a per-user basis. Other hard- 
ware-centric proposals include [12], [30], and [14]. Of 
these the most recent and promising one is the IEEE 
801.1X standards committee’s port-based network ac- 
cess control proposal which carries out layer-2 authenti- 
cation by carrying the Extensible Authentication Proto- 
col (EAP) frame within the Ethernet frame [12]. How- 
ever, all of these proposals address only one aspect in 
our system and they do not consider issues like account- 
ing, service quality, and user mobility. This last point is 
particularly important and has been discussed in detail in 
this paper. 

The only fully deployed and documented authenti- 
cated network access system that we are aware of is the 
SPINACH system developed as part of the MosquitoNet 
project at Stanford University [13]. The strengths of 
SPINACH are the innovative reuse of existing infrastruc- 
ture with no requirement for additional software in the 
client. However, this advantage also limits its functional- 
ity to user authentication only. The CHOICE system 
requires client side software but because of this is able to 
incorporate service quality and mobility support in addi- 
tion to authentication, privacy and security. Also, with- 
out IPsec [7] in place, the SPINACH system does not 
protect against hardware spoofing, whereas our system 
does. 

As mentioned, there are some Internet protocols that 
can be combined to build part of our system. For exam- 
ple, IPsec authentication header (AH) [15], IPsec encap- 


sulating security payload (ESP) [16] and IKE [17] can 
be used to solve the problem of privacy and security. 
However, the strength, power, and feature-richness of 
these protocols come at the cost of overhead that may be 
slightly too expensive for the average handheld wireless 
device. In CHOICE, we reduce the cost of bearing last- 
hop encryption by implementing a lightweight protocol 
to meet the specific needs of our service model. Where 
the need arises, clients can still use IPsec on CHOICE 
for strong protection of their individual end-to-end 
connections. 

Moreover, IPsec couples user keys and security as- 
sociation tightly with IP level information. This directly 
impacts our goal of supporting roaming users whose IP 
address changes frequently. This point has been ad- 
dressed in this paper where we have described a system 
that decouples key information from IP level information 
and consequently supports mobility with fast hand-offs. 

In the area of supporting mobility, there is Mobile- 
IP (v4 and v6) [11], which employs a service discovery 
scheme based on ICMP router discovery. The method of 
service discovery is similar to ours except that our sys- 
tem does not provide a mechanism to probe the network 
for the target service. Service discovery protocols, such 
as Berkeley SDS [20] and MIT INS [19] can be used for 
locating and using some network services. However, 
these systems mainly address the problem of handling a 
large number of services in a highly dynamic environ- 
ment, which is overkill for our application. 

In the area of host configuration, DHCP is perhaps 
the most relevant piece of work [4]. Our system relies on 
it to configure the client’s IP address. Although DHCP 
provides a set of configurable options field, we have 
defined a separate beaconing mechanism for our host 
configuration application. The primary reason for using a 
beaconing mechanism is to support fast mobility detec- 
tion, dynamic failure recovery, and location information 
delivery. 

CHOICE is designed with a specific set of user- 
centric requirements and tries to combine the strengths 
and features of the on-going efforts mentioned in this 
section to build a comprehensive system that is self- 
contained, hardware agnostic, and protocol agnostic. We 
have designed it so that the client software can be 
downloaded and installed on-site giving the service pro- 
vider considerable flexibility in personalization. 


10 Conclusion 


The CHOICE network is a case study of computing 
and communications in public places. We have designed 
and deployed this network at a popular mall with the 
hope that it will provide us a research platform for study- 
ing how the general public actually uses such networks 
and the sorts of services they care about. We are un- 
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aware of any working, deployed and documented system 
that addresses all the issues we tackle in our network. In 
this paper we focus on the specific problem of managing 
nomadic users as they move between differently config- 
ured public and private networks. That this problem is 
real is confirmed by our experience in supporting corpo- 
rate employees who have their own private wireless net- 
work. Our solution to the problem has many advantages. 
Specifically, (a) It supports dynamic configuration of 
client devices, without user intervention, as nomadic 
users roam between public and private networks. (b) It 
achieves high availability of network services, network 
scaling and load-balancing, and (c) it supports location 
services that are currently not available in other net- 
works. In describing our solutions we make the case that 
achieving true device mobility without any user interven- 
tion requires that we resolve many issues beyond the 
ones being worked on within standards committees like 
the IETF and the IEEE. The existence of standards in 
device programming and access point programming can 
help us achieve our ultimate of seamless mobility. 
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Abstract 


Puppeteer is a system for adapting component-based ap- 
plications in mobile environments. Puppeteer takes ad- 
vantage of the exported interfaces of these applications 
and the structured nature of the documents they manipu- 
late to perform adaptation without modifying the appli- 
cations. The system is structured in a modular fashion, 
allowing easy addition of new applications and adapta- 
tion policies. 

Our initial prototype focuses on adaptation to limited 
bandwidth. It runs on Windows NT, and includes sup- 
port for a variety of adaptation policies for Microsoft 
PowerPoint and Internet Explorer 5. We demonstrate 
that Puppeteer can support complex policies without any 
modification to the application and with little overhead. 
To the best of our knowledge, previous implementations 
of adaptations of this nature have relied on modifying 
the application. 


1 Introduction 


The need for application adaptation in mobile and wire- 
less environments is well established [7, 12, 13, 20, 27, 
32, 33]. On one hand, mobile environments are char- 
acterized by low and unstable resource availability. On 
the other hand, mobile users often want to access re- 
mote data using the same applications they use on their 
desktop machines. Unfortunately, many of these desk- 
top applications require a rich and stable resource en- 
vironment. They perform poorly when used on mobile 
clients, and require adaptation to provide acceptable lev- 
els of service. Many approaches to adaptation have been 
proposed before, and many taxonomies of adaptation are 
possible. We focus here on the types of adaptation poli- 
cies as well as on where the adaptation is implemented. 
Adaptation policies can be grouped into two types: data 
and control. Data adaptations transform the applica- 
tion’s data. For instance, they transform the images in a 
document into a lower resolution format. Control adap- 
tations modify the application’s control flow (i.e., its be- 
havior). For instance, a control adaptation could cause 


an application that otherwise returns control to the user 
only after an entire document is loaded to return control 
as soon as the first page is loaded. 

Based on where the adaptation is implemented, we rec- 
ognize a spectrum of possibilities with two extremes: 
system-based [21, 26] and application-based adapta- 
tion [14, 15, 18, 34]. With system-based adaptation, the 
system performs all adaptation by interposing itself be- 
tween the application and the data; no changes are made 
to the application. With application-based adaptation, 
only the application is changed; the system is unaware 
of any adaptation. Application-based adaptation allows 
both data and control adaptation, while system-based 
adaptation is limited to data adaptation. System-based 
adaptation does not require modification of the applica- 
tions, and provides centralized control, allowing the sys- 
tem to adapt several applications according to a system- 
wide policy. 

In this paper, we present a novel approach to adapta- 
tion we call component-based adaptation. It enables 
application-specific control and data adaptation poli- 
cies without requiring modifications to the application. 
It does so by using the exposed APIs of component- 
based applications and the structured nature of the docu- 
ments they manipulate to implement application-specific 
control adaptation policies. Component-based adapta- 
tion attempts to bring together the benefits of system- 
based and application-based adaptation, namely to im- 
plement application-specific policies without modifying 
the applications. Since adaptation is done in the sys- 
tem, component-based adaptation retains the advantage 
of providing a centralized locus of control for adaptation 
of multiple applications. 

Component-based adaptation enables policies that adapt 
by repeated use of subsetting and versioning. A sub- 
setting policy creates a new virtual document consisting 
of a subset of the components of the original document 
(e.g., the first slide in a presentation). A versioning pol- 
icy chooses among the multiple instantiations of a com- 
ponent (e.g., instances of an image with different reso- 
lution). The adaptation policies use the application’s ex- 
posed API to extend the subset or to replace the version 
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of a component (e.g., load additional slides in a presen- 
tation or replace an image with one of higher fidelity). 
This iterative improvement is one of the key advantages 
of component-based adaptation over system-based adap- 
tation. 


Another approach that tries to strike a middle ground 
between system- and application-based adaptation is 
application-aware adaptation [6, 28]. Here, the system 
provides some common adaptation facilities, and serves 
as a centralized locus of control for the adaptation of 
all applications. The applications are modified to imple- 
ment control adaptations and to perform calls to an adap- 
tation API provided by the system. Component-based 
adaptation has similarities to application-aware adapta- 
tion in that both approaches delegate common adapta- 
tion tasks to the system. The approaches differ, however, 
in how control adaptation policies are implemented. In 
component-based adaptation, it is the applications that 
expose the interfaces, with the system invoking those in- 
terfaces to perform adaptation. The precise opposite oc- 
curs in application-aware adaptation where the applica- 
tions are modified to call on the system’s adaptation API. 
Component-based adaptation enables third parties to add 
new adaptation policies after the application has been re- 
leased, while application-aware adaptation requires the 
application designer to foresee all necessary adaptations 
at the time the application is written. 


Component-based adaptation is by nature restricted 
to component-based applications with exported APIs. 
While certainly a limitation, we observe that many de- 
sirable candidate applications for adaptation are already 
component-based, including the Microsoft Office Suite, 
Internet Explorer, Netscape Navigator, the KDE Office 
Suite, and Star Office. Recognizing the advantages of 
component-oriented software construction — indepen- 
dent of adaptation — we foresee an increasing number 
of applications being developed as components with ex- 
ported APIs. Although traditionally associated with the 
Windows platform and with COM/DCOM technology, 
component-based technologies are becoming more com- 
mon in the UNIX world as well, where the push for 
component-based technologies is led by the GNOME [1] 
and KDE [3] projects. A good example is KOffice [4], 
an open source productivity suite with powerful script- 
ing capabilities. More recently, StarOffice [5] released 
version 5.2 of its popular cross-platform productivity 


suite, which implements a sophisticated object model 
that allows scripting by third party applications through 
a CORBA-based interface. 

The more fundamental question about component-based 
adaptation is to what extent it can support the adap- 
tation mechanisms that a customized application-based 
approach can achieve and with what performance. Fur- 
thermore, we wish to understand the scalability of 
component-based adaptation. Clearly, the system needs 
“drivers” for each application it wishes to support. For 
the concept to be scalable in terms of the number of ap- 
plications it supports, the effort involved in writing an 
additional driver must be made small. 

To address these questions, we have built a system we 
call Puppeteer. This paper describes the design of the 
Puppeteer system, its implementation on Windows NT, 
and our experience using this implementation to adapt 
two applications for low bandwidths, Microsoft Power- 
Point (a presentation graphics system, hereafter “Pow- 
erPoint’”’) and Internet Explorer 5 (a Web browser, here- 
after “IE”). We demonstrate that Puppeteer can easily 
and efficiently support a number of desirable policies. 
The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
presents the design of the Puppeteer system. Section 3 
introduces the prototype implementation and the appli- 
cations we use to evaluate it. Section 4 describes the 
experimental platform. Section 5 describes the docu- 
ments we use in our experiments. Section 6 presents our 
experimental results. Section 7 discusses related work. 
Finally, Section 8 presents our conclusions. 


2 Design 


Figure 1 shows the four-tier Puppeteer system archi- 
tecture. It consists of the application(s) to be adapted, 
the Puppeteer client proxy, the Puppeteer server proxy, 
and the data server. The application and data server are 
completely unmodified. The Puppeteer client proxy and 
server proxy work together to perform the adaptation. 
The Puppeteer client proxy is in charge of executing 
the policies that adapt the applications. The Puppeteer 
server proxy is responsible for parsing documents, ex- 
posing their structure, and transcoding components as 
requested by the client proxy. The Puppeteer server 
proxy is assumed to have strong connectivity to the data 
server. In the most common scenario, it executes on the 
same machine as the data server. Data servers can be 
arbitrary repositories of data such as Web servers, file 
servers or databases. 


2.1 Application Requirements 


Puppeteer can adapt an application if it can uncover the 
component structure of its documents and if the appli- 
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Figure 2: Internal Puppeteer architecture. 





cation provides an API that enables Puppeteer to view 
and modify the data the application operates on. We re- 
fer to the latter feature as Data Manipulation Interface 
(DMI). Additionally, Puppeteer can benefit greatly from 
the ability to track the user’s actions. We demonstrate 
next how Puppeteer implements adaptation once these 
requirements are met. 


2.2 Puppeteer Architecture 


The Puppeteer architecture consists of four types of 
modules: Kernel, Driver, Transcoder, and Policy (see 
Figure 2). The Kernel appears once in both the client and 
server Puppeteer proxy. A driver supports adaptation for 
a particular component type. A driver for a particular 
component type may call on a driver for another compo- 
nent type, if a component of the latter type is included 
in a component of the former type. At the top of this 
driver hierarchy sits the driver for a particular applica- 
tion (which itself is a component type). Drivers may ex- 
ecute both in the client and the server Puppeteer proxies, 
as may Transcoders which implement specific transfor- 
mations on component types. Policies specify particular 
adaptation strategies and execute in the client Puppeteer 


proxy. 


2.2.1 Kernel 


The Kernel is a component-independent module that im- 
plements the Puppeteer protocol. The Kernel runs in 
both the client and server proxies and enables the trans- 
fer of document components. The Kernel does not have 
knowledge about the specifics of the documents being 
transmitted. It operates on a format-neutral description 
of the documents, which we refer to as the Puppeteer 
Intermediate Format (PIF). A PIF consists of a skeleton 
of components, each of which has a set of related data 
items. The skeleton captures the structure of the data 
used by the application. The skeleton has the form of 
a tree, with the root being the document, and the chil- 
dren being pages, slides or any other elements in the 


document. The skeleton is a multi-level data structure as 
components in any level can contain sub-components. 
The skeleton is component-independent, but compo- 
nents in the skeleton are component-specific. Compo- 
nent can have component-specific properties (e.g., slide 
title, image size) and one or more related data items that 
contain the component’s native data. 

When adapting a document, the Kernel first commu- 
nicates the skeleton between the server and the client 
proxy. It then enables application policies to request a 
subset of the components and to specify transcoding fil- 
ters to apply to the component’s data. To improve perfor- 
mance, the Kernel batches requests for multiple compo- 
nents into a single message and supports asynchronous 
requests. 


2.2.2 Drivers 


For every component type it adapts, Puppeteer requires 
an import and an export driver. To implement complex 
policies, a tracking driver is also necessary. The import 
drivers parse the documents, extracting their component 
structure and converting them from their application- 
specific file formats to PIF. 

In the common case where the application’s file format 
is parsable, either because it is human readable (e.g., 
XML) or there is sufficient documentation to write a 
parser, Puppeteer can parse the file(s) directly to uncover 
the structure of the data. This results in good perfor- 
mance, and enables clients and server to run on different 
platforms (e.g., running the Puppeteer client proxy on 
Windows NT while running the Puppeteer server proxy 
on Linux). 

When the application only exposes a DMI, but has an 
opaque file format, Puppeteer runs an instance of the ap- 
plication on the server, and uses the DMI to uncover the 
structure of the data, in some sense using the applica- 
tion as a parser. This configuration allows for a high de- 
gree of flexibility and makes porting applications to Pup- 
peteer more straightforward, since Puppeteer need not 
understand the application’s file format. It creates, how- 
ever, more overhead on the server proxy, and requires 
both the client and server to run the environment of the 
application, which in most cases amounts to running the 
same operating system on both servers and clients. 
Parsing at the server does not work well for documents 
that choose what data to fetch and display by executing a 
script, or by other dynamic mechanisms. Instead, import 
drivers for dynamic content run in the Puppeteer client 
proxy, and rely on an intercept mechanism that traces 
requests. 

Regardless of whether the skeleton is built statically in 
the server proxy or dynamically in the client proxy, any 
changes to the skeleton are reflected by the Kernel at 
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both ends to maintain a consistent view of the skeleton. 
Export drivers un-parse the PIF and update the applica- 
tion using the DMI interfaces exposed by the applica- 
tion. A minimal export driver has to support inserting 
new components into a running application. 

Tracking drivers are necessary for many complex poli- 
cies. A tracking driver tracks which components are 
being viewed by the user and intercepts load and save 
requests. Tracking drivers can be implemented using 
polling or event registration mechanisms. 


2.2.3. Transcoders 


Puppeteer makes extensive use of transcoding to per- 
form transformations on component data. Transcoders 
include the conventional ones, such as compression and 
reducing image resolution. A novel transcoding mech- 
anism is used to enable loading subsets of components. 
Each element of the PIF skeleton has a number of asso- 
ciated data items that, among other things, encode in a 
component-specific format the relationship between the 
component and its children. To load a subset of the chil- 
dren of a given node, it is sometimes necessary to modify 
the data items associated with the parent node to reflect 
the fact that we are only loading some of its children. In 
effect, by transcoding the parent node’s data items, we 
create a new temporary component that consists only of 
a subset of the children of the original component. 


2.2.4 Policies 


Policies are modules that run on the client proxy and 
control the fetching of components. These policies tra- 
verse the skeleton, choosing what components to fetch 
and with what fidelity. 

Puppeteer provides support for two types of policies: 
general-purpose policies that are independent of the 
component type being adapted (e.g., prefetching) and 
component-specific policies that use their knowledge 
about the component to drive the adaptation (e.g., fetch 
the first page only). 

Typical policies choose components and fidelities based 
on available bandwidth and user-specified preferences 
(e.g., fetch all text first). Other policies track the user 
(e.g., fetch the PowerPoint slide that currently has the 
user’s focus and prefetch subsequent slides in the pre- 
sentation), or react to the way the user moves through 
the document (e.g., if the user skips pages, the policy can 
drop components it was fetching and focus the available 
bandwidth on fetching components that will be visible 
to the user). 

Regardless of whether the decision to fetch a component 
is made by a general-purpose policy or by a component- 
specific one, the actual data transfer is performed by the 


Kernel, relieving the policy from the intricacies of com- 
munication. 


2.3 The Adaptation Process 


The adaptation process in Puppeteer is divided roughly 
into three stages: parsing the document to uncover the 
structure of the data, fetching the initially selected com- 
ponents at specific fidelity levels and supplying those to 
the application, and, if the policy so specifies, updating 
the application with newly fetched data. 

When the user opens a (static) document, the Kernel on 
the Puppeteer server proxy instantiates an import driver 
for the appropriate document type. The import driver 
parses the document, extracts its skeleton and data, and 
generates a PIF. The Kernel then transfers the docu- 
ment’s skeleton to the Puppeteer client proxy. The poli- 
cies running on the client proxy ask the Kernel to fetch 
an initial set of components at a specified fidelity. This 
set of components is supplied to the application in re- 
turn to its open call. The application, believing that it 
has finished loading the document, returns control to the 
user. 

Meanwhile, Puppeteer knows that only a fraction of the 
document has been loaded. The policies in the client 
proxy now decide what further components or version 
of components to fetch. They instruct the Kernel to do 
so, and then the client proxy uses the DMI to feed those 
newly fetched components to the application. 


3 Prototype 


We use PowerPoint and IE as the initial applications 
for our prototype. Besides being widely popular, these 
two applications comply with the requirements for DMI, 
parsable file formats, and tracking mechanism from Sec- 
tion 2.1. Furthermore, PowerPoint and IE have radi- 
cally different DMIs. By supporting both, we are more 
likely to accurately design the interfaces between the 
Puppeteer Kernel and the component-specific aspects of 
the system. Next, we discuss the design of the drivers, 
transcoders, and policies that we have implemented to 
adapt these two applications. Table 1 shows the code 
line counts for the various modules. 


3.1 Drivers 


3.1.1 Import Drivers 


PowerPoint 2000 supports two native file formats: the 
traditional binary format based on OLE archives [22, 
23], and a new XML-based format [24]. We choose to 
base the PowerPoint import drivers on the XML repre- 
sentation because it contains roughly the same informa- 
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Table 1: Code line counts for Kernel, PowerPoint (PPT) 
and IE modules . 


tion as the binary format, and the human readable na- 
ture of XML makes it easier to parse and manipulate the 
document. We have implemented import drivers for the 
following component types: PowerPoint, Slide, Images, 
Sound, Embedded Objects. 

For IE, while HTML is straightforward to parse, the in- 
troduction of JavaScript in DHTML [16] has allowed for 
documents whose structure can change dynamically. For 
DHTML, the import driver intercepts URL requests, al- 
lowing it to dynamically add new images and compo- 
nents to a Web page’s skeleton (see Section 2.2.2). We 
have implemented import drivers for the following com- 
ponent types: IE, Images. 


3.1.2 Export Drivers 


PowerPoint and IE DMIs are based on the Component 
Object Model (COM) [8] and the Object Linking and 
Embedding (OLE) [9] standards. The interfaces they 
provide are reasonably well documented [25, 31] and 
have traditionally been used to extend the functionality 
of third-party applications. 

The PowerPoint and IE DMIs provide excellent access 
to compose and modify internal data structures. To sup- 
port the policies we have implemented for this paper, the 
PowerPoint export drivers includes support for opening 
and closing presentations, and for inserting slides, im- 
ages and embedded objects. The IE export driver in- 
cludes support for navigating to a URL and for reloading 
individual components of a page. 

To update an object in IE, the IE export driver instructs 
IE to reload only the URL associated with the object. 
PowerPoint supports a cut-and-paste interface to update 
a presentation. To paste new components into an active 
PowerPoint presentation, active, the PowerPoint export 
driver creates a new PowerPoint presentation, helper, 
that consists only of the new components. The update 
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process has two stages. In Stage /, the driver instructs 
PowerPoint to load helper. In Stage 2, for every com- 
ponent in helper, the driver copies it to the clipboard, 
pastes it into active, and deletes any earlier version of 
the same component from active. 


3.1.3 Tracking Drivers 


PowerPoint’s event notification mechanism is primi- 
tive and encompasses just a handful of large-granularity 
events like opening or closing of documents, making it 
inadequate for tracking the behavior of the user. The 
PowerPoint tracking driver relies, instead, on polling the 
DMI to determine the slide currently being displayed. 
The IE tracking driver uses IE’s rich event mechanism 
that allows third-party applications to register call-back 
functions for a wide range of events. The driver uses this 
interface to detect when the user types a URL, presses 
the back or forward buttons, clicks on a link, or moves 
the mouse over an image. The former events are used 
to instruct the Kernel to open a new HTML document, 
while the latter is used by policies to drive image fetch- 
ing and fidelity refinement (e.g., refine the image cur- 
rently pointed by the mouse). 


3.2 Transcoders 


The above policies use the following transcoders: 


1 Slide selector. Creates a virtual presentation con- 
sisting of specific slides. 

2 OLE selector. Creates a new file that contains only 
a subset of selected embedded OLE objects (Power- 
Point stores embedded OLE objects in single file). 

3 Progressive JPEG. Converts GIF and JPEG im- 
ages into Progressive JPEG and back to JPEG. 

4 GZIP compressor. Compresses and uncompresses 
text and binary data using gzip. 


3.3 Policies 


This section presents some sample adaptation policies 
that illustrate the power of component-based adapta- 
tion. These policies would be difficult to implement in 
system-based adaptation, because they affect not only 
the data used by the application, but also its control flow. 
Such adaptation policies have, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, only been implemented by modifying the appli- 
cation. In Puppeteer, however, they are implemented by 
using the external APIs. As will be demonstrated in Sec- 
tion 6 these policies also result in significant benefit un- 
der limited bandwidth conditions. 


1 PowerPoint: First slide. Fetch only the compo- 
nents of the first slide at their highest fidelity, and 
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return control to the user. Fetch the rest of the pre- 
sentation in the background. 
2 PowerPoint: Prefetch text. Fetch all slides, but 
leave out any images and embedded objects. Moni- 
tor the user and fetch images and embedded objects 
of the slide that has the focus. 
IE: Incremental rendering. Convert all GIF and 
JPEG images in a HTML page into Progressive 
JPEG. Load only the first 1/7 of the image, be- 
fore returning control to user. Refetch with pro- 
gressively higher fidelity the image pointed by the 
mouse. 


WwW 


3.4 Adding New Functionality 


To adapt a new application with Puppeteer we need to 
implement drivers, policies, and transcoders for each 
new component type that is not currently supported by 
Puppeteer. For example, to enable MS Word we need 
to add drivers for the Word component type, but we 
can reuse the drivers and transcoders for the image and 
embedded object component types that we have imple- 
mented for PowerPoint (see Table 1). 

While the effort in adding new applications and new 
policies is limited by the modular design of Puppeteer, 
the lack of standard DMIs, event models, and file for- 
mats requires new drivers to be written. Designing such 
standard interfaces is part of our ongoing research. 


4 Experimental Environment 


Our experimental platform consists of two Pentium III 
500 MHz machines running Windows NT 4.0 that com- 
municate via a third PC running the DummyNet network 
simulator [30]. This setup allows us to control the band- 
width between client and server to emulate various net- 
work technologies. For each application, we use three 
different bandwidths: one at which the application is 
network-bound, one at which it is CPU-bound, and one 
in-between. 

All our experiments access data stored on an Apache 1.3 
Web server. For the experiments where we measure the 
latency of loading the documents using the native appli- 
cation, Apache is the only process running on the server. 
For the Puppeteer experiments, the Apache server and 
Puppeteer server proxy run on the same machine. 


5 Data Sets 


We select the set of PowerPoint documents used in our 
experiments from a collection of Microsoft Office doc- 
uments that we characterized earlier [11]. The full 


collection includes 2,167 documents downloaded from 
334 Web sites with sizes ranging from 20 KB to 21 MB. 
We obtain our HTML documents by re-executing the 
traces of Web client accesses collected and characterized 
by Cunha et al. [10]. These traces include accesses from 
two user groups made during a period of 7 months from 
November 1994 through May 1995. These traces have 
46,830 unique URLs corresponding to 3,026 Web sites. 
For every URL that we are able to access (many pages 
had either disappeared or were corrupted), we down- 
load the HTML file and any images referenced by them. 
We do not download any documents linked from these 
pages. In this manner we acquire 3,796 HTML files and 
15,329 images, comprising 89 MB of data downloaded 
from 1,009 sites. Documents range in size from a few 
bytes to 773 KB, including images. 

Because these data sets are so large, transmitting them 
at low bandwidth takes prohibitively long. We there- 
fore run our experiments on just 92 PowerPoint docu- 
ments and 182 HTML documents. For those subsets, 
the longest experiment requires 138 minutes for Pow- 
erPoint, and 55 minutes for HTML. For completeness, 
however, we run one test over the full sets of both doc- 
ument types over a high-bandwidth network, verifying 
that our selected documents and the full document sets 
produce similar results. 

For our PowerPoint experiments, we select 92 docu- 
ments by sorting all documents larger that 32 KB into 
buckets with sizes increasing by powers of 2. We 
then randomly select 10 documents from each bucket. 
The largest bucket, consisting of documents with sizes 
greater than 16 MB has only 2 documents. Thus, our 
experimental set has 9 x 10 +2 = 92 members. 

For our IE experiments, we select 182 HTML docu- 
ments from the downloaded set by sorting all documents 
larger than 4 KB into buckets with sizes increasing by 
powers of 2. We then randomly select 25 documents 
from each bucket. The largest bucket, consisting of doc- 
uments with sizes greater than 512 KB has only 7 docu- 
ments. Thus, our experimental set has 7 x 25 +7 = 182 
members. 


6 Experimental Results 


The fundamental question that we want to answer in 
this section is how much overhead we pay for doing the 
adaptation outside of the application, as opposed to by 
modifying the application. To answer this question in a 
definitive way, we would need to modify the original ap- 
plications to add the adaptation behavior that we achieve 
with Puppeteer, and compare the resulting performance 
to the performance of the applications running with Pup- 
peteer. This is not possible, since we do not have ac- 
cess to the source code of the applications. Instead, we 
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present some experiments to measure the various factors 
contributing to the Puppeteer overhead. 

This overhead consists of two elements: a one-time ini- 
tial cost and a continuing cost. The one-time initial cost 
consists of the CPU time to parse the document to ex- 
tract its PIF and the network time to transmit the skele- 
ton and some additional control information. Continuing 
costs come from the overhead of the various DMI com- 
mands used to control the application. We assume that 
other costs, such as network transmission, transcoding, 
and rendering of application data are similar for both im- 
plementations. 

The remainder of this section is organized as follows. 
First, we measure the one-time initial adaptation costs of 
Puppeteer. Second, we measure the continuing adapta- 
tion costs. Finally, we present several examples of poli- 
cies that significantly reduce user-perceived latency. 


6.1 Initial Adaptation Costs 


To determine the one-time initial costs, we compare the 
latency of loading PowerPoint and HTML documents in 
their entirety using the native application (PPT.native, 
/E.native) and the application with Puppeteer support 
(PPT-full, IE.full). In the latter configuration, Puppeteer 
loads the document’s skeleton and all its components at 
their highest fidelity. This policy represents the worst 
possible case as it incurs the overhead of parsing the 
document to obtain the PIF but does not benefit from 
any adaptation. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the percentage overhead of 
PPT-full and IE.full over PPT.native and IE.native for 
a variety of document sizes and bandwidths. Over- 
all, the Puppeteer overhead for PowerPoint documents 
varies from 2% for large documents over 384 Kb/sec 
to 57% for small documents over 10 Mb/sec, and for 
HTML documents from 4.7% for large documents over 
56 Kb/sec. to 305% for small document over 10 Mb/sec. 
These results show that, for large documents transmit- 
ted over medium to slow speed networks, where adapta- 
tion would normally be used, the initial adaptation costs 
of Puppeteer are small compared to the total document 
loading time. 

Figure 5 plots the data breakdown for PowerPoint and 
HTML documents. We divide the data into application 
data and Puppeteer overhead, which we further decom- 
pose into data transmitted to fetch the skeleton (skele- 
ton) and data transmitted to request components (con- 
trol). This data confirms the results of Figures 3 and 4. 
The Puppeteer data overhead becomes less significant as 
document size increases. The data overhead varies for 
PowerPoint documents from 2.9% on large documents 
to 34% on small documents, and for HTML documents 
from 1.3% on large documents to 25% on small docu- 
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Figure 3: Percentage overhead of PPT.full over PPT.native for 
various document sizes and bandwidths. 
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Figure 4: Percentage overhead of IE.full over IE.native for 
various document sizes and bandwidths. 
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Figure 5: Data breakdowns for loading PowerPoint and 
HTML documents. 
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Cost (ms / component) 
Single Additional 


Avg | Stdev_| Avg | Stdev 
Slide (PPT) | Stage 1 746 723 | 417 492 
Stage 2 148 96 | 113 99 
Image (IE) | Synthetic | N/A N/A 29 9 
DMI 33 19 | 32 12 

Table 2: Continuing adaptation costs for PowerPoint (PPT) 

slides and IE images. The table shows the cost of execut- 


ing OLE calls that append PowerPoint slides or upgrade the 
fidelity of IE images 






ments. 
6.2 Continuing Adaptation Costs 


The continuing costs of adapting using the DMI are 
clearly dependent on the application and the policy. Our 
purpose is not to give a comprehensive analysis of DMI- 
related adaptation costs, but to show that they are small 
compared to the network and rendering times inherent 
in the application. We perform two experiments: load- 
ing and pasting newly fetched slides into a PowerPoint 
presentation, and replacing all the images of an HTML 
page with higher fidelity versions. To prevent network 
effects from affecting our measurements we make sure 
that the data is present locally at the client before we 
load it into the application. 

We determine the PowerPoint DMI overhead by mea- 
suring the time that the PowerPoint export driver spends 
loading the new slides, Stage 1, and cutting and pasting, 
Stage 2, as described in section 3.1.2. We expect that 
an in-application approach to adaptation would have to 
perform Stage J, but would not need to perform Stage 2. 
For IE, we determine the DMI overhead for upgrading 
the images in two different ways: DMI, which uses the 
DMI to update the images; and Synthetic, which approx- 
imates an in-application adaptation approach. Synthetic 
measures the time to load and render previously gener- 
ated pages that already contain the high fidelity images. 
Synthetic is not a perfect imitation of in-application 
adaptation, because it requires IE to re-load and parse 
the HTML portion of the page, which an in-application 
approach could dispense with. We avoid this problem by 
using only pages where the HTML content is very small 
(less than 5% of total page size), so that HTML parsing 
and rendering costs are minimal. 

Table 2 shows the results of these experiments. For each 
policy, it shows the cost of updating a single component 
(i.e., one slide or one image) and the additional cost in- 
curred by every extra component that is updated simulta- 
neously. For PowerPoint, the table shows the time spent 
in Stage J and Stage 2. For IE, the table shows the times 


for the DMI and Synthetic implementations. 

The PowerPoint results show that the time spent cutting 
and pasting, Stage 2, is small compared to the time spent 
loading slides, Stage J, which an in-application also has 
to carry out. Moreover, the time spent updating the ap- 
plication (Stage ] + Stage 2) is small compared to the 
network time. For example, the average network time to 
load a slide over the 384 Kb/sec network is 2994 mil- 
liseconds, with a standard deviation of 3943 millisec- 
onds, while the average time for updating the application 
with a single slide is 994 milliseconds, with a standard 
deviation of 819 milliseconds. 

The IE results show that the DM/ implementation comes 
within 10% of Synthetic. Moreover, the image update 
times are small compared to the average network time. 
For instance, the average time to load an image over a 
56 Kb/sec network is 565 milliseconds with a standard 
deviation of 635 milliseconds, compared to updating the 
application which takes on average 33 milliseconds with 
a standard deviation of 19 milliseconds. 

The above results suggest that the cost of using DMI 
calls for adaptation is small, and that most of the time 
that it takes to add or upgrade a component is spent 
transferring the data over the network and loading it into 
the application. These two factors are expected to be 
similar whether we implement adaptation outside or in- 
side the application. 


6.3 Some Adaptation Policies 


We conclude this section by presenting the results, as 
the end user would perceive them, of some of the Pup- 
peteer adaptation policies we have implemented so far 
(see Section 3.3). These results also provide some in- 
dication of the circumstances under which these adapta- 
tions are profitable. 


6.3.1 PowerPoint: Fetch First Slide and Text 


In this experiment we measure the latency for a Power- 
Point adaptation policy that loads only the first slide and 
the titles of all other slides of a PowerPoint presentation 
before it returns control to the user, and afterwards loads 
the remaining slides in the background. We also present 
results for an adaptation policy that, in addition, fetches 
all of the text in the PowerPoint document before return- 
ing control. With these adaptations, user-perceived la- 
tency is much reduced compared to the application pol- 
icy of loading the entire document before returning con- 
trol to the user. 

The results of these experiments appear, under the la- 
bels PPT:slide and PPT.slide+text, respectively, in Fig- 
ures 6, 7, and 8 for 384 Kb/sec, 1.6 Mb/sec, and 
10 Mb/sec network links. Figure 9 shows the data trans- 
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Figure 6: Load latency for PowerPoint documents at 


384 Kb/sec. Shown are latencies for native PowerPoint 
(PPT.native), and Puppeteer runs for loading just the compo- 
nents of the first slide (PPT: slide), and loading, in addition, the 
text of all slides (PPT. slide+text). 
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Figure 8: Load latency for PowerPoint documents at 10 
Mb/sec. 
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Figure 9: Data transfered to load PowerPoint docu- 
ments. 


fered in each of the three scenarios. For each docu- 
ment, the figures contain three vertically aligned points 
representing the latency or data measurements in three 
system configurations: native PowerPoint (PPT.native), 
Puppeteer loading only the components of the first slide 
and the titles of all other slides (PPT.slide), and Pup- 
peteer loading in addition the text for all remaining 
slides (PPT. slide+text). 

We expect that reduced network traffic would improve 
latency with the slower 384 Kb/sec and 1.6 Mb/sec net- 
works. The savings over the 10 Mb/sec network come 
as a surprise. While Puppeteer achieves most of its sav- 
ings on the 384 Kb/sec and 1.6 Mb/sec networks by re- 
ducing network traffic, the transmission times over the 
10 Mb/sec are too small to account for the savings. The 
savings result, instead, from reducing the parsing and 
rendering time. 

On average, PPT.slide achieves latency reductions of 
86%, 78%, and 62% for documents larger than 1 MB 
on 384 Kb/sec, 1.6 Mb/sec, and 10 Mb/sec networks, re- 
spectively. The data in Figure 9 also shows that, for large 
documents, it is possible to return control to the user af- 
ter loading just a small fraction of the total document’s 
data (about 4.5% for documents larger than 3 MB). 
When comparing the data points of PPT.slide+text to 
PPT.slide, we see that the latency has moved up only 
slightly. The latency is still significantly lower than 
for PPT.native, achieving savings of, on average, 75%, 
72%, and 54% for documents larger than 1 MB over 
384 Kb/sec, 1.6 Mb/sec, and 10 Mb/sec networks, re- 
spectively. Moreover, the increase in the amount of data 
transfered, especially for documents larger than 4 MB, 
is small, amounting to only an extra 6.4% above the 
data sent for the first slide. These results are consis- 
tent with our earlier findings [11] that text accounts for 
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Figure 10: Load latency for HTML documents at 56 Kb/sec. 
Shown are latencies for native IE (JE.native), and Puppeteer 
runs that load only the first 1/7 bytes of transcoded images 
(/E.imagtrans), load transcoded images and text (/E.fulltrans). 
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Figure 11: Load latency for HTML documents at 384 Kb/sec. 
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Figure 12: Load latency for HTML documents at 10 Mb/sec. 
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Figure 13: Data transfered to load HTML documents. 


only a small fraction of the total data in large Power- 
Point documents. These results suggest that text should 
be fetched in almost all situations and that the lazy fetch- 
ing of components is more appropriate for the larger im- 
age and OLE embedded objects that appear in the docu- 
ments. 

Finally, an interesting characteristic of the figures is the 
large variation in user-perceived latency at high network 
speeds versus the alignment of data points into straight 
lines as the network speed decreases. The high vari- 
ability at high network speeds results from the experi- 
ment being CPU-bound. Under these conditions, user- 
perceived latency is mostly dependent on the time that 
it takes PowerPoint to parse and render the presentation. 
For PowerPoint, this time is not only dependent on the 
size of the presentation, but is also a function of the num- 
ber of components (such as slides, images, or embedded 
objects) in the presentation. 


6.3.2 ITE: JPEG Compression 


In this experiment we explore the use of lossy JPEG 
compression and progressive JPEG technology to reduce 
user-perceived latency for HTML pages. Our goal is to 
reduce the time required to display a page by lowering 
the fidelity of some of the page’s elements. 

Our prototype converts, at run time, GIF and JPEG im- 
ages embedded in an HTML document into progressive 
JPEG format! using the PBMPlus [29] and Independent 
JPEG Group [2] libraries. We then transfer only the first 
1/7th of the resulting image’s bytes. In the client we 
convert the low-fidelity progressive JPEG back into nor- 
mal JPEG format and supply it to the browser as though 


‘A useful property of a progressive image format, such as progres- 
sive JPEG, is that any prefix of the file for an image results in a com- 
plete, albeit lower quality, rendering of the image. As the prefix in- 
creases in length and approaches the full image file, the image quality 
approaches its maximum. 
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it comprised the image at its highest fidelity. Finally, the 
prototype only transcodes images that are greater than 
a user-specified size threshold. The results reported in 
this paper reflect a threshold size of 8 KB, below which 
it becomes cheaper to simply transmit an image rather 
than run the transcoder. 

Figures 10, 11, and 12 show the latency for loading 
the HTML documents over 56 Kb/sec, 384 Kb/sec, and 
10 Mb/sec networks. Figure 13 shows the data trans- 
fered to load the documents. The figures show laten- 
cies for native IE (/E.native), and for Puppeteer runs 
that load only the first 1/7 bytes of transcoded images 
(JE.imagtrans), and load transcoded images and gzip- 
compressed text (JE fulltrans). 

IE.imagtrans shows that on 10 Mb/sec networks, 
transcoding is always detrimental to performance. In 
contrast, on 56 KB/sec and 384 KB/sec networks, Pup- 
peteer achieves an average reduction in latency for 
documents larger than 128 KB of 59% and 35% for 
56 KB/sec and 384 KB/sec, respectively. A closer ex- 
amination reveals that roughly 2/3 of the documents see 
some latency reduction. The remaining 1/3 of the doc- 
uments, those seeing little improvement from transcod- 
ing, are composed mostly of HTML text and have lit- 
tle or no image content. To reduce the latency of these 
documents we add gzip text compression to the proto- 
type. The JE.fulltrans run shows that with image and 
text transcoding, Puppeteer achieves average reductions 
in latency for all documents larger than 128 KB, at 
56 KB/sec and 384 KB/sec, of 76% and 50%, respec- 
tively. 

Overall transcoding time takes between 11.5% to less 
than 1% of execution time. Moreover, since Puppeteer 
overlaps image transcoding with data transmission, the 
overall effect on execution time diminishes as network 
speed decreases. 

As with PowerPoint, we notice in the figures for IE 
that for low bandwidths the data points tend to fall in 
a straight line, while for higher bandwidths the data 
points become more dispersed. The reason is the same 
as for PowerPoint: At high bandwidths the experiment 
becomes CPU-bound and governed by the time it takes 
IE to parse and render the page. For IE, parsing and ren- 
dering time depends on the content types in the HTML 
document. 


7 Related Work 


Much work has gone into supporting mobile clients [21] 
and into creating programming models that incorpo- 
rate adaptation into the design of the application [17]. 
The project that most closely relates to Puppeteer is 
Odyssey [28], which splits the responsibility for adap- 
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tation between the application and the system. Pup- 
peteer takes a similar approach, pushing common adap- 
tation tasks into the system infrastructure and leaving the 
application-specific aspect of adaptation to application 
drivers. The main difference between the two systems 
lays in Puppeteer’s use of existing run-time interfaces 
to adapt existing applications, whereas Odyssey requires 
applications to be modified to work with it. 

Visual Proxies [34], an offspring of Odyssey, imple- 
ments application-specific adaptation policies without 
modifying the application by using interposition be- 
tween the X-server and the application. While this tech- 
nique enables many adaptations that are possible with 
Puppeteer, it requires much more complicated applica- 
tion drivers. 

The Dynamic Documents [19] system uses instrumenta- 
tion of the Mosaic Web browser by Tcl scripts to set the 
policies for individual HTML documents. While Pup- 
peteer uses the external interfaces provided by the appli- 
cation, Dynamic Documents uses an internal script in- 
terpreter in the browser. 


8 Conclusions 


We presented the design and measured the effective- 
ness of Puppeteer, a system for adapting component- 
based applications in mobile environments. Puppeteer 
implements adaptation by using the exposed APIs of 
component-based applications, enabling application- 
specific adaptation policies without requiring modifica- 
tions to the application. 

We described the architecture of Puppeteer and its im- 
plementation. The architecture allows for the mod- 
ular addition of new applications, component types, 
transcoders, and policies. We demonstrated that com- 
plex policies, that traditionally require significant appli- 
cation modifications, can be implemented easily and ef- 
ficiently in Puppeteer. 

Puppeteer’s reliance on application specific drivers to 
provide tailored adaptation raises the question of port- 
ing new application to the system. In our experience, 
the most time consuming part of porting an application 
is building the import driver that builds a PIF of the doc- 
ument by parsing the application specific file format. 
Once we had the necessary import and export drivers 
(the export drivers where considerably easier to imple- 
ment), implementing policies proved surprisingly sim- 
ple. In fact, most policies required less than a 50 lines of 
code. 

With respect to standard file formats, the current trend 
towards XML-based formats has good promise. The 
only requirement is that components and their dependen- 
cies be made explicit. While we found the effort required 
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to build export drivers to be modest, we are developing 
a set of standard APIs suitable for adaptation, including 
facilities for data manipulation and event registration. 
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Abstract 


In traditional operating systems, modifying the network 
protocol code is a tedious and error-prone task, largely be- 
cause the networking stack resides in the kernel. For this 
reason, among others, many have proposed moving the net- 
working stack to user-level. Unfortunately, implementations 
of this design have never entered widespread use due to the 
impractical requirements they place on the user: either the 
kernel or applications must be modified; or code cannot be 
moved seamlessly between the user-level and kernel stacks. 
In this paper, we present Alpine, a user-level networking in- 
frastructure free from these drawbacks. Alpine supports a 
FreeBSD networking stack on top of a Unix operating sys- 
tem. It is freely available as source code. In this paper, we 
discuss the challenges we faced in virtualizing the FreeBSD 
networking stack without compromising on kernel, network- 
ing stack, and application compatibility. We then show how 
Alpine is effective at easing the burden of debugging and 
testing protocol modifications or new network protocols. In 
our experience, Alpine can reduce the overhead of modify- 
ing a protocol from hours to minutes. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet enables a wide range of applications and sup- 
ports clients with a wide range of connectivity, from low 
bandwidth mobile clients to clients with Gb/sec links; and 
yet there two protocols, UDP and TCP, that govern most 
of this communication. For this reason, many have pro- 
posed modifications and specializations to UDP or TCP to 
better serve the needs of applications. A literature search 
for proposed modifications quickly returns many results 
(3, 4,5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 28, 30, 31]. 


This work was funded by generous grants from NSF (DGE-9616736) 
and DARPA (F30602-00-2-0565). Correspondence concerning this paper 
may be sent to ely @cs.washington.edu. 


Because the networking stack is traditionally part of the 
Operating system, most of these modifications were devel- 
oped and tested on “live” kernels, which has many draw- 
backs. Moving the networking stack into a user-level library 
for development gains the following advantages over devel- 
oping protocols in the kernel: 


© Shortened revise/test cycle. Kernel development in- 
cludes an additional step in the revise/test cycle: a 
system reboot. This inconvenience increases the 
turnaround between revisions from a few seconds to a 
few minutes. 


Easier debugging. User-level development allows for 
easier source-level debugging. 


Improved stability. When developing protocols in a 
user-level environment, an unstable stack affects only 
the application using it and does not cause a system 
crash. 


To provide these advantages to protocol developers, we 
have created Alpine (Application Level Protocol Infrastruc- 
ture for Network Experimentation), a publically available 
practical tool that moves network protocols into a user-level 
library to facilitate development. The key distinction be- 
tween our system and other user-level networking infras- 
tructures is that we have been unwilling to compromise on 
compatibility with either existing application or kernel code. 
Once modifications have been developed and tested using 
Alpine, they are easily moved back into the kernel because 
Alpine and the kernel use the exact same source files. Fur- 
thermore, Alpine works with unmodified application bina- 
ries and requires no kernel modifications. 

In the process of developing Alpine, we identified three 
fundamental requirements of virtualizing kernel services to 
user-level: 


e Virtualization of hardware and kernel routines. Rou- 
tines normally available to the kernel but are not avail- 
able in user-space must be simulated. Hardware must 
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also be virtualized because the actual hardware devices 
cannot be accessed from user-level. 


e Synchronization with kernel services. Resources that 
are shared between the virtualized service and the ker- 
nel must be kept consistent without changing the kernel. 


e Transparent integration with applications. The original 
semantics of applications that use the virtualized ser- 
vices must be preserved without changing their source 
code. 


Our implementation section provides a more detailed dis- 
cussion of how Alpine satisfies each of these requirements. 
The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. We first 
discuss how our infrastructure relates to previous work and 
how it differs. Then we present our design and implemen- 
tation of Alpine in more detail. We then evaluate Alpine’s 
success based on several factors, including performance and 
ease-of-use. Finally, we conclude with some comments on 
our experience of building this infrastructure and give direc- 
tions for future work. 


2 Previous Work 


Many have proposed moving some or all of the network 
stack’s functionality to user-space. There are essentially 
three motivations behind this user-level networking: 


1. Improved performance over the kernel’s stack. Work 
has been done to design high-speed access to device 
hardware for low-latency cluster processing[8, 32]. In 
contrast, Alpine is focused on normal applications that 
use normal networking APIs. 


2. Per-application specialization. Many have shown that 
special kernel modifications or downloadable kernel 
code make application specialization of the network- 
ing stack possible [7, 9, 14, 15, 21, 24, 27, 29, 33). 
Alpine supports specialization, but this is not its focus. 
Since our design constraints include requiring no kernel 
or application modifications, Alpine cannot achieve the 
high-performance of many of these systems. 


3. Simplified development. Work has also been done to 
make kernel development easier. For example, [12] re- 
designed the kernel from scratch to allow user and ker- 
nel modules to be interchanged. Likewise, [17] sim- 
plifies development by separating the operating system 
kernel into encapsulated components, which can be in- 
terchanged or reused. In contrast, we have developed 
Alpine for an unmodified legacy operating system with 
unmodified application binaries. 
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Figure 1: Ina traditional network stack, applications interface with 
the network through a set of system calls (e.g., socket, bind, 
send), and all network processing is performed in the kernel. 


While Alpine provides per-application specialization, its pri- 
mary purpose is to simplify protocol development. Very lit- 
tle work has been done in this area. Alpine is the first user- 
level protocol development environment that runs on an un- 
modified legacy operating system and works with unmodi- 
fied application binaries. We are focused on delivering an 
environment that makes modifying and developing network- 
ing protocols easier. 

Some of our goals are shared by network simulators, 
which offer a convenient way to test an entire network on 
a single machine. Unlike Alpine, simulators are very rarely 
built using the kernel’s networking stack. An exception to 
this is Entrapid [19], which is a simulator that allows a de- 
veloper to simulate an entire network on a single machine 
using a modified FreeBSD networking stack. This system 
is intended more for developing higher level protocols be- 
cause changes made in the modified stack might not be eas- 
ily moved into the kernel. While a user can use our library 
to simulate multiple nodes in a network, Alpine is different 
from most network simulators [1, 22] because it is not con- 
fined to communicating only within a single machine or a 
single simulation environment. 


3 Design 


Alpine’s primary goal is to be a practical platform for de- 
veloping network protocols and protocol modifications. This 
goal lead us to four related design constraints: 


e No kernel changes. Tools that require kernel modifi- 
cations are difficult to deploy because of the general 
apprehension of installing unproven code in the kernel. 
Kernel modifications are often not portable to other ver- 
sions of the same kernel, which limits the accessibility 
of tools that require them. 
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e No application changes. Requiring application changes 
more severely limits the usefulness of a development 
tool because each application must be modified. Also, 
the developer might be unfamiliar with the application 
source code or the application is available only in bi- 
nary form. 


e No networking stack changes. If the networking stack 
were altered, then moving protocol modifications back 
into the kernel would be difficult because the two stacks 
are built from separate source code. 


e No administrative oversight. Administrative barriers, 
such as requiring an Alpine user to obtain a sec- 
ondary IP address from their network provider, must 
be avoided. 


In other words, we require Alpine to integrate transparently 
from the kernel, the application, and the programmer’s per- 
spective. This presents the dual challenge of virtualizing ac- 
cess to network and kernel resources while integrating this 
virtualized system into the native environment. These con- 
straints limit how applications can interface with Alpine and 
how Alpine can interface with the operating system. 

In the traditional Unix network design, a user applica- 
tion interfaces to the network through the socket interface. 
A socket is a unique communication channel between two 
hosts, which allow applications to connect to a remote com- 
puter, to send and receive data, and to listen for incoming 
connections. The socket API is a collection of system calls 
(e.g., connect, sendmsg, recvmsg, and listen). Fig- 
ure 1 shows that the application interacts with the network 
exclusively through the socket API. The socket code calls 
into the transport layer (either UDP or TCP), which allows 
messages to be transmitted between hosts. After UDP or 
TCP has packaged the message, it sends it to the IP layer, 
which determines how to route the packet to the destination 
computer. After determining the appropriate route, IP sends 
the packet to the interface driver, which is responsible for 
actually putting the packet on the wire. Each layer includes 
additional information with the packet in the form of packet 
headers. In this architecture, the message crosses the divid- 
ing line between user-space and kernel-space very early (at 
the system call layer). This makes debugging the network 
stack difficult. 

We propose to move this line much lower. In Alpine all 
of the packet processing and framing occurs inside of a user- 
level networking library. The fully-formed packet (includ- 
ing TCP/IP headers) is sent directly from user-space to the 
network interface. In our design, we have moved the bar- 
rier between user code and kernel code from the system call 
level to the interface driver. As Figure 2 shows, the unmod- 
ified socket layer and the TCP/IP layers have been moved 
into a library, which is responsible for sending and receiv- 
ing packets and maintaining state about connections. Ide- 
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Figure 2: In Alpine the unmodified networking code is placed 
in a user-level library. An application is not modified because it 
interfaces with the library using the traditional socket system API. 


ally, this library interacts with the interface (e.g., Ethernet 
card) directly, but for security reasons, the interface cannot 
be accessed without going through the kernel. For this rea- 
son, we wrote a software-only interface driver that does not 
control a hardware interface, but instead it sends packets us- 
ing a raw socket and receives them using a packet capture 
library'. This system-independent device is termed a faux- 
ethernet driver because from IP’s perspective, it is identical 
to a normal ethernet driver. To prevent the kernel’s network- 
ing stack from reacting to packets destined for applications 
using Alpine, a firewall is installed that filters out Alpine’s 
packets before they reach the kernel’s stack. 


At the application interface to the networking stack, we 
exported the same networking API as the kernel. This in- 
volved writing a pseudo-system call layer that replaced the 
traditional networking system calls with our own. We also 
provide some support code that emulates kernel functions 
upon which the networking stack relies. These mostly in- 
clude synchronization functions and functions manipulating 
kernel data structures. 


The following section discusses this design in more detail 
and attempts to classify the challenges we met when imple- 
menting Alpine. 


‘Using raw sockets and the packet capture library requires root privi- 
leges, but this is seen as only a minor inconvenience since modifying the 
kernel also requires root access. In section 6, we propose a solution to this 
shortcoming. 
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4 Implementation 


We now discuss the implementation challenges of virtu- 
alizing network protocols with the design constraint that the 
kernel, the applications, and the networking stack remain un- 
modified. All of these challenges are either challenges in vir- 
tualization or challenges in integration. From the perspective 
of the networking stack we must virtualize kernel services; 
from the perspective of the application we must virtualize 
the system call interface to network protocols. We must also 
integrate this virtualized system into a native running envi- 
ronment. This involves managing shared resources such as a 
port space and a file descriptor table. 

Achieving both service virtualization and seamless inte- 
gration was the main technical challenge we overcame when 
building Alpine. The following are three fundamental re- 
quirements for virtualizing kernel services and integrating 
them into a running environment: 


e Virtualization of hardware and kernel routines 
e Synchronization with kernel services 
e Transparent integration with applications 


These three requirements are not unique to Alpine. They 
can, and should, be used as guidelines for virtualizing other 
kernel services. Organized according to these three require- 
ments, our discussion of Alpine follows. 


4.1 Virtualization of Hardware and Kernel Ser- 
vices 


In Alpine an unmodified kernel networking stack runs in- 
side a user-level library where it is not possible to supply 
all kernel facilities, such as direct access to hardware or fine 
grain timers. These facilities must be virtualized using only 
user-level services because the kernel cannot be modified to 
extend these services to user-level. In this section, we dis- 
cuss the specific virtualization challenges that we met, in- 
cluding sending and receiving full-formed IP packets from 
user-level, simulating the boot process for the networking 
stack, and managing protocol timers. 


Sending/receiving through the faux-ethernet interface 


For security reasons, applications and user-level libraries 
cannot directly access a hardware interface but instead must 
go through the kernel. We use two different techniques for 
sending and receiving packets that are similar to accessing 
the interface directly but do not violate the security imposed 
by the kernel. 

Sending. Sending a packet is straightforward. We chose 
to use a per-application raw socket that sends preformed IP 
packets to the operating system for transmission. A raw 
socket bypasses the transport and IP layer of processing and 


is sent directly to the hardware interface. The packets sent 
to a raw socket are identical to those sent to the interface, 
and there is no impact on the IP layer because it generates 
identical packets whether it is part of the kernel or part of 
Alpine. 

Receiving. Receiving packets is more complicated. We 
use the libpcap packet capture library [2] to receive pack- 
ets. This library enables a user application to receive copies 
of all packets that are received by a given interface. Other 
user-level protocol implementations have used this same ap- 
proach to receive packets [24]. Although Alpine has access 
to all incoming and outgoing packets, it installs a Berkeley 
Packet Filter that discards packets destined for other appli- 
cations. This limits the kernel resources needed to buffer 
packets that have been received. 

Faux-Ethernet. We have encapsulated our methods of 
sending and receiving packets into a faux-ethernet device 
which presents itself to IP as any other interface. Although 
this interface has been named faux-ethernet, it is not specific 
to ethernets and can easily be adapted to other interfaces 
such as modems.” This faux-ethernet device is attached to 
the user-level stack during initialization. Because it is the 
only interface present in the user-level stack, all IP packets 
are sent through it. 


Simulating interrupts 


Packets can be sent synchronously, that is, when a user calls 
send, the packet can actually be placed on the wire before 
returning. But packets arrive asynchronously and cannot be 
processed in this fashion. The kernel receives an interrupt 
whenever a packet arrives, but this interrupt is not passed up 
to the application level. We could have modified the ker- 
nel to forward this interrupt to Alpine using signals, but this 
would have violated a design constraint. In order for Alpine 
to receive packets, it continually poll libpcap to check if a 
packet has arrived. This is done approximately once every 
millisecond by using SIGALRM to call an interrupt handler 
1000 times per second. This could be done more often if 
we changed the granularity of the kernel’s software timer, 
but polling for packets once every millisecond has been suf- 
ficient. Because we are polling for packets instead of re- 
ceiving interrupts, there may be up to a lms delay between 
when a packet is received by the interface and when Alpine 
processes the packet. 


Pseudo-kernel environment 


Not surprisingly, the TCP/IP stack is not a completely sep- 
arable part of the kernel. It relies on many features that are 
only available in the kernel, such as scheduling and certain 


2It may be necessary to alter certain parameters, such as MTU, to match 
that of the actual machine interface. 
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memory allocation routines. The stack also relies on being 
properly initialized during system startup. 

The FreeBSD kernel was modular enough to extract the 
networking stack without having to bring along a lot of ad- 
ditional code, but some kernel code not pertaining directly 
to the networking stack was imported for convenience. This 
includes code to manipulate certain system data structures, 
synchronization code, and code used for timeouts. The net- 
working stack also relied on certain functions that could not 
be directly imported from the kernel. 

Support Functions. As Figure 2 shows, we implemented 
a small set of support functions that emulate their counter- 
parts in the kernel. These functions include several opera- 
tions dealing with memory allocation. 

Software Interrupts. The kernel’s processing of incoming 
packets is asynchronous and driven by software interrupts. 
The interface driver and the protocol layer both use software 
interrupts to schedule packet processing routines. Like hard- 
ware interrupts, a priority level is assigned to each interrupt, 
and an interrupt service routine can only be interrupted by 
a higher priority interrupt. The kernel provides functions, 
such as splnet and splhigh, to raise the interrupt level 
and sp1x to restore a previous level. The networking stack 
often raises the interrupt level when executing critical re- 
gions of code to prevent shared data structures from being 
corrupted. Alpine includes implementations of these soft- 
ware interrupt functions. They are used primarily to prevent 
Alpine’s SIGALRM handler from executing when the appli- 
cation is in a critical region of code. Beyond providing this 
support code, the second major issue was ensuring that all of 
the copies of system data structures are properly initialized. 

Initialization. Alpine’s initialization routine must be 
called before the user makes any calls into the library. Alpine 
supplies an init function that executes before any other li- 
brary function is called. It initializes its own internal data 
structures as well as calling a modified version of the ker- 
nel’s main function. The kernel’s main function calls the 
various network initialization routines, such as ip_init 
and tcp_init. Finally, a set of dynamic ports is allocated 
to be used for sockets that are not explicitly bound to ports. 


Timer management 


An operating system performs many tasks. These include 
synchronous tasks such as flushing the file cache to disk 
or scheduling processes, and asynchronous tasks, such as 
handling user input or processing incoming packets. The 
networking stack uses timeout to handle synchronous 
events and tsleep/wakeup for asynchronous events. For 
Alpine’s stack to function properly, we must correctly im- 
plement each of these functions and do so without affecting 
the semantics of the application. 

Timeout. The kernel allows protocols such as IP and TCP 
to export two functions, sLowt imo and fasttimo, which 


are called periodically. Fast timo is called five times per 
second, while slowt imo is called only twice per second. 
TCP uses these functions to retransmit missing packets after 
a given interval and for delayed acknowledgements. Calling 
these functions five and two times per second is not diffi- 
cult because Alpine is already using SIGALRM to poll for 
packets every millisecond. The sLowt imo and fasttimo 
functions are instances of a more general problem. The ker- 
nel has a function, timeout, that allows an arbitrary func- 
tion to be called after a specified number of clock ticks. This 
timeout function is used in multiple places in the TCP/IP 
stack, and we were able to import the kernel’s timeout 
implementation with few modifications. 

Tsleep and Wakeup. The function tsleep allows the 
caller to wait on a specific event until a timeout expires. This 
permits functions such as recv to wait until a packet ar- 
rives. The caller is restarted when the timeout expires or 
when wakeup is called on the appropriate event. For ex- 
ample, a socket can sleep on its incoming queue, and when a 
packet is appended to this queue, wakeup is called to restart 
the caller. 

Tsleep and wakeup are not exposed to a user-level ap- 
plication but can only be used inside the kernel. Therefore, 
it was necessary to implement our own versions of tsleep 
and wakeup that preserve their original semantics. The ker- 
nel can suspend the caller process until the timeout expires or 
wakeup is called, but because the application and the user- 
level networking library run in the same process, doing so 
in Alpine would result in the process sleeping forever. This 
makes implementing tsleep and wakeup more difficult 
because Alpine must continue to run even if the application 
is blocked. In our simple implementation, tsleep busy 
waits on a global flag, which is set by wakeup. To reduce 
CPU utilization, tsleep sleeps for a few microseconds be- 
tween checks of this global flag. 

For an unmodified networking stack to run within Alpine, 
it was necessary to virtualize several kernel services using 
only user-level services. These virtualized services borrow 
heavily from the kernel implementations and are often more 
simple than the kernel version because the service is only 
used by a single process. Because the kernel and Alpine 
share certain state, including a port space and file descrip- 
tors, it is necessary to synchronize state with these kernel 
services. This is discussed in the next section. 


4.2 Synchronization with Kernel Services 


Alpine provides a service that is also provided by the ker- 
nel, and state shared with the kernel, such as ports and file 
descriptors, must be synchronized between the two stacks. 
The kernel assumes that it is the exclusive manager of this 
state, and due to our design constraints, Alpine is respon- 
sible for keeping this state consistent without violating the 
kernel’s assumption. To minimize administrative burden, 
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Figure 3: The role of Alpine’s central port server is shown. The 
central server is responsible for allocating ports to each Alpine pro- 
cess. It uses a dummy socket to prevent the kernel from binding 
another socket to the port, and it uses a firewall to prevent the ker- 
nel’s stack from reacting to packets sent to the bound port. 


Alpine and the kernel’s stack share an IP address. Thus, 
they share a port space that must be kept consistent. We 
found that having a central user-level process allocate ports 
to Alpine applications to be the best way to isolate faults and 
keep the two sets of ports synchronized. As section 3 men- 
tions, Alpine interfaces with applications at the socket layer 
where Unix applications refer to sockets using file descrip- 
tors. Several system calls, including open and close, were 
overridden to synchronize Alpine’s set of file descriptors (al- 
located to Alpine’s sockets) with the kernel’s file descriptors 
(allocated to files and pipes). Details of the methods we used 
to keep both the set of ports and file descriptors consistent 
follow. 


Using a central server to mangage port allocation 


Many conflicts between the kernel and Alpine can be 
avoided by allocating a separate IP address to Alpine. How- 
ever, sometimes obtaining additional IP addresses is not fea- 
sible or desirable. In this case, the kernel and Alpine must 
share a single IP address and the port space that accompa- 
nies it. The user-level stack should not interfere with the 
port allocations of the kernel by re-allocating ports that the 
kernel has already allocated, and the kernel should not allo- 
cate ports that the user-library is using. 

To solve both of these problems, each Alpine application 
allocates ports from a central user-level process. The central 
server’s role in Alpine is shown in Figure 3 with its three 
specific duties listed below: 


e A dummy socket is bound to each port that an Alpine 
application requests to prevent the kernel from allocat- 
ing this port to another process. 


e A firewall is installed that filters out packets destined 


for this port to prevent the kernel’s stack from receiving 
and reacting to packets destined for an Alpine applica- 
san 13 

tion. 


e After each Alpine process exits, the firewall is updated 
and the dummy socket closed for each port that the ap- 
plication was using, allowing other applications to bind 
to the port. 


The primary reason for using a central server is to keep 
the firewall consistent with the set of ports that Alpine appli- 
cations are using. Each Alpine application could update the 
firewall on its own, but this leads to two problems: 1) race 
conditions exist if multiple applications try to update the fire- 
wall concurrently and 2) if the process does not exit cleanly, 
the firewall may not be uninstalled properly, preventing other 
applications from using the blocked ports. Centralizing port 
allocation for Alpine processes is a reasonable way to ensure 
that the firewall remains consistent. Our approach is similar 
to that proposed in [29], which uses a “dedicated registry 
server” to handle connection setup and teardown. 


Allocating Alpine file descriptors 


For security reasons, applications in Unix cannot directly ac- 
cess a file on disk. Rather, they refer to open files using a file 
descriptor, which is merely an index into a per-process table 
of all open files. When a file is opened, a new file descrip- 
tor is created, and this file descriptor is passed to subsequent 
read and write calls to distinguish which file is being ac- 
cessed. Because the socket API also uses file descriptors 
to distinguish between open sockets, we had to override all 
system calls that allocate or deallocate file descriptors. 

Open and Close. A new file descriptor is created when- 
ever open is called to open a file or pipe, or when socket 
is called to create a new socket. Because Alpine must know 
which file descriptors to allocate to its user-level sockets, it 
keeps track of the file descriptors being used by the kernel 
by overriding all system calls that create or delete file de- 
scriptors. This not only includes open and socket, which 
create a file descriptor, but also close, which deletes a file 
descriptor, and dup, which creates a copy of a file descrip- 
tor. As with the port space, the kernel and Alpine must share 
a set of file descriptors. Alpine cannot indiscriminately allo- 
cate file descriptors to the sockets that it creates because the 
kernel could allocate the same descriptor to a file in a future 
call to open. We solve this problem by opening a dummy 
file whenever a new user-level socket is created. 

Whenever socket is called, Alpine assigns the same 
file descriptor to this socket as the kernel would, and then 
it opens the file “/dev/null,” which prevents the ker- 
nel from allocating the chosen file descriptor to another file. 

3Because the firewall runs on the same machine as the user-level stack, 


the packet capture library described previously is still able to receive all 
incoming packets. 
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This file is closed when the socket is closed. This approach 
allocates file descriptors identically to the kernel, preserv- 
ing the original behavior of the application. A table is kept 
to distinguish our file descriptors from actual kernel file de- 
scriptors, enabling Alpine to correctly multiplex overloaded 
system calls such as read. 

Although challenges of managing a shared port space and 
a shared file descriptor table may seem different, they essen- 
tially both involve keeping a shared namespace consistent. 
In fact, they are both solved using the same technique of at- 
taching a false “name” (i.e. a dummy socket or a dummy 
open file) to a kernel resource to prevent the kernel from al- 
locating it elsewhere. 


4.3 Integration with Applications 


For a development environment of Alpine’s nature to be 
useful, it must work without modifying existing applica- 
tions. For instance, having to rewrite application source 
code is unacceptable. Therefore, Alpine exports the tradi- 
tional interface to network communication, the socket API. 
Furthermore, requiring recompiling or relinking of an appli- 
cation may seem acceptable, but this is sometimes incon- 
venient or impossible, which is why Alpine works with ex- 
isting executable binaries. Exporting the socket API from 
Alpine requires manipulating the order in which the appli- 
cation is linked; by linking with the Alpine library before 
other libraries, Alpine’s networking stack is used instead of 
the kernel’s. To work with existing binaries, Alpine exploits 
dynamic linking; by loading Alpine’s dynamic library be- 
fore any other dynamic library, its networking stack is used 
instead of the kernel’s. This technique cannot be used for 
applications that are statically linked. Fortunately, most ap- 
plications are dynamically linked, especially those whose 
source code is unavailable. 

There is an additional concern involved with preserving 
application semantics. We must ensure that none of the tech- 
niques Alpine uses to virtualize kernel services affects the 
semantics of the application. Two problems that could af- 
fect applications involve Alpine’s SIGALRM handler which 
is used to perform periodic duties. First, we must allow the 
application to install a SIGALRM handler, and yet not allow 
the application to override Alpine’s SIGALRM handler. Sec- 
ond, we must deal with the reentrancy issues introduced by 
having a signal handler that calls non-reentrant library rou- 
tines. 


Overriding socket system calls 


Because we cannot modify the networking stack, we use a 
faux-ethernet device to send and receive packets. This is the 
interface that Alpine has with the operating system. A simi- 
lar issue is at what level to interface with the user application. 
Applications interface with the network through the socket 


API, which is a set of system calls that allows an application 
to connect to another computer and send and receive data. 
As a design constraint we avoid application modifications, 
so having Alpine export a socket API is the only choice. 

Send and Recy. System calls that are only used by sock- 
ets, such as send, recv and connect, were the simplest 
to implement. These system calls are replaced with our iden- 
tically named functions, and as long as Alpine is loaded be- 
fore libc, these socket system calls will be called instead of 
the kernel’s. 

Read and Write. In Unix, file descriptors are overloaded 
to refer to files, pipes, and sockets. With any of these types of 
“file”, the user can call a certain set of overloaded functions 
including read, write, and ioct1. The operating system 
multiplexes calls to these functions into the appropriate file, 
pipe or socket function calls. For example, if read is called 
with a socket file descriptor then the system translates this 
into a call to soreceive. Therefore, we have to override 
these system calls and multiplex these calls between actual 
kernel files or Alpine sockets. 

Select and Poll. Finally, parameters to functions such as 
select and poll, which determine if there is anything 
to “read” in a set of files or sockets, can include both file 
descriptors referring to files and to sockets. A timeout pa- 
rameter associated with select and poll determines how 
long the operating system should wait for the “file” to be- 
come readable or writeable*. For instance, an application 
may block waiting either for a pipe to become readable or 
data to be received in a socket. Select will return when 
either the pipe or the socket becomes readable or when the 
timeout expires. 

Alpine can determine locally if there is anything to read 
out of the socket buffers, but it must make a select call 
into the kernel to determine if there is anything to read out of 
the files. The timeout value cannot be passed through to the 
kernel because an incoming packet might cause a selecting 
socket to become readable. Thus, when an application is 
waiting on both a socket and a file, we poll (e.g., use a zero 
timeout) both the kernel file descriptors and the socket file 
descriptors until the timeout expires. 


Transparent integration with existing binaries 


Alpine can be used with unmodified application binaries 
by exploiting dynamic linking, which delays the bind- 
ing of function calls until the application executes. The 
LD_PRELOAD environment variable allows the Alpine dy- 
namic library to be loaded before any other library, which 
implies that Alpine’s networking stack will be used instead 
of the kernel’s. This enables Alpine to be used with any dy- 
namically linked application. 


‘Libpcap’s file descriptor cannot be passed directly to select because 
Alpine’s SIGALRM handler would not run while the process was blocked, 
preventing packets from being retransmitted. 
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Application timers 


Applications also use SIGALRM for timeouts and to per- 
form periodic duties, but Unix only allows a single signal 
handler to be installed for each signal. We must not allow the 
application to replace Alpine’s signal handler, however, we 
cannot prevent the application from using timers. To solve 
this problem, Alpine replaces many of the signal based sys- 
tem calls, such as setsigaction and setitimer, with 
its own implementations. Alpine records any SIGALRM 
handler that the application installs, but it does not change 
the actual handler for this signal. When the application 
schedules a SIGALRM to be delivered, the application sig- 
nal handler is called from Alpine’s signal handler after the 
application-specified delay. Because Alpine’s signal handler 
is called at the highest possible frequency, it will always be 
able to call the application’s signal handler at the correct 
time. However, if Alpine is executing a critical region of 
code, then this signal is delayed until the next clock tick. 
This is acceptable because the kernel can also delay delivery 
of signals for the same reason. 


Non-reentrant library routines 


Even though Alpine does not use threads, problems still arise 
with reentrancy because Alpine’s SIGALRM handler can be 
called while the application is executing a non-reentrant li- 
brary routine. For example, the signal handler should not call 
malloc if the application is updating a global data structure 
inside of free. To solve this problem, Alpine uses wrapper 
functions to place a lock around non-reentrant library rou- 
tines, and its signal handler does not execute if the appli- 
cation is executing one of these routines. The application 
cannot call a non-reentrant library routine in an unsafe way 
because Alpine’s signal handler always runs to completion. 

To integrate with unmodified applications, Alpine is re- 
quired to export the traditional socket interface to the net- 
work, and to ensure that the virtualization of kernel services 
has not altered the semantics of applications. We solved 
these two classes of challenges by exploiting properties of 
the linker, which allows Alpine to override any system call 
or library routine without modifying the application. 


5 Experiences 


Alpine has been fully implemented in the FreeBSD 3.3 
operating system. However, very little of this code is spe- 
cific to this version of FreeBSD, and most of it is portable 
to any Unix environment. It was successfully implemented 
without requiring modifications to the host operating system 
or applications using Alpine, and the same source files are 
used to build both Alpine and the kernel’s networking stack. 
Alpine works with most applications, but it does not yet sup- 
port applications that call fork because the fork produces 
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Figure 4: The throughput of both the kernel stack and Alpine are 
shown as the speed of the link increases. The extra copies, which 
are used by Alpine to maintain compatibility, limit it to a through- 
put of 12 Mbit/sec. 


a second networking stack. Open connections can be shared 
between the parent and child processes, which leads to prob- 
lems in Alpine. For example, because the parent and child 
have their own copies of the networking stack, each will send 
acknowledgements to incoming TCP packets. In section 6, 
we discuss a way to extend Alpine to handle fork. 

In the remainder of this section, we first compare Alpine’s 
performance with the performance of the kernel’s stack, and 
then we show possible uses of Alpine. While demonstrat- 
ing ease-of-use quantitatively is difficult, we believe this sec- 
tion will enable the reader to understand the improvements 
Alpine makes over kernel development. The examples pre- 
sented in this section are all related to TCP, but Alpine is 
certainly not limited to being used with TCP. It can be used 
to modify or test any transport level protocol. 


5.1 Performance 


Because Alpine is a user-level development infrastructure 
and is not intended as a replacement for the kernel’s stack, 
its success does not depend on outperforming the kernel. 
However, Alpine must have reasonable performance in or- 
der to be a useful tool. Although certainly slower than the 
kernel’s stack, Alpine can satisfy almost every application’s 
bandwidth and latency requirements. Alpine cannot compete 
with the kernel’s stack on the highest bandwidth links, al- 
though for link speeds up to 10 Mb/sec the two achieve sim- 
ilar performance. Latency in the local area is only slightly 
worse for the user-level stack. 

Figure 4 shows how the kernel and Alpine performed as 
the link speed was varied. The test machine sent data as 
fast as possible to a second machine. Each machine was 
configured to use a third machine as a gateway, which used 
Dummynet to limit the bandwidth of the link [26]. All ex- 
periments were run on 200MHz Pentium-Pro PCs running 
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Figure 5: The application latency of the kernel stack and Alpine is 
shown. Due to additional overhead, the user-level stack is consis- 
tently 2.5 ms slower than the kernel network stack. 


FreeBSD 3.3. The two stacks are comparable up to link 
speeds of 10 Mbits/sec, where they start to diverge. While 
the kernel can achieve up to 40 Mbits/sec, the user-level 
stack can obtain at most 12 Mbits/sec. Less modest ma- 
chines could achieve even higher performance. 


The extra data copies Alpine needs to integrate seam- 
lessly with applications and the unmodified kernel stack are 
responsible for this slowdown. In Alpine approximately 
five copies are necessary between when the application calls 
send and the packet is actually placed on the wire. Com- 
paring this to the two or three copies the kernel needs, it is 
not surprising that Alpine cannot compete at higher band- 
widths>. 

Figure 5 depicts how these extra copies and other over- 
head affect latency. In this experiment, one byte of data was 
sent to a remote computer, which immediately echoed the 
data. The link latency was varied from having no artificial 
link latency at .25 ms to having a 64 ms link latency. (In the 
local-area, .25 ms latencies are common, while in the wide- 
area, latencies of 30-60 ms are typical.) Alpine’s latency was 
consistently 2.5 ms larger than the kernel latency, which is 
negligible for wide-area applications and is acceptable for 
most local-area applications. 


We hope to improve the throughput and latency of Alpine, 
but the current design will always be slower than the kernel’s 
stack. This is only a minor drawback because once proto- 
col modifications have been tested in Alpine, they are easily 
moved back into the kernel where they can achieve higher 
performance. 


5The additional copies required by Alpine occur at the interface to the 
application and the interface to the raw socket. The user buffer is copied into 
the kernel mbuf data structure which is shared by each layer of the protocol 
stack. Finally, the faux-ethernet driver copies the fully-formed packet out 
of the mbuf into a buffer, which is passed to the raw socket send. 
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Figure 6: With Alpine very little time is needed to run an applica- 
tion with two different networking stacks, but it requires over four 
minutes to switch the kernel’s networking stack. 


5.2 Alpine Improves Protocol Development 


By moving protocols into a user-level library, Alpine im- 
proves many aspects of protocol development. In this sec- 
tion, we try to give the reader an appreciation of these im- 
provements. 


Alpine shortens the revise/test cycle 


With Alpine almost no time is needed between testing an ap- 
plication with two different networking stacks, and Figure 6 
demonstrates this. The graph in Figure 6 is a time sequence 
plot where each mark represents a packet being received at 
the client. A 60 KB file is first downloaded using Alpine run- 
ning a normal TCP stack, the same file is then downloaded 
using Alpine running TCP Daytona®[28], and after a system 
reboot, the file is downloaded using the kernel stack running 
TCP Daytona. For all downloads, the same unmodified ap- 
plication was used. 

The transition between the two Alpine stacks takes less 
than a second because only an environment variable must be 
changed to switch between the two stacks. However, switch- 
ing to a different version of the kernel stack requires more 
than four minutes because the machine must be rebooted. 
While this example may seem extreme, it does demonstrate 
that time and effort are saved by eliminating the system re- 
boot from the protocol development process. 


Alpine improves protocol debugging 


When an application uses Alpine, the networking stack runs 
in user-level. Thus, it can be examined and changed just as 


®TCP Daytona is a set of modifications to TCP that allow the receiver 
to artificially override congestion control. This allows a client to gain an 
unfair share of network bandwidth without explicit help from the server. 
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any other part of the application source code. Any source- 
level debugger’ can be used to set break points in the net- 
working stack, step through untested modifications, or mod- 
ify protocol state by changing protocol variables. 

Figure 7 shows a screen shot of Alpine running ina graph- 
ical debugger. The large window in the foreground shows a 
telnet application stopped at the tcp-output function with 
the fields of the protocol control block (PCB) associated with 
this connection shown in the upper-half of the window. With 
Alpine, protocol state is easily displayed and modified. Tcp- 
dump[2] runs at the bottom of the screen, showing packets 
that have already been transferred in the connection. The 
mail program and web browser running in the background 
are unaffected by the networking stack halted in the debug- 
ger because they are using the kernel’s networking stack. 

We have found that the power of user-level debuggers 
makes debugging protocol modifications much easier. Minor 
bugs that sometimes take hours to find in the kernel usually 
are found in only a few minutes when using Alpine. 


Alpine enables protocol instrumentation 


To demonstrate that Alpine can be used in ways the kernel’s 
stack cannot, we instrumented the Alpine networking stack 
to continuously display the fields of a TCP protocol control 
block (PCB). A TCP protocol control block (PCB) contains 
all of the relevant information pertaining to a single connec- 
tion such as the initial sequence numbers and the size of the 
congestion window. Figure 8 shows this utility monitoring 
the wget utility while a file is being downloaded. When 
the PCB for this connection changes, the new PCB is auto- 
matically displayed in the window on the right. Achieving 
this task with the kernel’s stack is more complicated because 
without modifying an application, it is difficult to instrument 
the kernel on an application-by-application basis. However, 
with Alpine this utility required only about an hour of pro- 
gramming, and it works with unmodified application bina- 
ries. 


Alpine simplifies protocol modification 


To test Alpine’s usefulness when making protocol modifica- 
tions, we made modifications of varying sizes to TCP. We 
had many choices for how to modify TCP. For example, 
we could have changed TCP to get better performance over 
wireless or satellite links. Instead, we chose to design and 
implement solutions to prevent the receiver-based TCP at- 
tacks, collectively named TCP Daytona, that Savage et. al. 


7To seamlessly integrate with applications, we must prevent the SIGAL- 
RMs from being delivered while the application is stopped (e.g. at a break- 
point). This is easily done by using a debugger initialization file to install 
hooks that stop these signals when the application stops and resumes them 
when the application resumes. Alpine provides this initialization file for 
gdb, a popular debugger that is used as a back-end for most Unix-based 
debuggers. 
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Figure 8: Alpine was used to extend the networking stack to dis- 
play a connection’s TCP PCB as it changes. The window on the 
right displays the values of fields in the PCB while the applica- 
tion on the left, which is using Alpine, downloads a file. Doing 
this in the kernel is much more difficult because it does not allow 
application-specific instrumentation. With the kernel’s stack, the 
PCB must be displayed for all applications or none at all. 


recently discovered [28]. TCP Daytona artificially forces 
congestion control to be overriden by manipulating receiver 
behavior, which allows the connection to gain an unfair share 
of network bandwidth. It is not the goal of this work to de- 
scribe these attacks or discuss how we solved them. Instead, 
we provide insight into the benefits of using Alpine to im- 
plement and test our solutions. 

Solutions to two of the attacks required modifications only 
to be made on the sender (e.g. server) and required approx- 
imately twenty lines of code to be added to the networking 
stack. We found Alpine to be a useful tool during the en- 
tire development process. Packet processing code is often 
written with attention paid to speed (i.e. avoiding procedure 
calls) instead of code modularity, which makes understand- 
ing the flow of control difficult. Using Alpine to step through 
the networking stack, we quickly found the proper place to 
implement these two solutions. Once our solutions were im- 
plemented, we were able to trace through the code to verify 
that the modifications behaved as expected, and we quickly 
discovered a bug, which was easily fixed. Once our solutions 
were sufficiently tested, they were moved into the kernel’s 
stack without having to make any additional changes. 

The solution to the third TCP Daytona attack required 
modifications to both the sender and the receiver (e.g. server 


8For example, the two functions used to send and receive TCP packets, 
tcp-input and tcp.output, are over 1500 and 700 lines respectively. 
Understanding the flow of control in such functions is difficult without using 
a source-level debugger to step through the code. 
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Figure 7: Alpine enables network protocols to be debugged using any source-level debugger. The application being debugged has stopped 
at a breakpoint in the tcp_output function, and the connection’s TCP protocol control block (PCB) is being examined. Programs running 
in the background including a mail client and a web browser continue to use the kernel’s networking stack. 


and client), and required incorporating almost 100 lines of 
code into the networking stack. These changes were much 
more complex and required changing TCP’s packet process- 
ing code in several places. Beyond the benefits listed previ- 
ously, making these modifications exposed two other signif- 
icant benefits of Alpine. First, Alpine allowed us to imple- 
ment our solution in small increments. The high penalty of 
making a kernel modification leads many protocol develop- 
ers to implement and test large pieces of code at once. This 
increases the number of bugs and probably is more costly 
in the long run. Our modifications were incrementally im- 
plemented and tested because of the absence of the kernel’s 
high modification penalty. Second, Alpine enabled us to run 
both the sender and receiver concurrently on the same ma- 
chine. We found this convenience to be very useful because 
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we were able to trace through both stacks concurrently veri- 
fying that our modifications behaved as expected. Once this 
solution was completely tested, it was also moved into the 
kernel without any additional changes. 


6 Future Work 


Currently, Alpine’s largest drawback is that root privileges 
are needed to use the infrastructure. (Opening a raw socket, 
capturing packets using libpcap, and installing a firewall all 
require root access.) A possible solution to this limitation is 
to move more functionality, specifically sending and receiv- 
ing packets, into the central server, which is already used to 
manipulate the firewall. Once the central server is installed 
with root access, applications could use Alpine without any 
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special privileges. The central server could also verify the 
source address of all packets being transmitted to prevent 
users from abusing the privilege of sending raw packets. 

We also have not addressed the issue of what happens 
when an application forks. Because a forked process inher- 
its its parent’s open sockets, handling this issue is tricky. We 
plan to solve this problem by converting the socket system 
calls into RPCs that communicate with another process that 
contains only the Alpine networking stack. In this scenario, 
a separate user-level networking stack is not created when 
an application forks, and multiple applications can share a 
single Alpine stack. 

Besides continuing the ongoing maintenance of Alpine, 
we also hope to port this development infrastructure to Linux 
and other Unix environments to facilitate protocol develop- 
ment on other platforms. Also, since the FreeBSD version of 
Alpine relies on almost no platform specific code, it should 
be easily ported to Linux, allowing an unmodified FreeBSD 
stack to run on top of the Linux operating system. 


7 Conclusion 


We have presented an argument for the necessity of a user- 
level infrastructure for developing network protocols. De- 
veloping outside the kernel has many advantages, including 
easy source-level debugging and quick turnaround between 
revisions. We discussed our design and implementation of 
Alpine, which is a publically available tool that enables an 
unmodified FreeBSD kernel stack to execute in a user-level 
library. We also presented guidelines for virtualizing other 
kernel services in a user-level environment. Finally, we 
showed that Alpine offers many improvements over tradi- 
tional kernel protocol development. For more information 
about Alpine or to download the latest version of Alpine, 
please visit http: //alpine.cs.washington.edu/. 
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Abstract 


The response time of a WWW service often plays an important role in its success or demise. From a user’s 
perspective, the response time is the time elapsed from when a request is initiated at a client to the time that the 
response is fully loaded by the client. This paper presents a framework for accurately measuring the client-perceived 
response time in a WWW service. Our framework provides feedback to the service provider and eliminates the 
uncertainties that are common in existing methods. This feedback can be used to determine whether performance 
expectations are met, and whether additional resources (e.g. more powerful server or better network connection) are 
needed. The framework can also be used when a consolidator provides Web hosting service, in which case the 
framework provides quantitative measures to verify the consolidator’s compliance to a specified Service Level 
Agreement. Our approach assumes the existing infrastructure of the Internet with its current technologies and 
protocols. No modification is necessary to existing browsers or servers, and we accommodate intermediate proxies 
that cache documents. The only requirement is to instrument the documents to be measured, which can be done 
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automatically using a tool we provide. 


1. Introduction 


Businesses increasingly use the World Wide Web 
(WWW) to supply information such as news and movie 
reviews, and perform services such as stock and 
banking transactions for their customers. Responsive 
service plays a critical role in determining end-user 
satisfaction. In fact a customer who experiences a large 
delay after placing a request at a business’s web server 
often switches to a competitor who provides faster 
service. Two factors contribute to the response time as 
perceived by a client: the network delay and the server- 
side latency (the time it takes to generate a response 
from the time the request reaches the web server). There 
are many established techniques for reducing the 
response time over the Web, including the use of 
powerful servers, reverse proxies at the server, Web 
caches, and clever load balancing among clustered or 
geographically dispersed servers. The services that 
Akamai [1], Digital Island [2], and Inktomi [3] provide 
are examples of how these techniques could work 
together. 


Given the vital role played by response times in 
determining end-user satisfaction, businesses need to 
have quantitative information about the perceived 
response times of their services. This information 
guides the reaction of the business if the performance is 
below expectations. Server latency, i.e., the time it takes 
to service a request once it enters a web site, is an oft- 
used metric for infrastructure planning. However, server 
latency measures do not include network interactions 


and cannot represent user-perceived response times. For 
instance, server latency data sheds no light on potential 
problems within the network such as that caused by a 
slow Internet connection. 


A number of companies today offer to periodically poll 
Web services using a geographically distributed set of 
clients. At best, polling can generate an approximation 
of the response time perceived by actual customers. At 
worst, the geographic and temporal distribution of the 
polls may be completely different from that of a web 
site’s actual customers, leading to useless response time 
data. Ultimately, the only reliable way to obtain client- 
perceived response time is to actually measure it. 
Examples of such polling services include 
ServerCheck[4], GoldTest [5], and eValid [6]. 


This paper presents a novel framework for measuring 
the actual response time perceived by customers as they 
access a Web service. It does not require a third party, 
statistical polling, or extra workload. It is applicable to 
any business, whether they run their services “in-house” 
or in a consolidated server, and whether the content 
they serve is statically or dynamically generated. Our 
framework also works with the existing technology 
restrictions and limitations. In particular, it does not 
require any changes to the Hyper Text Transfer 
Protocol [7], client browsers, or any existing 
technology. The framework leverages the scripting and 
event notification mechanisms in HTML 4.01 [8] and 
uses scripting languages such as JavaScript 1.1 [9] to 
measure and collect client-perceived response times 
without any browser modifications. Both HTML 4.0 
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and JavaScript 1.1 are fairly de facto standards and are 
supported by the popular Netscape Navigator and 
Internet Explorer browsers. Finally, our methods do not 
depend on the use of Java applets [10] and cookies [11], 
support for which could be disabled by users. 


The response time data that we collect can be used in a 
variety of ways, some of which we describe here. A 
Web service may use the data to determine whether it is 
in danger of losing its customers due to intolerable 
response times. It may also use the data to decide 
whether a proxy caching service will be useful, and if 
so, where to place the proxy caches. Web hosting IDCs 
contract with businesses through Service Level 
Agreements (SLA), which specify the quality of service 
that the IDC will provide. The ability to collect accurate 
client-perceived response time values also enables the 
creation of a new class of SLAs in which an IDC can 
contract to serve some fraction of the site’s visitors 
within a specified amount of time. Finally, accurate 
response time values can be used to differentiate 
between different proxy caching services. 


We begin by providing some background in Section 2 
and describe the framework implementation in Section 
3. In Section 4, we analyze real response time data we 
have obtained by instrumenting “The Wondering 
Minstrels” web site. We describe related work in 
Section 5 and our conclusions in Section 6. 


2. Background and Overview 


We begin by defining some basic terms used through 
the following discussion. A bundle is a set of web pages 
that have been instrumented to measure client-perceived 
response times. These may be HTML or non-HTML 
pages, and could be static files or dynamically 
generated content. The HTML pages in the bundle may 
contain links to each other, enabling users to traverse 
the bundle by dereferencing hyperlinks. There can be 
two kinds of links: instrumented and uninstrumented. 
An instrumented link points to a page whose response 
time we want to measure when the link is dereferenced. 
A page pointed to by an instrumented link is itself 
instrumented. An uninstrumented link points to a page 
for which we do not want to know the response time. 


Users arrive at a specific page within a bundle in one of 
two ways, causing it to be loaded in their browser. First, 
the user may have dereferenced an instrumented link 
from another page within the bundle. We call this an 
instrumented entry into the page. Alternatively, they 
may have directly entered the page’s URL into the 
browser, or may have followed a link from a page 


outside the bundle. We term this an outside entry into 
the page. 


The framework introduced here allows accurate 
measurements of all instrumented entries to HTML 
pages in a bundle. Furthermore, it calculates the 
response times of each embedded object such as images 
or Flash animations [12] within a web page. 


2.1. HTML Scripts and Event Handlers 


The HTML standard specifies that a HTML page can 
contain embedded client-side scripts, which are 
executed as the page is parsed by the browser’. 
Furthermore, HTML link elements can contain a script 
snippet instead of a URI. When a link containing a 
script snippet is dereferenced, the script is executed. 
The following paraphrases the HTML standard’s script 
description [8]. 


A client-side script is a program that may 
accompany an HTML document or be embedded 
directly in it. The program executes on the client's 
machine when the document loads, or at some other 
time such as when a link is activated. Authors may 
attach a script toa HTML document such that it gets 
executed every time a specific event occurs. Such 
scripts may be assigned to a number of elements via 
the intrinsic event attributes. Script support in 
HTML is independent of the scripting language. 


Browsers today support a wide variety of scripting 
languages. JavaScript [9], VBScript [13], and Tcl [14] 
are three examples of popular scripting languages. 
JavaScript is by far the most popular scripting language, 
and is supported by virtually all browsers that allow 
scripting [15]. 


The HTML standard also specifies several intrinsic 
events and the interfaces through which a client-side 
scripts can be invoked when different events occur. The 
Timekeeper uses three specific events that can invoke a 
script attached to a document: 


e onclick(): In the context of a link, the onclick 
handler is invoked when the user clicks on a link. 
The link is de-referenced based on the handler’s 
return value. 


e onload(): In the context of a document, the onload 
handler is triggered when a document and its 
embedded elements have been fully loaded. In the 


' A browser can defer script parsing only if the “defer” 


attribute of the SCRIPT tag is set true. In it absence, 
scripts must be parsed as they are encountered. 
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context of an OBJECT element, the onload handler 
is triggered when the object is fully loaded. 


e onunload(): Triggered when a document is about to 
be unloaded to make room for a new document, or 
when the browser is being closed. 


2.1. Overview 


Abstractly, our scheme consists of the following four 
basic steps. We describe the details of each step later in 
the paper. 


1. Before sending a request to a web server, the client 
browser is made to determine and remember the 
current time. This action is performed using a 
client-side script embedded within the currently 
displayed page. 


2. The normal browser actions cause the requested 
page and its embedded elements to be loaded and 
displayed. 


3. After the response is fully received, the client 
browser computes the response time as the 
difference between the current time and the start 
time remembered from step 1. We again use a 
client-side script to carry out the computation, 
initiating this step through an onload event handler 
that triggers when the page fully loads. Note that 
since both the start and end times are computed on 
the client, no clock synchronization is required. 


4. Once a response time value is determined, client- 
side script action transmits it to a “record keeper” 
web site based on an established policy. Several 
policies may be implemented. For instance, 
response time samples could be submitted when 
they are collected, submitted in bulk, or submitted 
only when they are above a particular threshold 
value. The record keeper could be any web server 
on the WWW, enabling an agent other than the 
origin web server to collect and maintain response 
time values. 


Steps 1, 3, and 4 are divided between two agents within 
the browser called the Timekeeper and the Librarian: 


e The Timekeeper is responsible for computing the 
response time values. In doing so, it uses the 
Librarian to save and retrieve state values. 
Depending on a prespecified policy, the Timekeeper 
also communicates the computed response time 
samples along with other information to a record 
keeping web site. 


e The Librarian stores and retrieves state values upon 
request. It provides the Timekeeper with a well- 
defined interface for performing these actions. 


The following sections discuss these mechanisms in 
detail. We use JavaScript as the scripting language in 
our prototype implementation. Originally introduced by 
Netscape, JavaScript has become the de facto scripting 
language on the WWW, supported by most popular 
browsers including Navigator and Explorer. However, 
our approach is equally valid with other scripting 
languages such as VBScript[13] or Tcl [14]. 


3. Implementation 


3.1. Timekeeper 


The Timekeeper determines the current time and 
computes time deltas. It occasionally uses the Librarian 
to check in new time samples and to check them out 
later. It carries out these actions using HTML events 
and scripts. The Timekeeper can also be made to record 
the identity of each instrumented page or image along 
with the corresponding response time sample. 


Several policies may be implemented. For instance, 
response time samples could be submitted when they 
are collected, submitted in bulk, or submitted only when 
they are above a particular threshold value. Under some 
conditions, the record keeper can be any computer on 
the WWW. This could serve having a third party verify 
Service Level Agreements. 


Consider an instrumented link in a web page. By 
definition, the link points to a page that is itself 
instrumented. When a user clicks on the link, a 
Timekeeper script is invoked. The script determines the 
current time, records it using the Librarian, and then 
permits the link to be dereferenced. After this page is 
fully loaded, it’s onload handler is invoked. The handler 
obtains the time at which the page request was made by 
querying the Librarian. It then calculates the response 
time as the difference between the current time and the 
“send-time’. If the measured response time is to be 
transmitted later, the handler records it using the 
Librarian. Figure | summarizes these actions. 


When the user directly types the location of a document 
in the address bar of a browser, the currently displayed 
document in the browser window is replaced with the 
one requested by the user. Before loading the new 
document, the browser invokes an onunload handler, if 
one has been specified. The Timekeeper performs 
cleanup operations on this event, communicating the 
collected response time values to a record keeper. A 
cleanup operation is also initiated when the user closes 
the browser window. 
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START: User clicks on link 
Script 1 


sendtime = current time 
Save sendtime (use Librarian) 
Load page indicated by link 














END: User views page 





Script 2: onload event handler 
now = current time 
delta = now — sendtime 
(from Librarian) 
Record delta (see Figure 2) 





START: User exits browser or 
Loads new page 


Script 3 
Perform cleanup operations 
(see Figure 2) 


END: Browser exits 
OR 
new page loads 






Figure 1: Timekeeper actions 


The cleanup operations performed by the Timekeeper 
and its actions for informing the record keeper are 
summarized in Figure 2. There are two points of entry 
shown in the figure, corresponding to the unexplained 
actions in Figure 1. The left hand side depicts the 
Timekeeper actions on individual response time 
samples. The right hand side shows the Timekeeper 
actions if the browser window is closed or if the user 
directly loads a new page. 


The Timekeeper may implement any desired policy to 
communicate the response time samples. For instance, 
in order to amortize the cost of communicating the 
response time samples to the record keeper, a policy to 
collect some number of samples before communicating 
them could be implemented. Alternately, the policy may 
be to communicate only response times greater than an 
upper bound. The Timekeeper actions in Figure 2 


START 
(new response time sample) 


Accumulate 
sample? 








Save sample using 
Librarian 










implement the former (“communicate samples in bulk”) 
policy. The next section describes the Timekeeper 
actions to communicate the collected response time 
samples in greater detail. 


3.2 Transmitting Response Time Values 


The response time samples collected by the Timekeeper 
and saved by the Librarian must be communicated to a 
record keeper in order to be of use. Our framework 
permits the record keeper can be the source web server 
itself, or any other web server on the Internet. Several 
policies could be established for communicating the 
samples. Some examples are: 


e Communicate on every sample 


e Communicate after accumulating a_ prescribed 
number of samples 


START 
(cleanup operation) 


Retrieve saved samples 
from Librarian 






Compose record keeper 
URL, access record keeper 
(see Section 3.2) 





Figure 2: Timekeeper operations contd. (implements “communicate samples in bulk” policy) 
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e¢ Communicate only those samples that exceed a pre- 
established threshold value. 


e Communicate only samples from favored customers 
(as determined by a cookie). 


For any established policy, we assume that the source 
web server provides the Timekeeper with a JavaScript 
function to determine when and what samples to 
communicate. 


The Timekeeper uses a JavaScript Image object in order 
to perform the communication. Image objects were 
introduced in client—side JavaScript 1.1 and are 
primarily used to preload images [9]. By setting the src 
attribute of an image object to a desired URL, the 
specified content is loaded and placed in the browser’s 
cache. By initiating actions such as image replacement 
and animation only after all the desired images are 
preloaded, the quality of visual effects in the browser 
can be enhanced. Image loading does not block 
JavaScript execution. Instead, the image content is 
loaded asynchronously alongside other browser actions. 


When the Timekeeper needs to communicate with the 
record keeper, it composes a special URL containing 
the data. This URL accesses a script on the record 
keeper site. The record keeper extracts information 
from the URL, and replies with a response. The 
response is set to be non-cacheable in order to prevent 
intervening proxies from squelching record keeper 
communication. 


HTML specifications stipulate that if the currently 
loaded document has an unload event handler 
specified, that handler must be invoked before a new 
document is loaded. The unload handler is also invoked 
if the user closes the browser window. The Timekeeper 
uses this event handler to communicate with the record 
keeper when the user visits an uninstrumented page or 
makes an outside entry to a page in the bundle. 


Using the image preload technique to communicate with 
the record keeper on a browser close is problematic. 
Consider a case where the user has closed the browser, 
and the unload handler has initiated the record keeper 
image load. Since image loading is done 
asynchronously, the browser may die even before the 
TCP connection to the record keeper is fully open. 
Unfortunately, to the best of our knowledge, neither 
Navigator nor Explorer support UDP URL schemes. 
Consequently, we use a different method for record 
keeper communication on a browser close. 


In both Navigator and Explorer, a new browser window 
can be reliably opened from an unload handler. A new 
window is opened by using the open method of the 
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current window object”. We use this feature to 
communicate with the record keeper by opening a new 
window with the response time URL. The record keeper 
is set up to respond with a page that closes the window. 
This is done with a page with an onload handler that 
performs a “window.close( )” operation. 


Since the unload handler is invoked when each 
document is displaced from the browser window, the 
Timekeeper needs to distinguish between the unload 
handler invocations on an instrumented entry to the next 
page, or on an outside entry to an arbitrary page that 
may be inside or outside the bundle. We make the 
distinction by setting a variable in the window object 
before carrying out an instrumented entry to the next 
page. The unload handler checks whether this variable 
is set in the window object. If it finds the variable set, 
we know that the current page is being displaced to 
make room for an instrumented page in the bundle. 
Otherwise, the Timekeeper performs the cleanup 
operations from within the unload handler. We reset this 
variable in readiness for the next unload within the 
onload handler that is invoked after an instrumented 
page has fully loaded. 


Since opening a separate communication window could 
detract from the end-user experience, the Timekeeper 
has two choices. First, it can make the communication 
window small (but see Section 3.3.2). Second, it can 
decide that losing the last few collected samples is 
better than opening a new window. 


Yet another option is to use a cookie. If the client 
browser has cookies enabled, the Timekeeper could also 
save the information in a cookie for transmission at a 
later date. This cookie could be expired as soon as a 
request carrying it is sent to the source web server, 
causing it to no longer be sent out on future requests. 
Due to JavaScript security restrictions that control 
access to cookies from scripts, the record keeper will 
have to be the same as the source web server in this 
case. 


3.3. The Librarian 


The Librarian is responsible for storing and retrieving 
time samples on behalf of the Timekeeper. At present, 
to the best of our knowledge, there is no straightforward 
mechanism in a browser to maintain state across page 
loads. In particular, for security reasons, browsers do 
not permit client-side scripts to maintain state across 


* For example, enable JavaScript in your browser and 
visit http://www.cs.rice.edu/~rrk/neverclose.html. Many 
web sites use this annoying technique to make it 
difficult for users to leave their site. 
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function OpenStateW indow( ) 
{ // Open a state window if needed 
var h = self.open (“”, “statewin”, 
“width=100,height=100,location=no”); 
if (typeof h.valid == “undefined”) { 
h.document.write (“Benign msg for user’); 
h.document.close ( ); 
h.valid = true; // Don’t write next time 


} 


return h; 


} 


function SaveSendtime () { 
var h = OpenStateWindow ( ); 
h.sendtime = (new Date( )).getTime ( ); 


} 


function GetSendtime () { 
var h = OpenStateWindow ( ); 
return h.sendtime; // can be undefined 


} 


function RTonload () { // onload handler 
var sendtime = GetSendtime ( ); 
if (typeof sendtime != “undefined”) { 
var now = new Date ( ); 
var delta = now.getTime ( ) — sendtime; 
// Accumulate delta, or transmit now 
} 
} 


function RTonclick () { // link onclick handler 
SaveSendtime ( ); 
return true; // Permit link to be dereferenced 


} 


Figure 3: Timekeeper operation with Separate Window 
Librarian 


page loads. When a new document is loaded, all of the 
scripts and variables associated with a page are cleared. 
In this section, we present three approaches for 
implementing the Librarian without resorting to browser 
modifications. 


3.3.1 Saving State in a Cookie 


HTTP, the protocol used for retrieving web pages, is 
inherently stateless [7]. Cookies were introduced as a 
mechanism to enable clients to build stateful sessions on 
top of HTTP [11]. Simply stated, a cookie is a tag 
created by the server and delivered to the client along 
with an HTTP response. On subsequent requests to the 
same server, the client presents the tag along with its 
request. Cookies permit a session to be built using 
individual HTTP transactions. 





Cookies can be subverted for maintaining state. While it 
is the server that typically sets cookies, client-side 
scripts also have the ability to set, modify, and retrieve 
cookies. Thus, the Librarian could use cookies to 
maintain state across page loads. The Librarian could 
use JavaScript when state needs to be saved, and 
retrieve it again using JavaScript. 


The naive approach described above has a severe 
drawback. Today, the WWW is dotted with caches and 
proxies. The idea behind caching is to place an object 
“closer” to the user, reducing the demands placed by a 
request on both the network and the origin web server, 
enabling it to be serviced quickly. However, since 
cookies are used to create sessions out of HTTP, a 
cache that observes a request with an attached cookie 
typically does not service the request forwarding it 
instead to the origin web server [7]. This is the correct 
approach since two requests for the same URL with 
different cookies could potentially lead to different 
responses. Consequently, using cookies to maintain 
state would cause each request to be sent to the origin 
web server, negating the usefulness of proxies and 
caches. The cookie approach is therefore practical only 
when the content being delivered is itself dynamic, with 
no intervening proxy caching it. 


Browser window on desktop 


‘Response Time Frame: INVISIBLE to user 
iFrame name = “RTFrame” 
:Contains no document 


Main Frame: VISIBLE to user 
Sized to full browser window 
Displays documents loaded by user 


function SaveSendtime ( ) { 
var now = new Date ( ); 
top.RTFrame.sendtime = now.getTime ( ); 


function GetSendtime ( ) { 
if (top.frames.length == 0 || 
top.frames[0].name != “RTFrame”) 
top.location = Frameset page URL; 
else 
return top.RTFrame.sendtime; 
} 


function RTonload is same as in Figure 3 
function RTonclick is same as in Figure 3 


Figure 4: Timekeeper and Librarian operations 
when using frames 
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3.3.2 Using a Separate Window 


Since client-side JavaScript enables state to be stored in 
a window object, the simplest approach is to open a new 
window on the first outside entry to a web page in the 
bundle and to save the state there. For as long as this 
window stays open and until a different URL is loaded 
in it, state stored in its context can be recovered. Figure 
3 shows sample JavaScript code that achieves this goal. 


One limitation of this approach is the presence of the 
state window on the user’s desktop. Even though this 
window is small and can be made to contain a benign 
message, a user may arbitrarily close the window. 
Furthermore, JavaScript security restrictions prevent a 
script from opening a window in a minimized state, or 
with a size smaller than a prescribed minimum, unless 
the script has the UniversalBrowserWrite privilege. 
While this privilege can be obtained by involving the 
user, the process is fairly awkward and cumbersome. 


3.3.3 The Frame Approach 


In the previous section we described how a separate 
browser window on the user’s desktop could be used to 
save state. However, in client-side JavaScript, the 
window object does not have a one-to-one correlation 
with a browser window. More specifically, each HTML 
frame within a browser window corresponds to a 
separate window object. This correspondence paves the 
way for us to save state in the window object context of 
a frame within the same browser window as that 
displaying the document being loaded by the user. 


The window object is the global object and execution 
context in client-side JavaScript. There is no direct 
correlation between a window as viewed in a desktop 
environment, and the window object. A window object 
is created for each desktop-level window or frame 
within a browser desktop window that displays a HTML 
document. From our perspective, the interesting 
property of client-side JavaScript is that it permits 
scripts executing in the context of one window object to 
access variables and scripts executing in another 
window object’s context [9]. 


The HTML standard describes frames as follows, 
permitting frames to be created with zero size [8]. Such 
frames will be invisible to the user. 


HTML frames allow authors to present documents 
in multiple views, which may be independent 
windows or subwindows. Multiple views offer 
designers a way to keep certain information visible, 
while other views are scrolled or replaced. For 
example, within the same window, one frame might 
display a static banner, a second a navigation menu, 
and a third the main document that can be scrolled 


through or replaced by navigating in the second 
frame. 


The Librarian can use frames to save state by placing 
each instrumented page in the bundle within a frameset 
document that divides the top-level browser window 
into two frames: the response-time frame and the main 
frame. The response-time frame is set to zero size and is 
therefore not visible to the user. The main frame holds 
the instrumented content. 


There are two ways a user can make an uninstrumented 
entry to a page. First, a user could directly enter the 
URL of the frameset document. This causes both the 
response-time frame and the data frame to be loaded 
within the browser. Alternately, the user could directly 
enter the URL of the data frame in the browser’s 
location bar. To force the browser to load the 
corresponding frameset document, each instrumented 
page in the bundle contains JavaScript to check for the 
existence of the response-time frame. The existence 
check is made after the main frame has loaded. If the 
response time frame does not exist, the JavaScript 
forces the corresponding frameset document to be 
loaded in the top-level browser window. 


State saving is accomplished exactly as in the case with 
the separate window. Figure 4 explains the approach, 
showing how the Timekeeper and the Librarian interact 
together to determine the response time values. 


Visiting the site through a browser window causes the 
following actions to take place. On the first outside 
entry to an uninstrumented page, the JavaScript actions 
in Figure 4 cause the corresponding frameset document 
to be loaded. As long as the user makes instrumented 
entries to the other pages in the bundle, the response 
time frame stays in the top-level browser window. The 
response-time frame needs to be reloaded only if the 
user makes an uninstrumented entry to a page in the 
bundle. 


The main limitation of this approach is the need for 
loading the frameset document on uninstrumented 
entries to pages in the bundle. When encountering a 
page with frames, the browser first obtains the 
“container” frameset document. Only after receiving the 
container frameset can the browser determine what 
documents to obtain and render in the internal frames. 
This could give rise to extra client-server transactions 
and delays for the user. 


Three factors mitigate the problem caused by the 
frameset document. First, the web site might already 
have a frame that exists on all pages, enabling the 
Librarian to simply use that frame. Second, the extra 
client-server transactions (when the Librarian uses a 
dedicated frame) are encountered only during the initial 
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uninstrumented entry to a web page. Subsequent 
instrumented browsing occurs at full speed. Finally, it 
may be possible to avoid the extra transactions by 
setting a long lifetime for the frameset documents. 
HTTP permits content to be delivered with explicit 
expiration times, allowing intervening caches and the 
client to cache content and use it without checking for 
validity against the origin web server. By providing the 
frameset document with a long lifetime, the browser 
needs to fetch the container frameset only when it is 
absent from the local browser cache. Consequently, 
when the user revisits a bundle at periodic intervals, as 
often happens since people are creatures of habit, the 
browser will be able to use a cached copy of the 
frameset document. Only the main frame’s content will 
need to be fetched in such cases. 


3.3.4 Using the Window Name 


In Section 3.3.3 we described the window object in 
client-side JavaScript. Every window object has a 
name property. This property exists primarily for use 
as the value of a HTML TARGET attribute in the <A> 
or <FORM> tags. In essence, the TARGET attribute 
enables an anchor or form to display its results (when 
the linked document is dereferenced or the form is 
submitted) in the window with the supplied name. 


The initial window and all new browser windows 
opened by most versions of both Explorer and 
Navigator have no pre-defined name_ property. 
Consequently, these windows cannot be addressed with 
a TARGET attribute. The name property is read-only 
in JavaScript 1.0, creating a problem when the initial 
window has to be addressed. JavaScript 1.1 resolves 
this problem by enabling the name attribute to be 
modified from within a script [9]. 


When a new page is loaded in a window, all of the 
scripts and variables associated with the window object 
are cleared. However, a window’s name property 
persists across page loads. Thus a web page loaded into 
a window can be the target of actions in another 
window, even if the loaded content does not explicitly 
set the window name. This feature enables the same 
content to be loaded in the main browser window or in a 
popup window, depending on the context from where it 
is referenced. 


We can leverage the persistence of the name property 
to store state. The idea is to append the desired state to 
the window name and to retrieve it from there, restoring 


function SaveSendtime () { 
var s = (new Date( )).getTime ( ); 
window.name += ‘_RT_’ +S; 


} 


function GetSendtime ( ) { 
var n = window.name; 
var rt = n.indexOf (‘_RT_’); 
var s = n.substring (rt+4, n.length); 
window.name = n.substring (0, rt); 
return s; 

} 


function RTonload is same as in Figure 3 
function RTonclick is same as in Figure 3 


Figure 5: Timekeeper and Librarian operations 
when using window names 


the name after the retrieval’, Figure 5 illustrates the 
details of this approach. 


An obvious limitation of using the window name is the 
race condition it introduces. In order to compute 
response times, the window name is changed just prior 
to a new document being loaded in a window. The 
saved state is retrieved and the window name restored 
only when the document has fully loaded. During this 
interval, the window cannot be referred to by its original 
name. 


The race condition causes a problem partly due to the 
awkward interface that client-side JavaScript provides 
for referring to a window. Given a window name, the 
only way to obtain a reference to the window is by 
using the window.open method. The name supplied to 
the method must be exact, with no wildcards allowed. 
Furthermore, if a window with the supplied name does 
not exist, the method simply opens a new window with 
that name. These properties of the open interface imply 
that if a window with an ongoing instrumented page 
load is targeted, a new window with the supplied name 
is opened. This may distract and confuse the user. 


In the next section, we describe how the window name 
approach can be combined with the use of separate 
windows to yield a practical, useful solution. 


3.3.5. Separate Windows + Window Names 


Taken individually, the separate window and window 
name schemes suffer from limitations when used to 
implement the Librarian. The separate window could be 
a distraction for the user, since it must remain open for 


* We have empirically determined that both Navigator 
and Explorer support names over 1000 characters. 
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as long as there are instrumented entries to the bundle. 
The window name scheme exposes a race condition that 
could open a new browser window on the user’s 
desktop, contrary to the content developer’s intent. 


However, the separate window and the window name 
schemes can be combined together to yield a practical 
solution that does not suffer from these limitations. The 
idea is to divide the windows in which the instrumented 
pages will be displayed into two sets: the main windows 
and the child windows. Main windows are those that are 
not targets for any content. Child windows are those in 
which content is loaded by actions in both main and 
child windows. 


For a page that is loaded in a main window, the 
Librarian saves state in that window’s name. For a page 
that is loaded in a child window, the Librarian saves 
state as a property in the context of the child window’s 
ancestor. The ancestor can be determined by following 
the Opener property of the child window, which is a 
reference to the window object that opened the child 
window. State saving and retrieving will be 
accomplished by using a combination of the scripts 
shown in Figures 4 and 5. Note that it is totally safe to 
change a main window’s name, since by definition, a 
main window can never be the target for any content. 


3.4. Limitations 


Our schemes have the following limitations: 


1. We cannot compute response times for outside 
entries to instrumented web pages. For example, we 
cannot compute response times for pages loaded by 
directly entering a URL into a browser’s location 
bar. 


2. Our scheme handles instrumented entries to HTML 
pages and objects embedded within HTML pages. 
We cannot compute response times for other 
MIME types. For instance, we cannot compute the 
response times for pure images (outside of a HTML 
document) directly loaded by a browser, or for PDF 
documents loaded and displayed by the Adobe 
plugin. In order to handle such MIME types, we 
need plugin support in the form of a public method 
that can be used to determine the load status of the 
content. Flash animations are an example of a 
MIME type we can handle even when the 
animation is loaded outside of an <OBJECT> 


context, by using the PercentLoaded public 
method of the MacroMedia Flash plugin [16]. 


3. Our implementation uses client-side JavaScript 1.1. 
Consequently, it will not work with browsers that 
do not support JavaScript 1.1, or that have disabled 
JavaScript. In particular, our implementation 
requires Navigator versions above 3.x, and 
Explorer versions above 4.0. 


4. Status and Evaluation 


We have implemented our scheme on “The Wondering 
Minstrels,” a poem-of-the-day web site that receives 
several hundred hits a day. The site can be accessed at 
http://www.cs.rice.edu/~rrk/minstrels.html, and has over 
650 poems (now) that range in size from 2.6KBytes to 
30 Kbytes. A few files that index all the poems take up 
about 230Kbytes. We instrumented this site using an 
automated tool we have developed, setting the record 
keeper to be www.cs.utexas.edu. Note that the origin 
web server and the record keeper are different servers. 


Any 

time 
Unknown TLD ae = 
TLD: .us, .com, 685 285 3 


.org, .net, .edu, .ca 


mourn [oT [ef 


Table 1: Distribution of collected response time values 





Table 1 shows the distribution of the response time 
values we have collected from real visitors to the site 
for files between 4400 and 4900 bytes in size. As of Jan 
21, 2001, these were the most frequently accessed files 
from the site. The actual web server response is larger 
by about 260 bytes, which is the approximate size of the 
HTTP header for these responses. We have broken 
down the collected values by the time when the request 
was serviced, and by the top-level domain (TLD) of the 
client making the request. All times listed are behind 
UTC by 6 hours. We were unable to resolve hostnames 
for a number of clients accessing the site. These 
unresolved hostnames are listed as “Unknown” and 
account for 9.5% of the collected values. 
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—+— All TLDs, all times 


Normalized fraction of RT values 





Histogram bin (seconds) 
Figure 6: Distribution of collected response time values 


Figure 6 shows a histogram of the normalized response 
time values, irrespective of the TLD from where or the 
time the request was made. Each data point in the figure 
indicates the number of response time values that fall 
into a 200 ms bin to the right of that point. All response 
times exceeding 10.8 seconds are aggregated and placed 
into the bin at 11 seconds. There are several interesting 
points to note about the figure. First, a small fraction of 
the requests (about 1.8%) were satisfied within 200ms. 
This is probably due to a cache hit in the client itself, or 
in a proxy very close to it. Second, by considering the 
average attention span window to be 4 seconds (i.e., “I 
want my page to load in 4 seconds or I get bored”), we 
see that 16% of the responses were served outside the 
average attention span window. 


Breaking down the response time values by time period 
illustrates the variation in response times over the 
course of a day. Figures 7, 8, and 9 show the response 
time values for the midnight-sAM, 8AM-4PM, and 
4PM-Midnight time windows respectively. These 
figures show that the fraction of pages that take longer 
than 4 seconds to load decreases from 22% in the night, 
to 19% during the morning, and to 11% during the 
afternoon. 


Figures 10 and 11 break up the response time values by 
top-level domain. We group together all com, org, edu, 
net, us, and ca domains into one group, and all other 
known TLDs into another. We realize that com, org, 
and net clients could be spread throughout the world. 
However, this crude division allows us to focus on the 
response times faced by visitors located far away from 
the Minstrels web site. 


Figure 11 clearly shows the larger response times seen 
by far-away visitors. About 26% of the users in this 
group faced delays of more than 4 seconds. Further 
analysis reveals that the two largest set of visitors in this 
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Figure 7: Response time distribution from 0000-0759 CST 
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Figure 8: Response time distribution from 0800-1559 CST 
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Figure 9: Response time distribution from 1600-2359 CST 
group are from the United Kingdom and Argentina. 
While only 12.5% of the English faced response times 
larger than 4 seconds, fully 58% of the Argentines fell 
into the same category. Interestingly, if the Argentine 
visitors were all served within 4 seconds, only 15% of 
the far-away visitors would have waited for more than 4 
seconds. These results indicate that if the Minstrels site 
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were to contract with a proxy caching service, placing 
just one cache in close proximity to the Argentine 
visitors would provide the most benefit. 


The nature of analysis presented here is similar to what 
a commercial site would want to conduct on its visitors. 
Our framework enables such an analysis and shows how 
a site appears to different user groups accessing it. We 
would like to stress here that such an analysis would not 
be possible using information gathered at the server 
only, as it would lack the actual networking effects. 
Also, we would like to stress that traditional approaches 
such as pinging the server would have a prohibitive cost 
emulating all possible users and their geographic 
distribution. Our experience with measuring actual 
response times seen by real visitors to the Minstrels site 
illustrates the need for a measurement framework such 
as ours. The analysis we describe here is one of many 
that can be carried out with real response-time data. 


5. Related Work 


A number of web sites contract with third party 
companies to poll their servers at periodic intervals. 
Typically, a battery of geographically distributed clients 
“ping” the server with fictitious transactions. The site 
owner specifies the frequency of polling and the 
geographic distribution. Examples of such polling 
services include ServerCheck™ [4], GoldTest™ [5], 
and eValid™ [6]. Polling suffers from several 
drawbacks. First, the data obtained through polling is a 
statistical approximation to the response time seen by 
real visitors to the web site. Polling can also increase 
the load generated on a site’s servers. Ensuring accurate 
or complete geographic coverage using polling is also 
difficult. Finally, some services such as financial 
transactions may be cumbersome to measure using 
fictitious requests. 


Candle’s eBusiness Assurance (eBA™) product [17] 
provides an accurate breakdown of the time spent by a 
user on a web page. eBA uses an applet to store state on 
the client browser between page loads. The time at 
which the user clicks on a link is stored in the applet's 
context and the response time computed after the page 
fully loads within the browser. eBA appears to have 
been introduced around September 2000. In comparison 
to our work, eBA’s main difference is its dependence on 
a Java applet in order to save state. Since applets are 
still not widely used owing to their (as perceived) 
heavyweight nature, this is a fairly significant drawback. 
In contrast, our scheme requires only JavaScript support 
in order to compute response times. A_ significant 
fraction of the sites on the web today (IBM, CNN, 
ETrade, CNBC, Disney, etc.) use JavaScript, greatly 
reducing the barrier to using a scheme such as ours. 
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Figure 10: Response time distribution for shown TLDs 
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Figure 11: Response time distribution of “far away” TLDs 


Tivoli has also introduced a product around September 
2000 called Quality of Service Monitor (QoS), as part 
of their Web Management Solutions package [18]. QoS 
uses a proxy that sits inside the web site firewall to 
intercept responses as they leave the site. The proxy 
adds a small amount of JavaScript code to the content 
and also remembers the time at which the response is 
sent back. The added script contacts the QoS proxy 
when the page has finished rendering. QoS then 
approximates the response time seen by the client as the 
delta between when the response is sent to the client, 
and when the proxy hears back from the client. There 
are two main differences between the QoS work and 
ours. First, in order to avoid clock synchronization 
problems, the record keeper must be the QoS proxy. 
Second, QoS calculates the response time from the 
point of view of the proxy, giving rise to three important 
implications. First, response times can be computed 
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only if the client contacts the proxy after each page is 
rendered, adding an extra client--proxy communication 
to every transaction. Second, the client most likely does 
not have to create a new TCP connection to 
communicate with the proxy after rendering the page. 
Consequently, the measured response time does not take 
TCP connection setup times into account. Third, QoS 
cannot determine response times for requests fulfilled 
by intermediate proxy caches. QoS is more suited for 
environments such as e-commerce transactions, where 
the origin server is likely to be involved in every 
response. Furthermore, QoS also measures the back-end 
transaction service time (by tagging requests as the 
enter the site), and the page render time (measured by 
the added script), both of which are very valuable. 


6. Conclusions 


On the World Wide Web, the response time seen by a 
client is a key metric that determines end-user 
satisfaction. Most schemes in existence today rely on 
polling the web server using a set of geographically 
dispersed clients in order to obtain a representative set 
of response time samples. Polling yields data that is at 
worst inaccurate, and at best, statistical in nature. 


In this paper, we have presented a framework for 
accurately measuring the response time perceived by a 
client browser. We are able to measure response times 
for all visits to pages instrumented using our 
framework, through hyperlinks that have been 
instrumented. We can also measure response times for 
all objects embedded within a web page. Our 
framework imposes very little overhead on the client 
computer, and fits the needs of various existing 
commercial web sites. 


We divide the work in collecting response time samples 
between a Timekeeper, who computes all time values, 
and a Librarian, who provides the Timekeeper with 
services for saving and retrieving state. The Timekeeper 
implementation is fairly straightforward. On the other 
hand, implementing the Librarian is challenging owing 
to the difficulty in persisting state across page loads in 
existing browsers. We present several solutions to this 
problem, which are well suited for use in existing 
commercial web sites. 
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Abstract 


Previous research has addressed the scalability and 
availability issues associated with the construction of 
cluster-based network services. This paper studies the 
clustering of replicated services when the persistent ser- 
vice data is frequently updated. To this end we pro- 
pose Neptune, an infrastructural middleware that pro- 
vides a flexible interface to aggregate and replicate ex- 
isting service modules. Neptune accommodates a va- 
riety of underlying storage mechanisms, maintains dy- 
namic and location-transparent service mapping to iso- 
late faulty modules and enforce replica consistency. Fur- 
thermore, it allows efficient use of a multi-level replica 
consistency model with staleness control at its highest 
level. This paper describes Neptune’s overall architec- 
ture, data replication support, and the results of our per- 
formance evaluation. 


1 Introduction 


High availability, incremental scalability, and manage- 
ability are some of the key challenges faced by design- 
ers of Internet-scale network services and using a cluster 
of commodity machines is cost-effective for addressing 
these issues [4, 7, 17, 23]. Previous work has recognized 
the importance of providing software infrastructures for 
cluster-based network services. For example, the TACC 
and MultiSpace projects have addressed load balancing, 
failover support, and component reusability and extensi- 
bility for cluster-based services [7, 12]. These systems 
do not provide explicit support for managing frequently 
updated persistent service data and mainly leave the re- 
sponsibility of storage replication to the service layer. 
Recently the DDS project has addressed replication of 
persistent data using a layered approach and it is focused 
on a class of distributed data structures [11]. In compar- 
ison, we design and build an infrastructural middleware, 


called Neptune, with the goal of clustering and replicat- 
ing existing stand-alone service modules that use various 
storage management mechanisms. 


Replication of persistent data is crucial to achieving high 
availability. Previous work has shown that synchronous 
replication based on eager update propagations does not 
deliver scalable solutions [3, 9]. Various asynchronous 
models have been proposed for wide-area or wireless 
distributed systems [2, 3, 9, 15, 22]. These results are 
in certain parts applicable for cluster-based Internet ser- 
vices; however they are designed under the constraint 
of high communication overhead in wide-area or wire- 
less networks. Additional studies are needed to address 
high scalability and runtime failover support required by 
cluster-based Internet services [6, 18]. 


The work described in this paper is built upon a large 
body of previous research in network service cluster- 
ing, fault-tolerance, and data replication. The goal of 
this project is to propose a simple, flexible yet efficient 
model in aggregating and replicating network service 
modules with frequently updated persistent data. The 
model has to be simple enough to shield application pro- 
grammers from the complexities of data replication, ser- 
vice discovery, load balancing, failure detection and re- 
covery. It also needs to have the flexibility to accom- 
modate a variety of data management mechanisms that 
network services typically rely on. Under the above con- 
sideration, our system is designed to support multiple 
levels of replica consistency with varying performance 
tradeoffs. In particular, we have developed a consistency 
scheme with staleness control. 


Generally speaking, providing standard system compo- 
nents to achieve scalability and availability tends to de- 
crease the flexibility of service construction. Neptune 
demonstrates that it is possible to achieve these goals by 
targeting partitionable network services and by provid- 
ing multiple levels of replica consistency. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
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tion 2 presents Neptune’s overall system architecture 
and the assumptions that our design is based upon. Sec- 
tion 3 describes Neptune’s multi-level replica consis- 
tency scheme and the failure recovery model. Section 4 
illustrates a prototype system implementation and three 
service deployments on a Linux cluster. Section 5 eval- 
uates Neptune’s performance and failure management 
using those three services. Section 6 describes related 
work and Section 7 concludes the paper. 


2 System Architecture and Assumptions 


Neptune’s design takes advantage of the following char- 
acteristics existing in many Internet services: 1) Infor- 
mation independence. Network services tend to host a 
large amount of information addressing different and in- 
dependent categories. For example, an auction site hosts 
different categories of items. Every bid only accesses 
data concerning a single item, thus providing an intuitive 
way to partition the data. 2) User independence. Infor- 
mation accessed by different users tends to be indepen- 
dent. Therefore, data may also be partitioned according 
to user accounts. Email service and Web page hosting 
are two examples of this. With these characteristics in 
mind, Neptune is targeted at partitionable network ser- 
vices in the sense that data manipulated by such a service 
can be divided into a large number of independent data 
partitions and each service access can be delivered in- 
dependently on a single partition; or each access is an 
aggregate of a set of sub-accesses each of which can be 
completed independently on a single partition. With fast 
growing and wide-spread usage of Internet applications, 
partitionable network services are increasingly common. 


Neptune encapsulates an application-level network ser- 
vice through a service access interface which contains 
several RPC-like access methods. Each service access 
through one of these methods can be fulfilled exclusively 
on one data partition. Neptune employs a flat architec- 
ture in constructing the service infrastructure and a node 
is distinguished as a client or a server only in the context 
of each specific service invocation. In other words, a 
server node in one service invocation may act as a client 
node in another service invocation. Within a Neptune 
cluster, all the nodes are loosely connected through a 
well-known publish/subscribe channel. Published infor- 
mation is kept as soft state in the channel such that it has 
to be refreshed frequently to stay alive [16]. This chan- 
nel can be implemented using IP multicast or through 
a highly available well-known central directory. Each 
cluster node can elect to provide services through re- 





peatedly publishing the service type, the data partitions 
it hosts, and the access interface. Each node can also 
choose to host a Neptune client module which sub- 
scribes to the well-known channel and maintains a ser- 
vice/partition mapping table. Services can be acquired 
by any node in the cluster through the local Neptune 
client module by using the published service access in- 
terface. The aggregate service could be exported to ex- 
ternal clients through protocol gateways. 
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Figure 1: Architecture of a sample Neptune service clus- 
ter. 


Figure 1 illustrates the architecture of a sample Nep- 
tune service cluster. In this example, the service clus- 
ter delivers a discussion group and a photo album ser- 
vice to wide-area browsers and wireless clients through 
web servers and WAP gateways. All the persistent data 
are divided into twenty partitions according to user ac- 
counts. The discussion group service is delivered inde- 
pendently while the photo album service relies on an in- 
ternal image store service. Therefore, each photo album 
node needs to host a Neptune client module to locate and 
access the image store in the service cluster. A Neptune 
client module is also present in each gateway node in or- 
der to export internal services to external clients. The 
loosely-connected and flat architecture allows Neptune 
service infrastructure to operate smoothly in the pres- 
ence of transient failures and through service evolution. 
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2.1 Neptune Modules and Interfaces 


Neptune supports two communication schemes between 
clients and servers: a request/response scheme and a 
stream-based scheme. In the request/response scheme, 
the client and the server communicate with each other 
through a request message and a response message. For 
the stream-based scheme, Neptune sets up a bidirec- 
tional stream between the client and the server as a result 
of the service invocation. Stream-based communication 
can be used for asynchronous service invocation and it 
also allows multiple rounds of interaction between the 
client and the server. Currently Neptune only supports 
stream-based communication for read-only service ac- 
cesses because of the complication in replicating and 
logging streams. The rest of this section focuses on the 
support for the request/response scheme. 


For the simplicity of the following discussion, we clas- 
sify a service access as a read access (or read in short) 
if it does not change the persistent service data, or as a 
write access (or write in short) otherwise. 


Neptune provides a client-side module and a server-side 
module to facilitate location-transparent service invoca- 
tions. Figure 2 illustrates the interaction among service 
modules and Neptune modules during a service invo- 
cation. Basically, each service access request is made 
by the client with a service name, a data partition ID, a 
service method name, and a read/write access mode, as 
discussed below on the client interface. Then the Nep- 
tune client module transparently selects a service node 
based on the service/partition availability, access mode, 
consistency requirement, and runtime workload. Cur- 
rently Neptune’s load balancing decision is made based 
on the number of active service invocations at each ser- 
vice node. Previous work has also shown that locality- 
aware request distribution could yield better caching per- 
formance [14]. We plan to incorporate locality-based 
load-balancing schemes in the future. Upon receiving 
the request, the Neptune server module in the chosen 
node spawns a service instance to serve the request and 
return the response message when it completes. The 
service instance could be compiled into a dynamically 
linked library and linked into Neptune process space 
during runtime. Alternatively, it could run as a separate 
process, which would provide better fault isolation and 
resource control at the cost of degraded performance. 
Finally, since a data partition may be replicated across 
multiple nodes, the Neptune server module propagates 
writes to other replicas to maintain replica consistency. 


t 


We discuss below the interfaces between Neptune and 


service modules at both the client and the server sides: 


e At the client side, Neptune provides a unified 
interface to service clients for seeking location- 
transparent request/response service access. It is 
shown below in a language-neutral format: 


Neptune Request(NeptuneHandle, ServiceName, 


PartitionID, ServiceM ethod, Access M ode, 


RequestM sg, ResponseM sq); 
A NeptuneHandle should be used in every 
service request that a client invokes. It maintains 
the information related to each client session and 
we will discuss it further in Section 3.1. The 
meanings of other parameters are straightforward. 


e At the server side, all the service method imple- 
mentations need to be registered at the service de- 
ployment phase. This allows the Neptune server 
module to invoke the corresponding service in- 
stance when a service request is received. In addi- 
tion, each service has to provide a CHECK callback 
which allows the Neptune server module to check 
if a previously spawned service instance has been 
successfully completed. The CHECK callback is 
very similar to the REDO and UNDO callbacks that 
resource managers provide in the transaction pro- 
cessing environment [10]. It is only invoked dur- 
ing the node recovery phase and we will further 
discuss its usage and a potential implementation in 
Section 3.2. 


2.2 Assumptions 


We assume all hardware and software system modules 
follow the fail-stop failure model and network partitions 
do not occur inside the service cluster. Nevertheless, we 
do not preclude catastrophic failures in our model. In 
other words, persistent data can survive through a fail- 
ure that involves a large number of modules or even all 
nodes. In this case, the replica consistency will be main- 
tained after the recovery. This is important because soft- 
ware failures are often not independent. For instance, a 
replica failure triggered by high workload results in even 
higher workload in remaining replicas and may cause 
cascading failures of all replicas. 


Neptune supports atomic execution of data operations 
through failures only if each underlying service mod- 
ule can ensure atomicity in a stand-alone configuration. 
This assumption can be met when the persistent data 
is maintained in transactional databases or transactional 
file systems. To facilitate atomic execution, we assume 
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Figure 2: Interaction among service modules and Neptune modules during a request/response service invocation. 


that each service module provides a CHECK callback 
so that the Neptune server module can check if a pre- 
viously spawned service instance has been successfully 
completed. 


3 Replica Consistency and Failure Recoy- 
ery 


In general, data replication is achieved through either 
eager or lazy write propagations [5, 9]. Eager propaga- 
tion keeps all replicas exactly synchronized by acquiring 
locks and updating data at all replicas in a globally coor- 
dinated manner. In comparison, lazy propagation allows 
lock acquisitions and data updates to be completed in- 
dependently at each replica. Previous work shows that 
synchronous eager propagation leads to high deadlock 
rates when the number of replicas increases [9]. In order 
to ensure replica consistency while providing high scal- 
ability, the current version of Neptune adopts a primary 
copy approach to avoid distributed deadlocks and a lazy 
propagation of updates to the replicas where the updates 
are completed independently at each replica. In addition, 
Neptune addresses the load-balancing problems of most 
primary copy schemes through data partitioning. 


Lazy propagation introduces the problems of out-of- 
order writes and accessing stale data versions. Nep- 
tune provides a three-level replica consistency model to 
address these problems and exploit their performance 
tradeoff. Our consistency model extends the previous 
work in lazy propagation with a focus on high scala- 
bility and runtime failover support. Particularly Nep- 
tune’s highest consistency level provides a staleness con- 
trol which contains not only the quantitative staleness 
bound but also a guarantee of progressive version deliv- 
ery for each client’s service accesses. We can efficiently 
achieve this staleness control by taking advantage of the 
low latency, high throughput system-area network and 
Neptune’s service publishing mechanism. 


The rest of this section discusses the multi-level consis- 
tency model and Neptune’s support for failure recovery. 
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It should be noted that the current version of Neptune 
does not have full-fledged transactional support largely 
because Neptune restricts each service access to a single 
data partition. 


3.1 Multi-level Consistency Model 


Neptune’s first two levels of replica consistency are more 
or less generalized from the previous work [5, 17] and 
we provide an extension in the third level to address the 
data staleness problem from two different perspectives. 
Notice that a consistency level is specified for each ser- 
vice and thus Neptune allows co-existence of services 
with different consistency levels. 


Level 1. Write-anywhere replication for commuta- 
tive writes. In this level, each write is initiated at 
any replica and is propagated to other replicas asyn- 
chronously. When writes are commutative, even- 
tually the client view will converge to a consistent 
state for each data partition. Some append-only dis- 
cussion groups satisfy this commutativity require- 
ment. Another example is a certain kind of email 
service [17], in which all writes are total-updates, 
so out-of-order writes could be resolved by discard- 
ing all but the newest. 


Level 2. Primary-secondary replication for ordered 
writes. In this consistency level, writes for each 
data partition are totally ordered. A primary-copy 
node is assigned to each replicated data partition, 
and other replicas are considered as secondaries. 
All writes for a data partition are initiated at the 
primary, which asynchronously propagates them in 
a FIFO order to the secondaries. At each replica, 
writes for each partition are serialized to preserve 
the order. This results in a loss of write concurrency 
within each partition. However, the large number 
of independent data partitions usually yields signif- 
icant concurrency across partition boundaries. In 
addition, the concurrency among reads is not af- 
fected by this scheme. 
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Level 3. Primary-secondary replication with stale- 
ness control. Level two consistency is intended 
to solve the out-of-order write problem resulting 
from lazy propagation. This additional level is de- 
signed to address the issue of accessing stale data 
versions. The primary-copy scheme is still used to 
order writes in this level. In addition, we assign a 
version number to each data partition and this num- 
ber increments after each write. The staleness con- 
trol provided by this consistency level contains two 
parts: 1) Soft quantitative bound. Each read is 
serviced at a replica that is at most « seconds stale 
compared to the primary version. The quantitative 
staleness between two data versions is defined by 
the elapsed time between the two corresponding 
writes accepted at the primary. Thus our scheme 
does not require a global synchronous clock. Cur- 
rently Neptune only provides a soft quantitative 
staleness bound and it is described later in this sec- 
tion. 2) Progressive version delivery. From each 
client’s point of view, the data versions used to ser- 
vice her read and write accesses should be mono- 
tonically non-decreasing. Both guarantees are im- 
portant for services like large-scale on-line auction 
when strong consistency is hard to achieve. 


We explain below our implementations for the two stal- 
eness control guarantees in level three consistency. The 
quantitative bound ensures that all reads are serviced at 
a replica at most x seconds stale compared to the pri- 
mary version. In order to achieve this, each replica pub- 
lishes its current version number as part of the service 
announcement message and the primary publishes its 
version number at « seconds ago in addition. With this 
information, Neptune client module can ensure that all 
reads are only directed to replicas within the specified 
quantitative staleness bound. Note that the “x seconds” 
is only a soft bound because the real guarantee also de- 
pends on the latency, frequency and intermittent losses 
of service announcements. However, these problems are 
insignificant in a low latency, reliable system area net- 
work. 


The progressive version delivery guarantees that: 1) Af- 
ter a client writes to a data partition, she always sees the 
result of this write in her subsequent reads. 2) A user 
never reads a version that is older than another version 
she has seen before. In order to accomplish this, each 
service invocation returns a version number to the client 
side. For a read, this number stands for the data version 
used to fulfill this access. For a write, it stands for latest 
data version as a result of this write. Each client keeps 
this version number in a NeptuneH andle and carries it 


in each service invocation. The Neptune client module 
can ensure that each client read access is directed to a 
replica with a published version number higher than any 
previously returned version number. 


3.2 Failure Recovery 


In this section, we focus on the failure detection and re- 
covery for the primary-copy scheme that is used in level 
two/three consistency schemes. The failure management 
for level one consistency is much simpler because the 
replicas are more independent from each other. 


In order to recover lost propagations after failures, each 
Neptune service node maintains a REDO write log for 
each data partition it hosts. Each log entry contains the 
service method name, partition ID, the request message 
along with an assigned log sequence number (LSN). The 
write log consists of a committed portion and an uncom- 
mitted portion. The committed portion records those 
writes that are already completed while the uncommit- 
ted portion records the writes that are received but not 
yet completed. 


Neptune assigns a static priority for each replica of a 
data partition. The primary is the replica with the high- 
est priority. When a node failure is detected, for each 
partition: that the faulty node is the primary of, the re- 
maining replica with the highest priority is elected to be- 
come the new primary. This election algorithm is based 
on the classical Bully Algorithm [8] except that each 
replica has a priority for each data partition it hosts. 
This failover scheme also requires that the elected pri- 
mary does not miss any write that has committed in the 
failed primary. To ensure that, before the primary exe- 
cutes a write locally, it has to wait until all other replicas 
have acknowledged the reception of its propagation. If 
a replica does not acknowledge in a timeout period, this 
replica is considered to fail due to our fail-stop assump- 
tion and thus this replica can only rejoin the service clus- 
ter after going through the recovery process described 
below. 


When a node recovers after its failure, the underlying 
single-site service module first recovers its data into a 
consistent state. Then this node will enter Neptune’s 
three-phase recovery process as follows: 


Phase 1: Internal synchronization. The recovering 
node first synchronizes its write log with the 
underlying service module. This is done by using 
the registered CHECK callbacks to determine 
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whether each write in the uncommitted log has 
been completed by the service module. The 
completed writes are merged into the committed 
portion of the write log and the uncompleted writes 
are reissued for execution. 


Phase 2: Missing write recovery. In this phase, the re- 
covering node announces its priority for each data 
partition it hosts. If the partition has a higher pri- 
ority than the current primary, this node will bully 
the current primary into a secondary as soon as its 
priority announcement is heard. Then it contacts 
the deposed primary to recover the writes that it 
missed during its down time. For a partition that 
does not have a higher priority than the current pri- 
mary, this node simply contacts the primary to re- 
cover the missed writes. 


Phase 3: Operation resumption. After the missed 
writes are recovered, this recovering node resumes 
normal operations by publishing the services it 
hosts and accepting requests from the clients. 


Note that if a recovering node has the highest priority 
for some data partitions, there will be no primary avail- 
able for those partitions during phase two of the recov- 
ery. This temporary blocking of writes is essential to 
ensure that the recovering node can bring itself up-to- 
date before taking over as the new primary. We will 
present the experimental study for this behavior in Sec- 
tion 5.3. We also want to emphasize that a catastrophic 
failure that causes all replicas for a certain partition to 
fail requires special attention. No replica can success- 
fully complete phase two recovery after such a failure 
because there is no pre-existing primary in the system 
to recover missed writes. In this case, the replica with 
newest version needs to be manually brought up as the 
primary then all other replicas can proceed the standard 
three-phase recovery. 


Before concluding our failure recovery model, we de- 
scribe a possible CHECK callback support provided by 
the service module. We require the Neptune server mod- 
ule to pass the LSN with each request to the service 
instance. Then the service instance fulfills the request 
and records this LSN on persistent storage. When the 
CHECK callback is invoked with an LSN during a re- 
covery, the service module compares it with the LSN of 
the latest completed service access and returns appropri- 
ately. As we mentioned in Section 2.2, Neptune provides 
atomic execution through failures only if the underlying 
service module can ensure atomicity on single-site ser- 
vice accesses. Such support can ensure the service ac- 
cess and the recording of LSN take place as an atomic 
action. 
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4 System and Service Implementations 


We have implemented and deployed a prototype Nep- 
tune infrastructure on a Linux cluster. The node work- 
load is acquired through the Linux /proc file system. 
The publish/subscribe channel is implemented using IP 
multicast. Each multicast message contains the service 
announcement and node runtime workload. We try to 
limit the size of each multicast packet to be within an 
Ethernet maximum transmission unit (MTU) in order to 
minimize the multicast overhead. We let each node send 
the multicast message once every second and all the soft 
states expire in five seconds. That means a faulty node 
will be detected when five of its multicast messages are 
not heard in a row. These numbers are rather empirical 
and we never observed a false failure detection in prac- 
tice. This is in some degree due to the fact that each 
node has two network interface cards, which allows us 
to separate the multicast traffic from other service traffic. 


Each Neptune server module could be configured to run 
service instances as either threads or processes. The 
server module also keeps a growable process/thread pool 
and a waiting queue. When the upper limit for the grow- 
able pool is reached, subsequent requests will be queued. 
This scheme allows the Neptune server module to grace- 
fully handle spikes in the request volume while main- 
taining a desirable level of concurrency. 


We have deployed three network services in the Nep- 
tune infrastructure. The first service is on-line discus- 
sion group, which handles three types of requests for 
each discussion topic: viewing the list of message head- 
ers (ViewHeaders), viewing the content of a mes- 
sage (ViewMsg), and adding a new message (AddMsgq). 
Both ViewHeaders and ViewMsg are read-only re- 
quests. The messages are maintained and displayed in 
a hierarchical format according to the reply-to relation- 
ships among them. The discussion group uses MySQL 
database to store and retrieve messages and topics. 


The second service is a prototype auction service, which 
is also implemented on MySQL database. The auc- 
tion service supports five types of requests: viewing 
the list of categories (ViewCategories), viewing the 
available items in an auction category (ViewCate- 
gory), viewing the information about a specific item 
(ViewItem), adding a new item for auction (Ad- 
dItem), and bidding for an item (BidItem). Level 
three consistency with proper staleness bound and pro- 
gressive version delivery is desirable for this service in 
order to prevent auction users from seeing declining bid- 
ding prices. 
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Our final study was a persistent cache service, which 
supports two service methods: storing a key/data pair 
into the persistent cache (CacheUpdate) and retriev- 
ing the data for a given key (CacheLookup). The per- 
sistent cache uses an MDS encoding based hashing func- 
tion to map the key space into a set of buckets. Each 
bucket initially occupies one disk block (1024 bytes) in 
the persistent storage and it may acquire more blocks in 
the case of overflow. We use mmap () utilities to keep an 
in-memory reference to the disk data and we purge the 
updates and the corresponding LSN into the disk at every 
tenth CacheUpdate invocation. The LSN is used to 
support the CHECK callback that we discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.2. The persistent cache is most likely an internal 
service, which provides a scalable and reliable data store 
for other services. We used level two consistency for this 
service, which allows high throughput with intermittent 
false cache misses. A similar strategy was adopted in an 
earlier study on Web cache clustering [13]. 


We note that MySQL database does not have full-fledged 
transactional support, but its latest version supports 
“atomic operations”, which is enough for Neptune to 
provide cluster-wide atomicity. On the other hand, our 
current persistent cache is built on a regular file system 
without atomic recovery support. However, we believe 
such a setting is sufficient for illustrative purposes. 


5 System Evaluations 


Our experimental studies are focused on performance- 
scalability, availability, and consistency levels of Nep- 
tune cluster services. All experiments described here 
were conducted on a rack-mounted Linux cluster with 
around 40 nodes. The nodes we used in the experi- 
ments include 16 dual 400 Mhz Pentium II processors, 
and 4 quad 500 Mhz Pentium II Xeon processors, all 
of which contains 1 GBytes memory. Each node runs 
Linux 2.2.15 and has two 100 Mb/s Ethernet interfaces. 
The cluster is connected by a Lucent P550 Ethernet 
switch with 22 Gb/s backplane bandwidth. 


Even though all the services rely on protocol gateways 
to reach end clients, the performance between protocol 
gateways and end clients is out of the scope of this pa- 
per. Our experiments are instead focused on studying 
the performance between clients and services inside a 
Neptune service cluster. During the evaluation, the ser- 
vices were hosted on dual-Pentium IIs and we ran testing 
clients on quad-Xeons. MySQL 3.23.22-Beta was used 
as the service database. 


We used synthetic workloads in all the evaluations. Two 
types of workloads were generated for this purpose: 1) 
Balanced workloads where service requests are evenly 
distributed among data partitions were used to measure 
the best case scalability. 2) Skewed workloads, in com- 
parison, were used to measure the system performance 
when some particular partitions draw an disproportional 
number of service requests. We measured the maximum 
system throughput when more than 98% of client re- 
quests were successfully completed within two seconds. 
Our testing clients attempted to saturate the system by 
probing the maximum throughput. In the first phase, 
they doubled their request sending rate until 2% of the 
requests failed to complete in 2 seconds. Then they ad- 
justed the sending rates in smaller steps and resumed 
probing. 


Our experience of using Linux as a platform to build 
large-scale network services has been largely positive. 
However, we do observe intermittent kernel crashes un- 
der some network-intensive workload. Another problem 
we had during our experiments is that the system only al- 
lows around 4000 ports to stay in the TCP TIME WAIT 
State at a given time. This causes our testing clients 
to perform abnormally in some large testing configu- 
rations, which forces us to use more machines to run 
testing clients than otherwise needed. We have recently 
ported Neptune to Solaris and we plan to conduct fur- 
ther studies on the impact of different OS networking 
kernels. 


The rest of this section is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 5.1 and Section 5.2 present the system performance 
under balanced and skewed workload. Section 5.3 il- 
lustrates the system behavior during failure recoveries. 
The discussion group service is used in all the above ex- 
periments. Section 5.4 presents the performance of the 
auction and persistent cache service. 


5.1 Scalability under Balanced Workload 


We use the discussion group to study the system scala- 
bility under balanced workload. In this evaluation, we 
studied the performance impact when varying the repli- 
cation degree, the number of service nodes, the write 
percentage, and consistency levels. The write percent- 
age is the percentage of writes in all requests and it is 
usually small for discussion group services. However, 
we are also interested in assessing the system perfor- 
mance under high write percentage, which allows us to 
predict the system behavior for services with more fre- 
quent writes. We present the results under two write per- 
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Figure 3: Scalability of discussion group service under balanced workload. 


centages: 10% and 50%. In addition, we measured all 
three consistency levels in this study. Level one con- 
sistency requires writes to be commutative and thus, we 
used a variation of the original service implementation 
to facilitate it. For the purpose of performance compar- 
ison with other consistency levels, we kept the changes 
to be minimum. For level three consistency, we chose 
one second as the staleness bound. We also noticed that 
the performance of level three consistency is affected by 
the request rate of individual clients. This is because 
a higher request rate from each client means a higher 
chance that a read has to be forwarded to the primary 
node to fulfill progressive version control, which in turn 
restricts the system load balancing capabilities. We rec- 
ognized that most Web users spend at least several sec- 
onds between consecutive requests. Thus we chose one 
request per second as the client request rate in this eval- 
uation to measure the worst case impact. 


The number of discussion groups in our synthetic work- 
load was 400 times the number of service nodes. Those 
groups were in turn divided into 64 partitions. These par- 
titions and their replicas were evenly distributed across 


service nodes. Each request was sent to a discussion 
group chosen according to an even distribution. The dis- 
tribution of different requests (AddMsg, ViewHead- 
ers and ViewMsg) was determined based on the write 
percentage. 


Figure 3 shows the scalability of discussion group ser- 
vice with three consistency levels and two write per- 
centages (10% and 50%). Each sub-figure illustrates the 
system performance under no replication (NoRep) and 
replication degrees of two, three and four. The NoRep 
performance is acquired through running a stripped 
down version of Neptune which does not contain any 
replication overhead except logging. The single node 
performance under no replication is 152 requests/second 
for 10% writes and 175 requests/second for 50% writes. 
We can use them as an estimation for the basic ser- 
vice overhead. Notice that a read is more costly than 
a write because ViewHeaders displays the message 
headers in a hierarchical format according to the reply- 
to relationships, which may invoke some expensive SQL 
queries. 
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We can draw the following conclusions based on the 
results in Figure 3: 1) When the number of service 
nodes increases, the throughput steadily scales across 
all replication degrees. 2) Service replication comes 
with an overhead because every write has to be executed 
more than once. Not surprisingly, this overhead is more 
prominent under higher write percentage. In general, a 
non-replicated service performs twice as fast as its coun- 
terpart with a replication degree of four at 50% writes. 
However, Section 5.2 shows that replicated services can 
outperform non-replicated services under skewed work- 
loads due to better load balancing. 3) All three consis- 
tency levels perform very closely under balanced work- 
load. This means level one consistency does not provide 
a significant performance advantage and a staleness con- 
trol does not incur significant overhead either. We rec- 
ognize that higher levels of consistency result in more 
restrictions on Neptune client module’s load balancing 
capability. However, those restrictions inflict very little 
performance impact for balanced workload. 


5.2 Impact of Workload Imbalance 


This section studies the performance impact of workload 
imbalance. Each skewed workload in this study consists 
of requests that are chosen from a set of partitions ac- 
cording to a Zipf distribution. Each workload is also 
labeled with a workload imbalance factor, which indi- 
cates the proportion of the requests that are directed to 
the most popular partition. For a service with 64 par- 
titions, a workload with an imbalance factor of 1/64 is 
completely balanced. A workload with an imbalance 
factor of 1 is the other extremity in which all requests 
are directed to one single partition. Again, we use the 
discussion group service in this evaluation. 
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Figure 4: Impact of workload imbalance on the replica- 
tion degrees with 8 service nodes. 


Figure 4 shows the impact of workload imbalance on 
services with different replication degree. The 10% 


write percentage, level two consistency, and eight ser- 
vice nodes were used in this experiment. We see that 
even though service replication carries an overhead un- 
der balanced workload (imbalance factor = 1/64), repli- 
cated services can outperform non-replicated ones under 
skewed workload. Specifically, under the workload that 
directs all requests to one single partition, the service 
with a replication degree of four performs almost three 
times as fast as its non-replicated counterpart. This is 
because service replication provides better load-sharing 
by spreading hot-spots over several service nodes, which 
completely amortizes the overhead of extra writes in 
achieving the replica consistency. 
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Figure 5: Impact of workload imbalance on consistency 
levels with 8 service nodes. 


We learned from Section 5.1 that all three consistency 
levels perform very closely under balanced workload. 
Figure 5 illustrates the impact of workload imbalance 
on different consistency levels. The 10% write percent- 
age, a replication degree of four, and eight service nodes 
were used in this experiment. The performance differ- 
ence among three consistency levels becomes slightly 
more prominent when the workload imbalance factor in- 
creases. Specifically under the workload that directs all 
requests to one single partition, level one consistency 
yields 12% better performance than level two consis- 
tency, which in turn performs 9% faster than level three 
consistency with staleness control at one second. Based 
on these results, we learned that: 1) The freedom of 
directing writes to any replica in level one consistency 
only yields moderate performance advantage. 2) Our 
staleness control scheme carries an insignificant over- 
head even though it appears slightly larger for skewed 
workload. 
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System behavior during three node failure and recoveries (request rate at 800 per second) 
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Figure 6: Behavior of the discussion group service during three node failure and recoveries. Eight service nodes, 
level two consistency, and a replication degree of four were used in this experiment. 


5.3. System Behavior during Failure Recover- 
ies 


Figure 6 depicts the behavior of a Neptune-enabled dis- 
cussion group service during three node failures in a 
200-second period. Eight service nodes, level two con- 
sistency, and a replication degree of four were used in the 
experiments. Three service nodes fail simultaneously at 
time 50. Node | recovers 30 seconds later. Node 2 re- 
covers at time 110 and node 3 recovers at time 140. It is 
worth mentioning that a recovery in 30 seconds is fairly 
common for component failures. System crashes usu- 
ally take longer to recover, but operating systems like 
Linux could be configured to automatically reboot a few 
seconds after kernel panic. We observe that the system 
throughput goes down during the failure period. And we 
also observe a tail of errors and timeouts trailing each 
node recovery. This is caused by the lost of primary and 
the overhead of synchronizing lost updates during the re- 
covery as discussed in Section 3.2. However, the service 
quickly stabilizes and resumes normal operations. 


5.4 Auction and Persistent Cache 


In this section, we present the performance of the 
Neptune-enabled auction and persistent cache service. 
We analyzed the data published by eBay about the re- 
quests they received from May 29 to June 9, 1999. Ex- 
cluding the requests for embedded images, we estimate 
that about 10% of the requests were for bidding, and 3% 
were for adding new items. More information about this 
analysis can be found in our earlier study on dynamic 
web caching [24]. We used the above statistical infor- 
mation in designing our test workload. We chose the 
number of auction categories to be 400 times the number 
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of service nodes. Those categories were in turn divided 
into 64 partitions. Each request was made for an auc- 
tion category selected from a population according to an 
even distribution. We chose level three consistency with 
staleness control at one second in this experiment. 
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Figure 7: Performance of auction on Neptune. 


Figure 7 shows the performance of a Neptune-enabled 
auction service. Its absolute performance is slower than 
that of the discussion group because the auction service 
involves extra overhead in authentication and user ac- 
count maintenance. In general the results match the per- 
formance of the discussion group with 10% writes in 
Section 5.1. However, we do observe that the replication 
overhead is smaller for the auction service. The reason 
is that the tradeoff between the read load sharing and ex- 
tra write overhead for service replication depends on the 
cost ratio between a read and a write. For the auction ser- 
vice most writes are bidding requests which incur very 
little overhead by themselves. 


Figure 8 illustrates the performance of the persistent 
cache service. Level two consistency and 10% write per- 
centage were used in the experiment. The results show 
large replication overhead caused by extra writes. This is 
because CacheUpdate may cause costly disk accesses 
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Figure 8: Performance of persistent cache on Neptune. 


while CacheLookup can usually be fulfilled with in- 
memory data. 


6 Related Work 


Our work is in large part motivated by the TACC and 
MultiSpace projects [7, 12] with a focus on providing 
infrastructural support for data replication and service 
clustering. It should be noted that replication support 
for cluster-based network services is a wide topic. Pre- 
vious research has studied the issues of persistent data 
management for distributed data structures [11] and op- 
timistic replication for Internet services [18]. Our work 
complements these studies by providing infrastructural 
software support for clustering stand-alone service mod- 
ules with the capability of accommodating various un- 
derlying data management solutions and integrating dif- 
ferent consistency models. 


The earlier analysis by Gray et al. shows that the syn- 
chronous replication based on eager update propaga- 
tions leads to high deadlock rates [9]. A recent study 
by Anderson et al. confirms this using simulations [3]. 
The asynchronous replication based on lazy propaga- 
tions has been used in Bayou [15]. Adya et al. have stud- 
ied lazy replication with a type of lazy consistency in 
which server data is replicated in a client cache [1]. The 
serializability for lazy propagations with the primary- 
copy method is further studied by a few other research 
groups [3, 5] and they address causal dependence when 
accessing multiple objects. The most recent work by 
Yu and Vahdat provides a tunable framework to exploit 
the tradeoff among availability, consistency, and per- 
formance [22]. These studies are mainly targeted on 
loosely-coupled distributed services, in which commu- 
nication latency is relatively high and unbounded. In 
comparison, our contribution focuses on time-based stal- 


eness control by taking advantage of low latency and 
high throughput system area networks. 


Commercial database systems from Oracle, Sybase and 
IBM support lazy updates for data replication and they 
rely on user-specified rules to resolve conflicts. Neptune 
differs from those systems by taking advantage of the in- 
herently partitionable property of most Internet services. 
As aresult, Neptune’s consistency model is built with re- 
spect to single data partition, which enables Neptune to 
deliver highly consistent views to clients without losing 
performance and availability. Nevertheless, Neptune’s 
design on communication schemes and failure recovery 
model benefits greatly from previous work on transac- 
tional RPC and transaction processing systems [20, 10]. 


Providing reliable services in the library level is ad- 
dressed in the SunSCALR project [19]. Their work re- 
lies on IP failover to provide failure detection and au- 
tomatic reconfiguration. The Microsoft cluster service 
(MSCS) [21] offers an execution environment where off- 
the-shelf server applications can operate reliably on an 
NT cluster. These studies do not address persistent data 
replication. 


7 Concluding Remarks 


Our work is targeted at aggregating and replicating parti- 
tionable network services in a cluster environment. The 
main contributions are the development of a scalable and 
highly available clustering infrastructure with replica- 
tion support and the proposal of a weak replica consis- 
tency model with staleness control at its highest level. 
In addition, our clustering and replication infrastructure 
is capable of supporting application-level services built 
upon a heterogeneous set of databases, file systems, or 
other data management systems. 


Service replication increases availability, however, it 
may compromise the throughput of applications with 
frequent writes because of the consistency management 
overhead. Our experiments show that Neptune’s highest 
consistency scheme with staleness control can still de- 
liver scalable performance with insignificant overhead. 
This advantage is gained by focusing on the consistency 
for a single data partition. In terms of service guarantees, 
our level three consistency ensures that client accesses 
are serviced progressively within a specified soft stal- 
eness bound, which is sufficient for many Internet ser- 
vices. In that sense, a strong consistency model, which 
allows clients to always get the latest version with the 
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cost of degraded throughput, may not be necessary in 
many cases. Nevertheless, we plan to further investigate 
the incorporation of stronger consistency models in the 
future. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the architecture and some key 
mechanisms of an integrated framework for providing a 
reliable and highly manageable Web hosting service on 
a scalable server cluster. We devise a novel idea termed 
“URL Formalization” and a _ corresponding data 
structure, which provide a scalable solution to the 
request distribution in the system. We exploit the 


advantages of Java to implement a management system. 


to providing a highly manageable system. Our system 
supports a higher level of services reliability than other 
server cluster systems. The result of performance 
evaluation on the proposed system shows that the 
system is low-cost and effective. 


1. Introduction 


With the popularity of the Internet and the World Wide 
Web, the desire for using the Web to serve business 
transactions is increasing at an amazing rate. A 
successful Web site has become increasingly essential 
to the business community. However, constructing a 
successful Web site must cope with many challenging 
problems. First, a web site must be able to service 
thousands of simultaneous client requests and scale to 
rapidly growing user population. Furthermore, rapid 
response and 24-by-7 availability are mandatory 
requirements for a Web site as it competes for offering 
users the best “surfing” experience. As a result, Web 
hosting service is soaring as companies turn to service 
providers to handle these challenges, avoid 
infrastructure costs, and deal with staffing shortages. 
The Web hosting service providers offer system 
resources (e.g., bandwidth to the Internet, disks, 
processors, memory, etc.) to store and provide Web 
access to documents from individuals, institutions, and 
companies who lack the resource or the expertise to 
maintain a Web site. 


Web server cluster [1] is a popular approach used in a 
shared Web hosting infrastructure as a way to create 
scalable and highly available solutions. However, 
hosting a variety of contents (i.e., documents, Web 
pages, resources, etc., generally called content in the 
Internet parlance) from different customers on such a 


distributed server system faces new design and 
management problems and requires new solutions. This 
paper describes the research work we are pursuing for 
constructing an integrated framework to address the 
challenges faced by hosting Web content on a server 
cluster environment. Our system has a variety of design 
goals, however, this paper focus on addressing the 
following two major problems: 


e Content management 
How to place and manage hosting content in a 
clustered server will become a very important but 
challenging problem. You may imagine how tedious 
and difficult if you have 500 different sites with a 
variety of content types, and you try to place and 
manage these contents on a server cluster with 60 
nodes. Thus, developing a management system to 
automate management operations and provide a 
logical view of a monolithic system is extremely 
important. In particular, such clustered servers tend 
to be more heterogeneous because they generally 
grow incrementally as needed. This is an important 
advantage of clustered servers so that they can scale 
gracefully with offered load, preserving previous 
investments in hardware and software. Unfortunately, 
this advantage will come at the cost of greatly 
increased management complexity. 
e Service reliability 

The existing clustered servers merely provide high 
availability, but offer no guarantees about fault 
resilience for the service. If one server node fails, 
most of the existing clustered systems can mask this 
failure and then reconfigure the system. However, 
any requests in progress on the failed server will fail. 
This will be unacceptable to the customers who 
conduct E-transaction services on the Web. In 
addition to detecting and masking the failed nodes, 
an ideal fault-tolerant server should enable the 
ongoing requests on the failed node to be smoothly 
migrated and then recovered on another working 
node. However, this is a challenging problem, and 
none of the existing clustering schemes could 
efficiently support this capability. 
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Basically, our system consists of a request distributing 
mechanism and a Java-based management system. The 
distributing mechanism presents a single entry point to 
the external world, and manages the allocation of 
incoming requests to server nodes. To effectively 
support request distribution in the shared hosting 
environment, we devised a novel idea termed “URL 
Formalization” and a corresponding data structure. In 
addition, we also augment the distributing mechanism 
with a novel mechanism termed request migration, 
which transparently enables request migration and 
recovery in the Web server cluster in the presence of 
server overload or failure. The Java-based management 
system could relieve the administrator‘s burden on 
managing the complex system. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In section 
2, we will describe our distributing mechanism and how 
it can provide a scalable solution to the request 
distribution in our system. The section 3 presents how 
we exploit several advantages of Java to implement a 
management system to provide a highly manageable 
system. In section 4, we describe how a higher 
reliability can be achieved by our system. We present 
the result of performance evaluation on the prototype 
system in section 5. We discuss the advantages and 
possible arguments of our system in section 6, and then 
draw conclusions in section 7. 


2. Distributing Mechanism 


Given a clustered server, some distributing mechanism 
is needed to dispatch and route the incoming requests to 
the server best suited to respond. In this section, we 
describe the design and implementation details of our 
distributing mechanism. 


2.1 Content-Aware Routing 


Over the past few years, numerous distributing 
mechanisms have been proposed. These schemes can 
be classified into the following categories: client-side 
approach [2,3], DNS based approach [4,5], TCP 
connection routing [6,7], HTTP redirection [8], and 
content-based routing [9,10,11]. We think that the 
content-based routing mechanism is the best choice to 
the Web hosting environment, because the other 
schemes only can perform request routing based on 
some simple criteria (e.g., number of ongoing 
connections). As Web services became more 
sophisticated, such simple routing schemes are no 
longer sufficient. New services such as online retailing 
began to use multiple tiers of servers for content and 
transaction processing, posing more requirements and 
challenges to the routing mechanisms. The content- 
aware routing mechanism can offer many potential 
benefits [11], such as sophisticated load balancing, QoS 


support, session integrity, flexibility in content 


deployment, etc. 


The distributing mechanism of the proposed system is 
based on our previous work [11] on implementing a 
content-based routing mechanism. We briefly describe 
the operation of the content-based routing mechanism 
as follows; the detailed description is given in [11]. The 
dispatcher node that executes the routing mechanism 
pre-forks a number of persistent connections [12,13] to 
the back-end nodes, and then allocates system resources 
by dispatching client requests on these trunks. When a 
client tries to retrieve a specific content, the client-side 
browser first needs to create a TCP connection. The 
incoming TCP connection requests are acknowledged 
and handled at the dispatcher until the client sends 
packets conveying the HTTP request, which contains 
the URL (specifies the content it is asking for) and 
other HTTP client header information (e.g., Host, 
cookie etc.). At that point, the dispatcher looks into the 
HTTP header to make decision on how to route the 
request. When the dispatcher selects a server that is best 
suited to this request, it then chooses an idle pre-forked 
connection from the available connection list of the 
target server. The dispatcher then stores related 
information about the selected connection in an internal 
data structure termed “mapping table”, binding the user 
connection to the pre-forked connection. After the 
connection binding is determined, the dispatcher 
handles the consequent packets by changing each 
packet’s IP and TCP headers for seamlessly relaying 
the packet between the user connection and the pre- 
forked connection, so that the client and the server can 
transparently receive and recognize these packets. 


In this paper, we further point out that such a design 
can enable a new capability: request migration. The 
request can be migrated to another node in the presence 
of server overload or server failure, which can control 
the resource allocation in a fine granularity and enhance 
service reliability, respectively. In this paper, we focus 
on the aspect in terms of service reliability. To support 
high reliability, we think the server cluster should be 
augmented to include two important capabilities: 
checkpointing and failover. That is, some intermediate 
state of user requests should be logged periodically by 
the checkpointing mechanism. If one server fails, the 
failover mechanism should enable the ongoing requests 
on the failed node to be continued processing with a 
valid intermediate state in another working node. 
Although the two techniques has been investigated and 
are well known in the research area of fault tolerance, 
implementing these techniques in the distributed web 
server still poses many new challenges. 


First, the cost is very expensive if we log every 
incoming request for checkpointing. In a Web hosting 
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system, not all content is equally important to the client 
and the service provider. Some of the hosting contents 
cannot tolerate service disruptions because of their 
importance or cost. With the content-aware routing 
capability, the distributing mechanism can differentiate 
the important requests (e.g., requests for mission- 
critical services, or requests for content owned by 
important customers) from regular Web surfing 
requests. Second, how to recover a Web request of a 
failed server to continue execution in another working 
node is a challenging problem. In particular, such 
recovery mechanism should be user-transparent and 
smooth. In the section 4, we will describe our design 
that provides an elegant solution to this problem. 


2.2 Content-Aware Intelligence 


With the above mechanism, the next question is how to 
build the content-aware intelligence into the dispatcher 
for making routing decision. To address this, we should 
have answers to the following questions: 
eWhat kind of information do we need? 
eHow can we put the related information into the 
dispatcher? 
eHow can the dispatcher perfom content-aware 
routing based on these information? 


To the first two questions, we devised an internal data 
structure termed URL table to hold the content-related 
information that enables the dispatcher to make 
intelligent routing decisions. The possible information 
includes content size, type, priority, which nodes 
possess the content, etc. We argue that the URL table 
should model the hierarchical structure of the Web 
content. Such an argument is based on the observation 
that people generally organize content using a 
directory-based hierarchical structure. The files in the 
same directory usually possess the same properties. For 
example, the files underneath the /CGI-bin/ directory 
generally are CGI scripts for generating dynamic 
content. 


Consequently, we implemented the URL table as a 
multi-level hash tree, in which each level corresponds 
to a level in the content tree and each node represent a 
file or directory. Basically, each item (file or directory) 
of content in a Web site should have a record 
corresponding to it in the URL table. However, to 
reduce the search time and the size of the table, our 
URL table uses a “wildcard” mechanism to specify a 
set of items that own the same properties. For example, 
if all items underneath the sub-directory “/html/” are all 
hosted in the same nodes and have the same content 
type, only the entry ”/html/” exists in the URL table. If 
the dispatcher intends to search the URL table to 
retrieve the information about a URL “/html/misc.htm!”, 
it can get the information from the record “/html” in the 
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table by just one level search. Otherwise, we also 
implemented a mechanism to cache recently accessed 
entries, which is a proven technique for searching 
speedup. The URL table generally is self-generated, 
maintained, and managed by the management system 
(see next section) via parsing the content tree. The 
administrator also can configure the URL table if 
necessary. 


Our previous experience [11] has taught us that to 
address the third question is a more thorny challenge. 
To perform content-based routing, the dispatcher 
should look into the HTTP header of each request. 
However, the HTTP header is composed of variable- 
length strings. Therefore, performing content-based 
routing implies that some kind of string search and 
matching algorithm is required. It is well known that 
such operations are time consuming. Our experience 
showed that the system performance would be severely 
degraded if we implement some string parsing 
functions in the dispatcher. Some vendors also made a 
similar observation [14], which indicated that you will 
loss 7/8ths of your Web switch’s performance if you 
turn on its URL parsing function. 


The above problem will be more serious in the shared 
Web hosting environment. We consider the following 
URL: = Attp://www.foo.com/sports/football/ as an 
example for explanation. This URL identifies that the 
content in the directory “/sports/football/” on the host 
“www.foo.com” can be accessed via HTTP protocol. A 
client wishing to retrieve this resource should create a 
TCP connection to the server and send a HTTP request 
including a request line [13] in its header: 
Get /sports/football/ HTTP 1.1 

, followed by the remainder of the request. The Host 
name of the URL will be transmitted in a Host header 
field of the entity-header fields [13], followed by the 
request line. Because all Web sites in the shared hosting 
environment are publicized by the same IP address to 
the external world, the host field is required to identify 
which Web site the requests is for. This implies that the 
dispatcher needs to look deeper in the HTTP header 
(not just the request line) to find the host field. As the 
HTTP header is composed of variable-length strings, 
parsing the header to retrieve such information will be a 
considerable burden. 


To solve this problem, we devised a novel mechanism 
termed URL Formalization. Our approach is to make 
every directory and file of the Web content have a 
formalized expression. In our system, all Web objects 
originally reside on a reliable “home server’, which is 
also the place for the customers to upload their content. 
The document stored on the home server also serves a 
permanent copy for consistency and robustness. Before 
these web objects are placed to the server system, a 
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program will convert the original name of every 
directory and file into a fixed length and formatted 
name. Then, the program will parse all html files and 
script files that generate dynamic content, and modify 
the embedded hyperlinks to conform to the new name. 
In addition, the new path name of each link will be 
converted to a composition of the original path names 
under its domain name. Finally, the content is placed to 
the server nodes as the converted name. But, they also 
have the original name as an aliasing name. 


For example, if an embedded link points to the above 
URL, the link should’ be converted to 
“/preamble/5967/1019/2048/”. The name 
“www.foo.com”, “sports”, and “football” are converted 
to a formalized name 5967, 1019, and 2048 
respectively. The preamble is a “magic number”, which 
is designed to indicate that the following is a formalized 
URL. This also implies that the name of the first level 
directory of each server node is “/preamble”, and the 
hosted content is placed under the directory. The design 
of the preamble number is important, because we 
should enable the dispatcher to know whether the URL 
of a request is in normal form or formalized form. The 
operations of parsing and reconstructing the HTML 
files and the script files are pre-computed offline. Thus, 
these operations do not impose any performance 
penalty on regular operations of the server system. 


In the URL formalization scheme, the request line of 
the HTTP header in the above example will be: 
Get /preamble/5967/1019/2048/ HTTP 1.1 

The major advantage of such a design is to convert 
user-friendly names to routing-friendly names. In other 
words, our fixed-length and formalized names are 
easier for dispatcher to process. We even can 
implement the routing function in hardware for 
performance boosting. In addition, the artful design of 
placing the host name in the first level of the path name 
can further speed up the routing decision. The 
dispatcher can quickly identify that the incoming 
request is for which Web site, rather than parse the 
entire HTTP header to find out the host field. 
Combined with the well-designed URL table, the 
dispatcher can quickly retrieve related information to 
make routing decision. 


The design of the URL formalization is based on the 
following observations. Generally, the reason for using 
the variable-length string to name a file or directory is 
just because it is mnemonic, thereby making it easier 
for humans to remember. However, in most cases an 


HTTP request is issued when the browser follows a link: 


either explicitly, when the user clicks on an anchor, or 
implicitly, via an embedded image or object. That is, 
most URLs are invisible to the users, i.e., they do not 
care about what name it has. Consequently, we can 


convert the original name to a formalized form in the 
manner of user transparency. However, in the relatively 
infrequent case where users occasionally load Web 
pages by typing a URL directly. That is why the magic 
number as a preamble is necessary, so that the 
dispatcher can distinguish the regular URL from the 
formalized URL. 


3. Java-based Management System 


In this section, we first consider issues that arise in 
designing a management system for hosting service in 
server cluster environment. Following this, we describe 
our technical design and implementation. 


3.1 Analysis 


Placing and managing hosting content in a server 
cluster environment is not a trivial job; it needs to take 
some important factors into consideration. First, the 
hosting content might be as varied as static Web pages, 
dynamic content (e.g., generated by a CGI script), or 
multimedia data such as streaming audio or video. 
Different contents have different requirements in terms 
of system resources. For example, requests for 
executing CGI scripts normally require much more 
computing resources than static file retrieval requests 
[15]. It is clear that some nodes with slow processors 
are not suitable for providing CPU-intensive dynamic 
content. Second, not all content is equally important to 
the service provider. The variety of content from 
different customers means that the expectations and 
requirements on the quality of service differ. In addition, 
the amount of money each customer is willing to spend 
and can afford to pay differs. The administrator needs 
to be able to place different content on different nodes 
for meeting their performance requirements, or to exert 
explicit control over resource allocation according to 
the variety of service agreement. 


This problem motivated us to design a management 
system to ease the administrative operations and 
provide a logical view of a monolithic system to the 
system manager. We intended to construct a group of 
daemons running on each node, and enable them to 
cooperate to perform a variety of management 
functions. However, many problems arose when we 
tried to implement such an idea. The first major 
problem is platform heterogeneity, which arises from 
that we hope the proposed system is flexible enough 
that each server node can use any kind of hardware, 
operating system, and Web server software. This 
implies that these daemons must be capable of running 
on different platforms. The second considerable 
problem is function heterogeneity, which is because 
each server node might need different management 
functions due to hosting different content. The third 
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problem is in terms of extensibility (or versioning and 
distribution problem). That is, the functionality of this 
management system cannot be extended or customized 
without rewriting, recompilation, re-installation, and re- 
instantiation of all existing daemons. In particular, each 
service provider may have it’s own unique requirement. 


3.2 Management Framework 


For tackling the above problems, we decided to 
construct the management system using Java [16]. The 
management system is an extension of our previous 
work [17], which is an extensible framework to address 
the administration problem of a Web server cluster. Our 
management system is composed of the following four 
key components: controller, broker, managelet 
(composed of two words: manage and -let, it means a 
piece of code implementing a specific management 
function), and remote console (see figure 1). 

















Figure 1. Overview of the Management system 


The broker runs on each Web server node to perform 
the management functions, and monitor the status of the 
managed node. The broker can load Java code from the 
network and provides an environment for executing it. 
To achieve this, we implemented a customized Class 
Loader and Security Manager [18] as the skeleton of 
the broker. We also implemented a monitor thread in 
the broker daemon to collect the load information of the 
host on which it is located. The collected load 
information will be summarized and then sent to the 
dispatcher node. Each management function is 
implemented as a corresponding managelet, which is in 
the form of Java class. These managelets are stored in a 
reliable storage. One special daemon called controller 
will be responsible for receiving requests from the 
administrator, and then invokes brokers to perform the 
delegated tasks by dispatching the corresponding 
managelet to be executed on them. The remote console 
is a Java applet, which can be run on any Java-enabled 
Web browser. The administrator can download the 
remote console and interact with it to perform 


management operations. 


There are two main advantages of such a design. First, 
implementing the daemon in Java can relieve the 
concerns related to heterogeneity of the target platforms. 
As a result, these daemons can be capable of executing 
on a variety of hardware architectures and operating 
systems. The second advantage is derived from the 
notion of downloaded executable content (data that 
contain programs that are executed upon receipt), 
which is a powerful feature of Java. Using this mobile 
code technology, we can deploy just a simple local 
daemon (broker) at each node, but support a variety of 
management functions via downloading managelets. As 
a result, the system can be tailored or extended to the 
different requirements of different system types and 
installations, without requiring significant redesign and 
coding. In the following sections, we will describe how 
the management system addresses some management 
problems of hosting content on a server cluster. 


3.3 Configuration Management 


We provided several administration functions on the 
dispatcher for the administrator to configure the server 
system. Examples include join/remove a server node 
into/from the system, read the related statistical data, 
etc. We defined the control interface as the boundary 
between these native configuration functions pertained 


to the dispatcher and the rest of the management system. 


As a result, our management system can be easily 
integrated with the Server-Load-Blancer from other 
vendors by extending the control interface to support 
the proprietary configuration functions of each vendor. 


We then extended the functions of remote console for 
the administrator to configure the system. With the 
remote console applet, adding or removing a node is an 
easy job and does not require the extensive 
reconfiguration of all other nodes. The GUI of remote 
console applet supports tracking and visualization of 
the system’s configuration and state. As a result, 
although the system configuration may change 
dynamically and availability of nodes is also subject to 
change, the administrator still can easily know which 
node is operating as a part of the system. 


We also provide the monitor mechanism for the 
administrator to monitor the status (e.g. resource 
utilization) of each node, ensure the resources provided 
by the web site are operational, and verify the web 
content can be delivered normally. Otherwise, some 
problems that are trivially found in a single system may 
be hidden for a long time and difficult to be detected. 
The system will dispatch the managelets to execute on 
the managed node, collect a variety of statuses, and 
then report the summary to the remote console after 
consolidating the raw data. Reliable operational status 
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of providing hosting service on the distributed server, 
unless made in such an automated way, requires 
significant human effort to achieve in such a complex 
system. In addition, the remote console also provides 
log and alarm functions to enable the administrator to 
identify security problems or other situations. 


3.4 Content Management 


We implemented several new management functions 
and system calls for the administrator to configure the 
URL table. The URL table is initialized by a program 
that parses the content tree of the Home server. We 
extended the remote console to visualize the URL table, 
which produces a single, coherent view of the Web 
document tree that is actually partitioned on different 
nodes. The remote console provides a file manager 
interface containing methods for inserting, deleting, and 
renaming files or directories. With the GUI, the 
administrator can easily assign different content to 
different servers for meeting the performance 
requirements of different customers. The administrator 
also can assign some specific content to multiple server 
nodes for fault tolerance or high availability. Whenever 
the administrator changes the document deployment, 
the remote console will inform the controller of these 
changes. The controller will change the URL table to 
adapt these changes, and send the managelets that 
perform the content management functions to propagate 
these changes to the whole system. As a result, 
although the content deployment may change 
dynamically, the administrator still can easily know the 
system’s status. 


We implemented several managelets to perform the 
content management functions. For example, one 
managelet is responsible to add a file into the local file 
system of the node that it executes. If one spare node is 
recruited into the server system, the managelet is sent to 
this node to automatically replicate some content to this 
node. Similarly, if the node is excluded from the system, 
one specific managelet is sent to offload web pages 
from this node. Another example is that we implement 
a managelet to roam in the system for checking content 
consistency. 


4. High Reliability 


In this section, we will describe how a higher reliability 
could be achieved by our system. Our system 
guarantees service reliability at tree levels. First, a 
status detection mechanism can detect and mask the 
server failures. Second, a request-failover mechanism 
enables an ongoing Web request to be smoothly 
migrated and recovered on another server node in the 
presence of server failure. Third, we implemented a 
mechanism to prevent the  single-point-of-failure 


problem. 


4.1 Failure Detection 


The broker, running on each back-end server node, can 
also be used to provide a failure detection service for 
the entire system. Periodically (the interval is 
adaptable), the monitor thread of the broker will wake 
up and initiate a request to the web server running on 
the managed node. For minimizing the additional 
workload added on the managed node, such a request is 
designed for retrieving a small file. If the server 
responds normally, the broker sends an “J-am-alive” 
message (i.e., heartbeat message) to the dispatcher. In 
addition, the monitor thread also measures the response 
time of the issued request over each interval. If the new 
measured value is larger/smaller than the previous 
measurement, the next interval time will be 
increased/decreased. The increased/decreased value is 
proportional to the difference of the two measured 
values. 


There are two main purposes in such a design. First, it 
will prevent the monitor thread from burdening the load 
of the web server. If the server is overloaded, the 
monitor thread will decrease the frequency of the probe 
by discovering the longer response time. Second, fine- 
grained load balancing can be achieved by such a 
design. That is, if the managed server node is 
overloaded, the time of interval will be lengthened. 
This means that the broker will increase the time of 
interval between this heartbeat and the next. The 
dispatcher keeps a counter for each server node, and 
such a counter will be incremented periodically. When 
the dispatcher receives a heartbeat from one server 
node, it resets the counter associated with this server 
node. On selecting a server for a new arriving request, 
the dispatcher will check the counter associated with 
the candidate server. If the counter exceeds a “warning 
value”, the server node may be either overburdened or 
unreachable. Such a node will be skipped, and the 
request will automatically be allocated to the next most 
available server. As a result, the dispatcher could detect 
the overloaded node and stop dispatching new requests 
to it. If the counter exceeds a “dead value” (which is a 
higher threshold than warning value), the node will be 
declared dead and be temporarily removed from the 
server cluster, and an alarm message will be sent to the 
administrator. As a result, the failed server node can be 
detected and masked by the whole system. 


4.2 Failover 


In this section, we describe how an ongoing Web 
request can be smoothly migrated and recovered on 
another server node in the presence of server failure. 
We divide web requests into three types: requests for 
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static content, requests for dynamic content, and 
requests for session-based services. We devised 
corresponding solution for each category. We 
implemented a program in the management system to 
parse the content tree and specify the type of each Web 
object in the URL table. For example, files ending with 
‘jpg’ or ‘html’ are classified into the type of static 
content, and any URL that include ‘cgi-bin’ or file 
ending with ‘php’ are considered to be a dynamic 
content. As a result, the dispatcher can identify the type 
of each request via consulting the URL table, and then 
failover the requests of each category with the 
corresponding approach in case of server failure. 


4.2.1 Requests for Static Content 


To requests for static content, we use the following 
mechanism to failover a request on another node. First, 
the dispatcher will select a new server, and select an 
idle pre-forked connection connected with the target 
server. Then the dispatcher re-binds the client-side 


connection to the newly selected server-side connection. 


After the new connection binding is determined, the 
dispatcher issues a range request on the new server- 
side connection to the selected server node. From the 
TCP related information (i.e., ACK number, sequence 
number) recorded in the mapping table, the dispatcher 
can infer how many bytes the client has successfully 
received. As a result, the dispatcher can make a range 
request by including the Range header in it, specifying 
the desired ranges of bytes (generally starts from the 
last acknowledge number from the clients). Integrating 
with the technique of reusing pre-forked connection and 
seamlessly relaying packet between two TCP 
connections, we can smoothly recover a request on 
another node. 


4.2.2 Requests for Dynamic Content 


Some web requests are for dynamic content (hereafter, 
dynamic request for short), for which responses are 
created on demand (e.g., CGI scripts, ASP), mostly 
based on client-provided arguments. We cannot use the 
above approach to recover a dynamic request because 
the result of two successive requests with the same 
arguments may be different. The most common 
example is the dynamic Web pages constructed from 
the database. The two successive requests to the same 
page may be different due to the updates of the 
database. That means it is impossible to “seam” the 
results of the two requests by the range request 
approach described above. If we want to recover such 
dynamic request on another node, we should force the 
client to give up the data that it has received and then 
resubmit its request again. However, it will not be user- 
transparent and compatible with the existing browser. 


We used the following approach to solve this problem. 
We made the dispatcher “store and then forward” the 
response of a dynamic request. In other words, the 
dispatcher will not relay the response to the client until 
it receives the complete result. Hence, if the server node 
fails in the middle of a dynamic request, the dispatcher 
will abort this connection, and then submit again the 
same request to another node. When it receives the 
complete result, it starts to reply to the client. To relieve 
the performance concern, we made the dispatcher to 
function as reverse proxy (or termed as Web server 
accelerator [19]). That is, the dispatcher will cache the 
dynamic page so that the subsequent requests for the 
same dynamic page can access the content from the 
cache instead of repeatedly invoking a program to 
generate the same page. We implemented the algorithm 
proposed in [20] to manage the cached dynamic Web 
pages. As a result, the system not only can solve the 
failure recovery problem, but also significantly benefit 
from this approach in terms of performance. 


4.2.3 Requests for Session-based Services 


A so-called session consists of a number of user 
interactions, i.e., the user does not browse a number of 
independent statically or dynamically generated pages, 
but is guided through a session controlled by a server- 
side program (e.g., a CGI script) associated with some 
shared states. For example, such a state might contain 
the contents of an electronic "shopping cart" (a 
purchase list in a shopping mall site) or a list of results 
from a search request. To recover a session is important 
because it is widely used in the E-commerce services. 


However, recovering a session on another node is a 
more challenging problem. It requires knowledge of 
application-specific details such as when is the 
beginning of a session, internal state, intermediate 
parameter, when is the end of this session, and so on. It 
also needs a mechanism to replicate the intermediate 
processing-state in order to ensure the fault-tolerance of 
the session itself. We tackle these problems by the 
following mechanisms. 


First of all, we model the session-based services by a 
state machine that consists of the following states: Start, 
Browse, Search, update the state, Pay, and End. The 
web site manager should define a session for which 
fault resilience or higher performance is required, by 
specifying some important Web pages a corresponding 
state. For example, the manager can define the action, 
“when a user adds the first item into a shopping cart on 
a specific web page,“ as a sign of the Start of a session; 
and define the action, “when user clicks the check-out 
button on a specific page”, as the End of this session. 
The administrator could easily make such 
configurations via the GUI of our management system. 
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Such configuration information will be stored in the 
URL table. 


As we described above, the dispatcher should consult 
the URL table to assign the incoming request to one of 
the web servers. When the dispatcher finds (here, we 
see again the benefit and necessity of content-aware 
routing mechanism) a request conveying the “start” 
action, it will “tag” this client and then provide the fault 
tolerance support for all consequent requests, until it 
finds a request conveying the “end” action. We design a 
primary-backup protocol [21] to replicate the 
intermediate state of a session on a backup node. When 
the primary server that is responsible for processing the 
session fails, the backup server can take over its job 
with the replicated state. The readers are referred to [21] 
for further details. 


4.3 System Robustness 


We noticed that the dispatcher represents a single- 
point-of-failure in our system, i.e., failure of the 
dispatcher would bring down the entire Web server. To 
improve the robustness of our system further, we can 
use multiple dispatchers to cooperate for distributing 
requests. In this configuration, the DNS approach [22] 
can be used to map different clients to different 
dispatchers. 


We implemented a collection of daemon processes 
(based on the SwiFT toolkit [23,24]) that provides fault 
tolerance facilities on the group of dispatcher nodes, 
logically configured as a ring. Each dispatcher node 
runs the daemon process that monitors and backups its 
logical neighbor’s state. All the dispatchers will 
participate in load sharing under normal operating 
conditions, i.e., no dispatcher is relegated to an idle hot 
standby status waiting for the failure of a primary 
dispatcher. 


The dispatcher operates based on two important states: 
URL table and connection binding information. The 
URL table is a soft state that can be regenerated after 
the failure. In contrast, the connection binding 
information is a hard state that should be replicated in 
the backup node. Consequently, we made the primary 
dispatcher keeps a log of recent change of connection 
binding information, and periodically replicates the 
state change to its backup node to refresh the replicated 
table. If the primary fails, the backup can take over the 
primary’s job with the replicated state. 


5. System Evaluation 


This section presents the results of a performance study 
on the prototype system. Due to space limitation, we 
focus the discussion on the performance experiments 
that evaluate the benefit of our URL formalization 


mechanism and URL table. We will report the 
performance data and a detailed analysis of the fault 
tolerance mechanism in [21]. 


5.1 Measurement Setup 


We constructed the following server cluster in 
laboratory for performance evaluation. We used a 
Pentium-2 (350 MHz CPU with 128 MB memory) 
machine running Linux (version 2.2.12) to serve as a 
dispatcher. The server cluster consists of the following 
machines: four Pentium Pro (200 MHz CPU with 
128MB) machines running Linux with Apache (version 
1.2.4), and six Pentium-2 (300 MHz CPU with 128 MB 
memory) running Windows NT with IIS 4.0. The 
reason for such a software configuration is that we want 
to show that our mechanism can operate with any kind 
of operating system and server software. The Apache 
servers are responsible for providing static content and 
session-based service, and the IIS servers are 
responsible for providing dynamic content. We 
connected all these machines directly by a 3Com 3300 
switch using 100Mbps full-duplex network connections. 


We used 24 Pentium-2 (350 MHz CPU with 128 MB 
memory) machines to run the WebStone [25] 
benchmark for generating a synthetic workload to 
evaluate the proposed system. Each machine runs four 
WebStone client programs that emit a stream of Web 
requests, and measure the system response. The 
generated loads are varied in experiments by varying 
the number of WebStone clients. We also inserted the 
session model into the workload so that session-based 
service could be investigated. We implemented [21] a 
session generator in the WebStone client to issue 
session-based requests. The content hosted in the 
cluster system consisted of 97 Web sites (with 
approximately 72000 unique files of which the total 
size is about 1312MB). 


To quantify the benefit of the new content-aware 
routing mechanism, we measured and compared the 
response time and throughput in the prototype system 
equipped with the new mechanism, with those in a 
baseline system without the proposed mechanism. The 
baseline system is a server cluster (with the same 
configuration described above) front-ended by the 
dispatcher implementated in our previous work [11]. 
The dispatcher in the baseline system needs to parse the 
entire HTTP header to find out the host field for 
making routing decision. 


5.2 Results 


The peak throughput of the proposed system is 3278 
requests/sec. In contrast, the peak throughput of our 
previous system is 2365 requests/sec. At the period of 
peak throughput, the CPU utilization of the dispatcher 
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equipped with the new mechanism is 52% (and the 
previous is 78%). The results show a_ significant 
performance improvement. 


The reason for this higher performance is because of 
the clever design of URL formalization and _ its 
associated data structure. The dispatcher can quickly 
identify that the incoming request is for which Web site, 
rather than parse the entire HTTP header to find out the 
host field. Combined with the well-designed URL table, 
the dispatcher can quickly retrieve related information 
to make routing decision. To quantify the benefits of 
such a design, we instrumented the Linux kernel of the 
dispatcher to measure the latency of URL parsing and 
searching. We generated a heavy load (128 clients) to 
push the server into a prolonged overload state, and 
then we measured the processing time (i.e., the time of 
parsing a HTTP header and the time of searching the 
URL table to retrieve the routing information). 


As we described above, the content hosted on the test 
system contained about 72000 Web objects. In such 
scale, the memory consumed by the URL table is about 
1.8 Mbytes. During the peak load, the average 
processing time on a HTTP request is about 2.14 usec. 
In contrast, the average processing time in the baseline 
system is about 248 usec. 


The major concern of a system equipped with some 
fault-tolerance mechanisms might be how much 
overhead is associated with these mechanisms, and if 
the system’s performance will suffer from the 
additional overhead. The higher throughput of the 
proposed system can demonstrate that the performance 
concern does not exist in our system. To precisely 
quantify the additional overhead, we analyzed and 
compared the response time of a Web request in our 
system, with those in a baseline system without fault- 
resilience support. Compared with the average response 
time of the requests in the two configurations, we could 
quantify how much additional overhead will be 
introduced by the fault resilience mechanism. 


The results of requests for static content are given in 
Table 1. We do not see any performance degradation 
introduced by the fault resilience mechanism. We also 
found a similar result in the performance data regarding 
the dynamic content. The reason of the low overhead is 
that we do not need to keep any additional state for 
recovering a request for static and dynamic content. 


| Request size(Kb) [| 4K_—| 8K 32K Cd 
24.89 34.53 171.93 
23.58 32.25 170.24 


_—— 


Request size (Kb 256K__ | _—:1024K__—i 
305.29 1147.42 4809.14 
308.39 1145.62 4815.17 


Table 1 Overhead (Static content) 











In terms of session-based requests, our protocol 
introduces an overhead of about 7% over the baseline 
system that does not offer any guarantee. The additional 
latency mostly comes from the need to wait for the 
backup node to store the processing state. Notice that 
the experiment was measured over a local area network, 
where high-speed connections are the norm, resulting in 
short observed response time and then large relative 
overhead. The overhead would be insignificant when 
comparing with the typical latency over the wide-area 
networks [26,27]. 


6. Discussion 


In this section, we discuss the advantages of our system 
and possible arguments against it. We also describe the 
related work. 


6.1 Advantages 


The first advantage of our system is that we provide an 
innovative management system to address the 
management problem of deploying web _ hosting 
services on a server cluster. With the management 
system, hosting service providers can easily manage 
and maintain content on the distributed server as a 
single large system. The management system provides 
the administrator with a single system image on system 
management. The system can also automate many 
management operations that could ease the burden of 
system management. In addition, our management 
system offers a natural concurrent-problem-solving 
paradigm, which provides a scalable solution to some 
tedious management tasks in a large distributed server. 
For example, we implemented a managelet to retrieve 
some specific URL to determine the availability of the 
content. The administrator can configure and dispatch 
the managelet to several nodes to perform content-level 
health checks concurrently. 


The second advantage of our system is that we provide 
a higher level of service-reliability support than other 
server cluster systems. While the other systems can 
only provide high availability by masking the server 
failures, our system can provide high reliability by 
enabling the requests on the failed node to be recovered 
on another working node. Such a capability is important 
and essential for the E-commerce providers. They are 
willing to pay higher fee to get the guarantee of high 
service reliability, since they know that service outage 
in today's highly competitive marketplace can mean lost 
revenue and lost credibility. Our content-aware routing 
mechanism can enable the Hosting service providers to 
charge for differentiated services. The dispatcher can 
identifies the type and importance of each request, and 
then provides corresponding level of reliability support. 


HAWA [3] addressed the service availability problem 
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in client side by an applet-based approach. This is a 
very interesting approach and has the advantage of low 
overhead. However, they do not address the server-side 
fault tolerance problem and deal with the transaction- 
based service. Singhai et al. [28] and Chawathe et al. 
[29] proposed a framework for building a highly 
available Internet service on the cluster system. These 
systems indeed could provide higher availability, 
however, they are not fault-tolerant or highly reliable. 
None of these approaches or systems addresses the 
issue of request migration in presence of server failure 


and smooth provision of service while migration occurs. 


Ingham et al. [30] surveyed some existing approaches 
for constructing a highly dependable Web server. They 
also pointed out the importance of providing 
transactional integrity and found that it is not addressed 
in the existing system. 


The idea of content-aware routing is not new. In 
addition to us, a number of research projects [9,10,31] 
and commercial products [e.g., 32-40] also use a similar 
idea. However, we make the following unique 
contributions. First, we augment the content-aware 
routing with the fault-resilience capability. Second, we 
devised the new idea of URL formalization and a 
corresponding data structure. Comprehensive content- 
specific knowledge can be stored in the table, from self- 
learning by the management system or administrator’s 
inference. Without the support of the content 
management system, configuring and managing the 
URL table will be a difficult problem. In contrast, the 
data structures and what kind of content-aware 
intelligence used in these commercial products are 
unclear, at least, have never been described clearly in 


the literatures. 


Finally, the request migration technique not only can be 
used to provide fault resilience; it is also beneficial to 
system management. If we need to perform several 
management actions on one server node, and that might 
overburden this node, the system can automatically 
“migrate” the ongoing requests on this node to other 
nodes. Otherwise, if we want to temporary remove a 
node for maintenance, the request migration mechanism 
can be invoked to transfer the ongoing requests to other 
nodes. The same technique can also be used to solve the 
“flash crowd” problem. It is well known that certain 
event on particular web site could trigger a significant 
load burst that persists for hours, or even days. 
Examples include announcement of a new version of 
popular software or product, a site mentioned as the 
“best-site-of-the-week” on the news, or political sites 
during a campaign. Although the clustered server can 
provide compelling performance and accommodate the 
growth of web traffic, it could suddenly become 
swamped due to receiving far more requests on one 
node than it was originally configured to handle. The 


request migration mechanism can be invoked in 
response to server overloaded. 


6.2 Possible Arguments Against our System 


Someone might argue that the content management 
problem could be solved by a shared file system. 
Through the communication network, server nodes at 
different locations can access the content from the 
shared file system to serve user requests. The advantage 
of this approach is that we can easily manage and 
maintain the content with a centralized policy. However, 
such a design will suffer from the following problems. 
First, accessing data over the network file system will 
increase user perceived latency due to the overhead of 
remote-file-I/O and LAN congestion. Some specific 
distributed file systems (e.g., AFS [41]) that provide 
cache mechanism might alleviate this problem. 
However, it is well-known that the access patterns of 
WWW exhibit high skew with regard to the access 
frequencies of content, thus the popular files tend to 
occupy RAM space in all the nodes. The redundant 
replication of “hot” content through the RAM of all the 
nodes leaves much less of available RAM space for the 
rest of the content, leading to a worse overall system 
performance. Second, the shared file system approach 
does not take the variety of content into consideration. 


6.3 Work in Progress 


We are pursuing on extending and completing the 
functionality of the system in the following aspects. 
First, we are designing a load balancing mechanism to 
ensure an even load distribution in the system. Since 
the access patterns of WWW exhibit high skew, the 
static content-placement may lead to load imbalance. In 
other words, the servers that store the popular 
documents will get overloaded, resulting in hot spots 
and bad system performance. As a result, we are 
implementing an  auto-replication facility to 
dynamically adjust content placement for ensuring an 
even load distribution. Cherkasova et al. [42,43], 
Narendran et al. [44], Rabinovich et al. [45,46] have 
done great works in a similar problem. 


Second, we are investigating the issue of service Level 
agreement (SLA), which will enable the content owners 
to specify their specific requirements such as bandwidth 
usage, number or placement of content replicas, or 
required degrees of service reliability. With the 
proprietary request-failover mechanism, our system can 
offer a strong SLA (service-level agreement) on service 
reliability: the important customers can be promised 
that no user requests will be lost due to server overload 
or failure. We are implementing the related 
mechanisms to configure the management policy to 
meet the complex requirements of different customers. 
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Third, we are investigating how to support service 
differentiation and QoS guarantee to satisfy the 
customer’s requirement. 


7. Conclusion 


Business demand is fueling the market for companies 
that specialize in hosting and managing other 
companies’ Web sites. However, there are lots of 
actions and functions in most hosting service providers 
at the low end today. They must gradually move to 
more sophisticated services as the content of a Web site 
and e-business operations become more complex. In 
this paper, we have described the research work we are 
pursuing in this direction. We provide an integrated 
framework to construct a reliable and highly 
manageable Web hosting service on a scalable server 
cluster. We have demonstrated that the URL 
Formalization mechanism and a corresponding data 
structure can provide a scalable solution to the request 
distribution in the system. The management system can 
mask the complexity of such a distributed environment, 
providing a highly manageable system. A higher level 
of services reliability can be achieved by the proposed 
system. We believe that we have taken an important 
step toward providing a successful hosting service. 


Availability 


You can get more information about this system and 
see a demo demonstration of the remote console on our 
Web site: http://pds.cse.nsysu.edu.tw. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents a set of techniques for providing 
fine-grained failover of long-running connections across 
a distributed collection of replica servers, and is espe- 
cially useful for fault-tolerant and load-balanced delivery 
of streaming media and telephony sessions. Our system 
achieves connection-level failover across both local- and 
wide-area server replication, without requiring a front- 
end transport- or application-layer switch. Our approach 
uses recently proposed end-to-end “connection migra- 
tion” mechanisms for transport protocols such as TCP, 
combined with a soft-state session synchronization pro- 
tocol between replica servers. 


The end result is a robust, fast, and fine-grained connec- 
tion failover mechanism that is transparent to client ap- 
plications, and largely transparent to the server applica- 
tions. We describe the details of our design and Linux 
implementation, as well as experimental data that sug- 
gests this approach is an attractive way to engineer ro- 
bust systems for distributing long-running streams; con- 
nections suffer relatively small performance degradation 
even when migration occurs every few seconds, and the 
associated server overhead is small. 


1 Introduction 


Ensuring a high degree of reliability and availability to an 
increasingly large client population is a significant chal- 
lenge facing Internet content providers and server oper- 
ators today. It is widely recognized that the computers 
serving Web content and streaming media on the Inter- 
net today do not possess the same impressive degree of 
reliability as other mission-critical services such as gate- 
ways and switches in the telephone network. 


An effective way to engineer a reliable system out of 
unreliable components is to use redundancy in some 
form, and server replication is the way in which reli- 
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able and available services are provided on the Web to- 
day. Because most Web connections last for relatively 
short periods of time, the problems of load-balancing 
client requests and recovering from unreachable replica 
servers can usually be handled at the granularity of 
a complete connection. Indeed, this is the approach 
seen in several current systems that perform server se- 
lection using a front-end transport- or application-layer 
switch [2, 6, 11, 18, 20], or using wide-area replication 
for Web content distribution [1, 8]. 


While existing replication technologies provide adequate 
degrees of reliability for relatively short Web connec- 
tions, streaming media and Internet telephony display 
substantially longer transfer lengths. Providing reliable, 
robust service over long connections requires the ability 
to rapidly transition the client to a new server from an 
unresponsive, overloaded, or failed server during a con- 
nection [16]. The requirements of these emerging appli- 
cations motivate our work. 


We have designed and implemented a system that 
achieves fine-grained, connection-level failover across 
both local- and wide-area server replicas, without a front- 
end transport- or application-layer switch. Thus, there 
are no single points of failure or potential front-end bot- 
tlenecks in our architecture. We achieve this using a 
soft-state session synchronization protocol between the 
replica servers, combined with a connection resump- 
tion mechanism enabled by recently-developed end-to- 
end connection migration mechanisms for transport pro- 
tocols such as TCP [22] and SCTP [25]. The end result is 
a robust, fast, and fine-grained server failover mechanism 
that is transparent to the client application, and largely 
independent of the server applications. Applications that 
can benefit from this include long-running TCP connec- 
tions (e.g., HTTP, FTP transfers), Internet telephony, and 
streaming media, enabling them to achieve “mid-stream 
failover’ functionality. 


Our architecture is end-to-end, with active participa- 
tion by the transport stack of all parties involved in 
the communication. Our design is largely application- 
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independent: applications do not need to be modified to 
benefit from the fine-grained failover techniques. How- 
ever, because we allow a server to seamlessly take over a 
connection from another in the middle of a data stream, 
there needs to be some mechanism by which the servers 
synchronize application-level state between themselves. 
While this is a hard problem in general, there are many 
important common cases where it is not as difficult. For 
example, when each client request maps directly to data 
from a file, our lightweight synchronization mechanism 
performs quite well. If content is being generated dy- 
namically in a fashion that is not easily reproduced by 
another server, handoff becomes harder to accomplish 
without additional machinery. 


We discuss several issues involved in designing a con- 
nection failover mechanism in section 2. Section 3 de- 
scribes an end-to-end architecture for fine-grained server 
failover targeted at long-running transfers. Our TCP- 
based Linux implementation is described in section 4. 
Section 5 contains performance studies showing the ef- 
fectiveness of the failover mechanism and its resilience 
to imperfections in the health monitoring subsystem. We 
conclude with a synopsis of related work in section 6 and 
summarize our contributions in section 7. 


2 Components of a failover system 


This section describes three components that a complete 
fine-grained failover system should provide: 


(i) For any connection in progress, a method to deter- 
mine when (and if) to move it to another server; 
(ii) a selection process to identify a set of new server 
candidates; and 
(iii) a mechanism to move the connection and seam- 
lessly resume the data transfer from the new server. 


2.1 Health monitoring 


In general, the end-point of a connection is changed be- 
cause the current server is unresponsive; this may happen 
because the server is overloaded, has failed, or its path 
to the client has become congested. The failover sys- 
tem needs to detect this, following which a new server 
can be selected and the connection appropriately moved. 
We call the agent in the failover system that monitors the 
health and load of the servers the health monitor. 


There are several possible designs for a health monitor, 
and they can be broadly classified into centralized and 
distributed implementations. Our architecture accommo- 
dates both kinds. We believe, however, that it is better for 
the health monitor to be controlled by the servers than the 
client. It is often much harder for a client to have the req- 
uisite knowledge of the load on other servers, and putting 


it in control of making movement decisions may actually 
worsen the overall performance of the system. 


The focus of this paper is not on novel mechanisms for 
load or health monitoring; instead, we leverage related 
work that has already been done in this area [3, 12, 17]. 
For the purposes of this paper, we assume that each 
server in a support group is notified of server failure by 
an omniscient monitor at the same time. As the exper- 
imental results in section 5 demonstrate, however, our 
system allows the health monitoring component to be rel- 
atively simple—and even overly reactive—without sig- 
nificantly degrading performance. 


2.2 Server selection 


Once the system decides that a connection should be 
moved to another server, it must select a new server to 
handle the connection. One possibility is to use a content 
routing system and treat this as a new request to decide 
which server to hand it to. Another is to have the set of 
relatively unloaded servers attempt to take over the con- 
nection, and arrange for exactly one of them (ideally the 
closest one) to succeed. Our failover architecture admits 
both styles of server selection. 


2.3 Connection migration and resumption 


Once a connection has been targeted for movement and 
a new server has been selected to be the new end point, 
the client application should seamlessly continue without 
noticeable disruption or incorrect behavior. This requires 
that the application data stream resume from exactly 
where it left off at the old server. To achieve this in an 
application-independent fashion, the transport-layer state 
must be moved to the new server, and the application- 
layer state appropriately synchronized and restarted. 


There are different ways of doing this: one is a mech- 
anism integrated with the application where the clients 
and servers implementa protocol that allows the server to 
inform the client that its communicating peer will change 
to a new one. Then, the client application can terminate 
the connections to the current server and initiate them to 
the new one, and retrieve the portions of the stream start- 
ing from where the previous server left off. An alternate 
approach, which our work enables and advocates, is an 
application-independent mechanism by using a secure, 
transport-layer connection migration mechanism. The 
advantage of this method is that existing applications can 
benefit from this without modification, while new ones 
do not each need to incorporate their own mechanisms to 
achieve these results. 
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3 Architecture 


Our architecture preserves the end-to-end semantics of a 
connection across moves between servers. Rather than 
inserting a Web switch or similar redirecting device, we 
associate each connection with a subset of the servers in 
the system!. This is the connection’s support group, the 
collection of servers that are collectively responsible for 
the correct operation of the connection. Each support 
group uses a soft-state synchronization protocol to dis- 
tribute weakly consistent information about the connec- 
tion to each server in the group. This information allows 
a stream to resume from the correct offset after a move. 


When the health monitor determines that a connection 
should be moved, each of the remaining servers in the 
connection’s support group becomes a candidate server 
for the orphaned client connection. Thus, the responsi- 
bility for providing back-up services to orphaned con- 
nections is shared equally among the other servers, and 
the new server is chosen from the support group in a de- 
centralized manner by the client. 


Determining the precise point of failure of a server is 
a difficult problem, but is fortunately one that does not 
need to be solved. It is sufficient to determine when 
the client believes the server failed. In the case of se- 
quenced byte streams, this can be represented by the 
last successfully received contiguous byte as conveyed in 
the transport-layer acknowledgment message. Hence the 
new server need only elicit an acknowledgement packet 
from the client in order to determine the appropriate 
point from which to resume transmission. 


The state distribution protocol periodically disseminates, 
for each connection, the mapping between the transport 
layer state and the application-level object being sent to 
the client (e.g., the TCP sequence number and an HTTP 
URL). For the remainder of this paper, we will use the 
term stream mapping to describe the task of translat- 
ing the particular transport-layer sequence information 
into application-level object references the server can 
understand. The transport-layer state is moved to the 
new server using a secure connection migration mech- 
anism [22]. Together, the techniques described above al- 
low for the correct resynchronization of both transport- 
layer and application state, transparent to the client ap- 
plication 


Figure | shows the basic architecture of our system for a 
simple configuration with two servers, A and B, ina sup- 
port group. When a client wishes to retrieve an object, it 
is initially directed to Server A through some server se- 


'This subset could in fact be the entire set; partitioning the set into 
subsets enhances scalability. 
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Figure 1: Failover architecture for a support group of 
two servers. 


lection mechanism. The connection is observed by the 
stream mapper, which parses the initial object request 
and advertises the object currently being served and the 
necessary stream mapping information to the rest of the 
support group. 


At some point Server B may attempt to assume control 
of the connection. This may be caused by the receipt of 
a notification from the health monitor that Server A died, 
or may be initiated by a load-balancing policy mecha- 
nism. Server B initiates a connection migration by con- 
tacting the client in-band on the same connection, us- 
ing a secure transport-layer connection migration mech- 
anism. If it receives a transport-layer acknowledgement 
from the client, it knows that it was the candidate server 
selected by the client. Because this acknowledgment no- 
tifies the server of the next expected data byte, and be- 
cause the soft-state synchronization protocol in the sup- 
port group has already informed Server B of the content 
being served, content delivery can now be resumed at the 
correct point. Observe that at no point was the client ac- 
tively involved in the decision to migrate the connection, 
yet its transport-layer is fully aware that the migration 
took place and it even had the opportunity to pick one 
of several candidate servers”. All further client requests 
on the same connection are now directed to Server B, at 
least until the next migration event. 


In the rest of this section, we describe the formation and 
maintenance of support groups, the soft-state synchro- 
nization protocol, and the details of the transport-layer 
connection migration. 


3.1 Support groups 


The size and distribution of support groups clearly has 
a large impact on the performance of our scheme. As 
the number of servers in a support group increases, the 
increased load to any one server of a death in the group 
decreases. Unfortunately, the communication load also 


If required, it is possible to provide information about the migra- 
tion to the client application; we have not yet explored the ramifications 
of this, but plan to do so in the future. 
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increases, as each member of the group must advertise 
connection state to the others. 


Since the set of candidate servers for a client whose ini- 
tial server dies is bounded by the set of servers in the 
support group, it may be desirable to have a diversity 
of network locations represented in the support group to 
increase the chance the client has an efficient path to a 
candidate server. This depends greatly, however, on the 
effectiveness of the initial server selection mechanism, 
and the stability of that choice over the duration of the 
connection. We note that it may be desirable to limit the 
number of candidate servers that simultaneously attempt 
to contact the client in large support groups, as the im- 
plosion of migration requests may swamp the client. As 
a practical matter, the quadratic growth in communica- 
tion required between the servers in a support group will 
likely limit support group size to a reasonable number. 


Clearly, the choice of a live initial server is an impor- 
tant one, and much previous work has addressed meth- 
ods to select appropriate servers in the wide area. Good 
servers can be identified using BGP metrics [5], net- 
work maps [1], or application-specific metrics. Simi- 
larly, clients can be directed to these servers using DNS 
redirection [1], HTTP redirection, BGP advertisements, 
or anycast [9]. Since our architecture allows connections 
to be handed off to any other server at any point in the 
connection, the ramifications of a poor initial selection 
are not as severe as with current schemes. 


We construct support groups by generating a well-known 
hash of the server’s IP address. By setting the number of 
hash buckets to n, servers are uniformly allocated into 
one of n support groups. This mechanism allows for the 
servers to be dynamically added and removed from the 
server pool. As each server comes on-line, it computes 
the hash of its interface address and then begins adver- 
tising its connections to a well-known multicast address 
for that hash value*. Every server in the support group 
becomes a candidate server for the connections from the 
new server immediately after receiving the first adver- 
tisement. Similarly, the new server begins listening to 
advertisements sent to the group’s address, and becomes 
a candidate server for any connections advertised after its 
group membership‘. 


The choice of support group membership and final server 
that handles a failed client should be engineered in 
a manner that avoids the “server implosion” problem, 
where all of the clients from a failed server converge 


3The required multicast functionality may be provided at the IP 
layer or through an application-layer overlay. 

4The initial request redirection mechanism must also be informed 
of the new server if it is to handle new client requests. 


on the same replacement server. We provide two mech- 
anisms to support implosion avoidance. The first is 
an engineering choice: by choosing smaller support 
group sizes (g members per support group out of n total 
servers), we can limit with high probability the expected 
number of clients that converge on a particular server to 
an O(g/n) fraction of the clients from the dead server. 
The second is by delaying connection resumption by a 
load-dependent factor at each server, increasing the like- 
lihood the client is served by a less crowded server. We 
evaluate this technique in section 5. 


3.2. Soft-state synchronization 


The information advertised to the support group about 
each content stream can be divided into two parts. The 
first portion contains application-dependent information 
about the object being retrieved from the server, such as 
the HTTP URL of the client request. The second portion 
is the transport-layer information necessary to migrate 
the connection. In general, this includes the client’s IP 
address, port number, and some protocol-specific trans- 
port layer state, such as the initial sequence number 
of the connection. The amount and type of transport- 
specific information varies from protocol to protocol. We 
are currently exploring a framework that describes the 
necessary information in a protocol-independent fashion. 


The state information for a particular connection may be 
unavailable at some servers in the support group because 
the connection has not yet been announced, or because 
all of the periodic announcements were lost. The first 
failure mode affects only a small window of new connec- 
tions, and can be masked as an initial connection estab- 
lishment failure. We assume that connections are long- 
running, so the second failure mode must be guarded 
against more carefully. If at least one server in the sup- 
port group has information about the connection, it can 
be re-established. We therefore need only bound the 
probability that no servers have fresh information about 
connection. It suffices to pick suitable advertisement fre- 
quencies and support group sizes (see, e.g., the analysis 
of a similar protocol by Raman et al. [19]), hence it is 
possible to achieve sufficient robustness in our synchro- 
nization protocol with markedly less complexity than a 
strongly-consistent mechanism. 


3.3. Transport-layer connection migration 


When attempting to resume a connection previously han- 
dled by another server in a fashion transparent to the 
client application, previous approaches have forged the 
server’s IP address, making packets from the new server 
indistinguishable from the previous ones. This approach 
has two major drawbacks: 
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e The new server and the failed server must be co- 
located. Since they both use the same IP address, 
packets from the client will be routed to the same 
point in the network. 

e The previous server cannot be allowed to return 
to the network at the same IP address, for oth- 
erwise there will be two hosts with the same ad- 
dress. Worse, if the initial server attempts to con- 
tinue serving the connection, confusion may ensue 
at the client’s transport layer. 


Current approaches take advantage of the first require- 
ment to ameliorate the second. Since both the initial 
server and the failover server must be co-located, so- 
called layer-four switches or “‘Web switches” are placed 
in front of server groups. Web switches multiplex incom- 
ing requests across the servers, and rewrite addresses as 
packets pass through. This enables multiple servers to 
appear to the external network as one machine, provid- 
ing client transparency. The obvious drawback of this 
approach, however, is that all servers share fate with the 
switch, which may become a performance bottleneck. 


By using explicit connection migration, which exposes 
the change in server to the client, we remove both of 
these restrictions. (Indeed, our approach further empow- 
ers the client to take part in the selection of the new 
server.) Servers can now be replicated across the wide- 
area, and there is no requirement for a redirecting device 
on the path between client and server.> 


Explicitly informing the client of the change in server 
provides robust behavior in the face of server resurrec- 
tion as well. If the previous server attempts any further 
unsolicited communication with the client—possibly due 
to network healing, server restart, or even a false death 
report by the health monitoring system, the client sim- 
ply rejects the communication in the same fashion as any 
other unsolicited network packet. 


Our architecture leverages the absence of the co-location 
requirement by allowing the client to select its candidate 
server of choice. This can be done in the transport layer 
by simply accepting the first migration message to arrive. 
Assuming that all servers in the support group are noti- 
fied of the current server’s failure (section 2.1), the first 
request to arrive at the client is likely from the server best 
equipped to handle the message. The response time of a 
candidate server is the sum of the delay at the server and 
propagation delay of the request to the client. While not 
guaranteed to be the case due potentially unstable net- 
work conditions in the Internet, in general a candidate 


>The stream mapper is not such a device; rather, it is a software 
module that allows a server application to participate in the soft-state 
synchronization protocol and connection resumption mechanism. 


server with good (low latency) connectivity and low load 
is likely to win out over a loaded candidate server with a 
poor route to the client. 


Clearly there are exceptions to this rule, but we believe 
that it is a reasonable starting point. We note that if a 
more sophisticated decision process is desired it can be 
implemented either at the candidate servers, since each is 
aware of not only the client to be contacted, but has a rea- 
sonable knowledge of the identities of the other members 
of the support group, or the client application, or both. 


3.3.1 Protocol requirements for migration 


Our architecture fundamentally requires the ability to 
migrate transport-level connections. While not widely 
available today, we believe that this capability is a pow- 
erful way to support both load-balancing and host mo- 
bility, and can be deployed incrementally by backward- 
compatible extensions to protocols like TCP [22] and as 
an inherent feature of new protocols like the Stream Con- 
trol Transport Protocol (SCTP) [25]. 


In addition to basic address-change negotiation, a mi- 
grateable transport protocol must provide two features 
to support our failover architecture: (i) it should be pos- 
sible for the migration to be securely initiated by a dif- 
ferent end-point from the ones used to establish the con- 
nection, and (ii) the transport mechanism must provide 
a method for extracting the sequence information of the 
last successfully received data at the receiver, so that the 
resumption can proceed correctly. Furthermore, the per- 
formance of our scheme is enhanced by the ability of 
multiple candidate servers to simultaneously attempt to 
migrate the connection, with the guarantee that at most 
one of them will succeed. We now address these issues 
in the context of TCP and SCTP. 


3.3.2 TCP migration 


While not a standard feature of TCP, extensions have 
been proposed to support connection migration, includ- 
ing the recently-proposed TCP Migrate Options [22, 23]. 
Using these options, correspondent hosts can preserve 
TCP connections across address changes by establishing 
a shared, local connection token for each connection. Ei- 
ther peer can negotiate migration to a new address by 
sending a special Migrate SYN segment containing the 
token of the previous connection from the new address. 
A migrating host does not need to know the IP addresses 
of its new attachment point(s) in advance. 


Each migration request includes a sequence number, 
and any requests with duplicate sequence numbers are 
ignored (actually, they are explicitly rejected through 
a RST segment). This provides our scheme with the 
needed at-most-once semantics—each candidate server 
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sends a Migrate Request with the same sequence num- 
ber; the first packet to be received at the client “wins,” 
and the rest are rejected. Furthermore, once the con- 
nection is migrated, packets from the previous address 
are similarly rejected, hence any attempt by the previ- 
ous server to service the client (perhaps due to network 
healing or a erroneous death report) are actively denied. 


The Migrate SYN as originally specified used the se- 
quence number of the last transmitted data segment. 
When packets are lost immediately preceding migration, 
retransmissions from the new address carry a sequence 
number earlier than the Migrate SYN. Unfortunately, 
several currently-deployed stateful firewalls block these 
seemingly spurious data segments, considering them to 
be a security risk. 


We remedy the situation by modifying the semantics of 
the Migrate SYN to include the sequence number of 
the last data segment successfully acknowledged by the 
client. This ensures that all data segments transmitted 
from the new address will be sequenced after the Migrate 
SYN. Further, since a host cannot reliably know what 
the last successfully acknowledged segment number is 
(since ACKs may be lost), we relax the enforcement of 
sequence number checking on Migrate SYNs. 


By allowing the Migrate SYN to fall outside of the cur- 
rent sequence space window, however, an attacker does 
not need to know the current sequence space of a con- 
nection to hijack it. Hence, in our extended model, only 
the secured variant of the Migrate Options provides pro- 
tection against hijacking by an eavesdropper. The se- 
cured form of the Migrate Options uses an Elliptic Curve 
Diffie-Hellman key exchange during the initial three- 
way handshake to negotiate a cryptographically-secure 
connection key. Secure Migrate SYNs must be cryp- 
tographically authenticated using this key, hence an at- 
tacker without knowledge of the connection key cannot 
hijack a connection regardless of the current sequence 
space. 


This relaxation allows any server with sufficient knowl- 
edge of the initial transport state (namely the initial se- 
quence number, connection token, and key) to request 
a migration. When a server with stale transport layer 
state assumes control of a connection, however, the client 
needs to flush its SACK blocks (and corresponding out- 
of-order packets) for proper operation of the TCP stack 
at the new server.° Otherwise, the transmission of a data 
segment that fills a gap in previously-transmitted out-of- 
order segments will cause the client to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of data that the new server has not yet sent, con- 


6This behavior is in full compliance with the SACK specifica- 
tion [15]. 


founding the server’s TCP (and an untold number of mid- 
dle boxes). 


In general, a host cannot deduce the difference between 
a Migrate SYN issued by the original host (from a new 
address) that simply failed to receive some number of 
ACKs and a new end point. We therefore reserve one 
bit from the Migrate SYN to flag when a Migrate Re- 
quest is coming from a host other than the one that ini- 
tiated the connection [23]. This allows TCP connections 
migrated by the same host to avoid the negative perfor- 
mance implications of discarding out-of-order segments 
while providing correct operation in the face of end host 
changeover. 


3.3.3. SCTP migration 


Recent work in IP telephony signaling has motivated the 
development of a new transport protocol by the transport 
area of the IETF (Internet Engineering Task Force). A 
proposed standard, the Stream Control Transport Proto- 
col (SCTP), provides advantages over TCP for connec- 
tions to multi-homed hosts [25]. By advertising a set of 
IP addresses during connection establishment, a multi- 
homed SCTP connection supports transmitting and re- 
ceiving data on multiple interfaces. We can leverage this 
capability to support connection migration between dif- 
ferent servers. 


Unlike the TCP Migrate options, however, all addresses 
to be used for an SCTP connection must be specified at 
connection establishment. While limiting the level of dy- 
namism in the server pool, it still supports failover be- 
tween servers that were known to the initial server at 
the time of connection establishment. A recent Inter- 
net Draft [26] attempts to address this issue by allow- 
ing for the dynamic addition and deletion of IP addresses 
from the association, although it requires the operations 
to be initiated by an end point already within the associa- 
tion. Additionally, SCTP was designed to support multi- 
homed hosts, as opposed to address changes, hence it 
does not support the at-most-once semantics required to 
allow multiple servers to simultaneously attempt to mi- 
grate the connection. We believe this is a deficiency in 
SCTP that can be addressed simultaneously while adding 
support for dynamic changes to the address associations. 


The additional complexity of SCTP requires servers 
to communicate more transport-level state information, 
but need not increase the frequency of communication. 
SCTP end-points are required to emit SACK packets 
upon receipt of duplicate data segments, hence the new 
server could send a data segment with a Transport Se- 
quence Number (TSN) that is known to be stale, eliciting 
a SACK with the current sequence state. 
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3.4 Limitations 


Our architecture depends on the ability to perform the 
stream mapping function for objects being requested. 
Due to variability in header lengths, this requires access 
to the transport layer immediately below the application. 
In many cases, there is only one (non-trivial) transport 
protocol in use, such as TCP or SCTP. In some instances, 
however, transport protocols may be layered on top of 
each other, such as RTP over TCP. In this instance, both 
migration and stream mapping must be performed at the 
highest level, namely RTP. 


Independent of the transport- and network-layer issues 
handled by our architecture, particular applications may 
attempt to enforce semantics that are violated by a server 
change; clearly such applications cannot be handled in 
a transparent fashion. In particular, the object being 
served may have changed since the connection was ini- 
tially opened, resulting in indeterminate behavior if the 
application isn’t aware of this. Further, some applica- 
tions make decisions at connection establishment based 
on server- or time-sensitive state, and do not normally 
continue to reevaluate these conditions. For instance, 
current applications may make authorization decisions 
based on the IP address of its original peer, or an HTTP 
cookie or client certificate that has since expired. Such 
applications can be notified of the connection migration 
by the stream mapper, however, and allowed to perform 
any required steps to resynchronize themselves before re- 
suming transmission. 


Despite these limitations, the common case of a long- 
running uni-directional download from a static file or 
consistent stream is handled by our architecture in an 
application-transparent manner. As described in the fol- 
lowing sections, our implementation allows a connection 
to be migrated at any point after the initial object re- 
quest completes. Furthermore, our scheme can survive 
cascaded failures (when the back-up server fails before 
completing the connection migration) due to the seman- 
tics of our state distribution mechanism and the robust- 
ness of the transport-layer migration functionality. 


4 Implementation 


Our current prototype implementation supports TCP ap- 
plications using the Migrate options [22, 23]. The soft- 
State distribution mechanism and stream mapping func- 
tionality are implemented as a wedge that runs on the 
server and proxies connections for the local content 
server. Our current implementation uses Apache 1.3, and 
is compatible with any Web server software that supports 
HTTP/1.1 range requests. It is possible to optimize per- 
formance by handing off the TCP relaying to the kernel 


after the request parameters have been determined, in a 
manner akin to MSOCKS [14]. 


4.1 The wedge 


The wedge is a TCP relay that accepts inbound connec- 
tions from clients, and forwards them to the local content 
server. It listens in on the initial portion of a connection 
to identify the object being requested by the client, exam- 
ines the returned object to determine the parameters nec- 
essary to resume the connection if necessary, and then 
hands the relaying off to a generic TCP splice to pass 
the data between the client and the server. The use of a 
user-level splice to copy data from one TCP connection 
(server-to-wedge) to another (wedge-to-client) results in 
some performance degradation compared to an in-server 
or in-kernel implementation, but permits a simple and 
clean implementation that can be used with a variety of 
back-end servers, not just one modified server. 


Each application protocol handled by the wedge requires 
a parsing module to identify the requested object and 
strip out any protocol headers on the resumed connec- 
tion. The architecture of the wedge in the context of 
HTTP is shown in figure 2. 


The wedge first passes the connection through the HTTP 
GET parser, which watches the connection for a GET re- 
quest to identify the requested object. The parser passes 
the request along to the back-end server, and hands off 
further control of the connection to the HTTP header 
parser. The parser counts the length of the HTTP headers 
to identify the offset in the data stream of the beginning 
of the object data, and forwards the headers back to the 
client. It then passes control to the generic data relay, 
which maintains control of the connection until termina- 
tion. 


Finally, a protocol-independent soft-state distributor pe- 
riodically examines the set of active connections and 
sends information about each connection (over UDP) to 
its support group. This information includes: 


e Client IP address and port number. 

e Takeover sequence number. 

© TCP Migrate fields (connection token, key, etc.). 

e Application-specific object parameters, including 
the name of the object. 


Each server maintains a table of all the connections in 
its support group(s). When a server receives notification 
that a peer has failed, it determines if it is in the sup- 
port group for any connections previously managed by 
the dead server (using the hashing mechanism described 
in section 3.1), and attempts to resume the connections. 


To do so, it migrates the client connection (section 4.2), 
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Figure 2: The wedge handling a new connection (left) and taking over an existing connection (right). 


computes the new offset into the data stream by compar- 
ing the current TCP sequence number to the connection’s 
initial sequence number, and then passes the client con- 
nection to the protocol re-establishment module to con- 
tinue the connection. For HTTP, the re-establishment 
module sends an HTTP range request to the local server, 
strips out the protocol headers, and then relays the data 
to the client, seamlessly resuming the transfer. 


To avoid race conditions, connection migrations are se- 
quenced. If a server hears an announcement for a con- 
nection it believes it is currently managing, it checks the 
sequence number. If that number is greater than its own, 
it can safely infer that the connection has been migrated 
elsewhere (due to a load-balancing policy decision or an 
erroneous death report), and it may terminate its connec- 
tion and stop advertising it to others. Similarly, peers 
accept only the most recent announcement for a connec- 
tion, facilitating convergence after a migration. 


4.1.1 Soft-state information dissemination 


Soft-state information updates are sent every UP- 
DATE-_SEC seconds, and expired from remote servers af- 
ter CACHE_TIMEOUT seconds. The proper values for 
these parameters depend on several factors [19]: connec- 
tion lengths, packet loss rates between servers, and con- 
nection frequency. Our default values for these are an 
update frequency of three seconds and a timeout period 
of 10 seconds, which result in acceptable update frequen- 
cies when serving typical streaming media connections, 
without undue state dissemination overhead. The opti- 
mal values for these figures would, of course, vary from 
site to site. 


4.1.2 Persistent connections 


Our wedge implementation does not currently support 
persistent connections, but could do so with only mi- 
nor modification. The wedge would need to continu- 
ally monitor the client side of the connection (instead of 
blindly handing the connection off to a splice) and watch 
for further object requests. When it receives a new re- 
quest, the wedge would begin announcing it via the soft- 
state distribution protocol. Using techniques from the 
LARD persistent connection handler [4], the splice can 


still perform fast relaying of the bulk data from the server 
to the client. An in-server implementation of the soft- 
state dissemination protocol would of course eliminate 
this need. 


4.2 Socket interface 


In order for a new server to handle a migrated connec- 
tion, the wedge must preload a socket with sufficient 
transport information. Conversely, this information must 
be extracted from the socket at the previous server and 
communicated to the new server. We have implemented 
two new system calls, setsockstate() and getsockstate(), 
to provide this functionality. 


The getsockstate() call packages up the TCP control 
block of an existing TCP socket, while the setsockstate() 
call injects this information into an unconnected TCP 
socket. Only certain parts of the control block are rel- 
evant, however, such as the sequence space information, 
TCP options, and any user-specified options such as an 
MTU clamp. Other, unportable state such as the retrans- 
mission queue, timers, and congestion window are re- 
turned by getsockstate(), but not installed into the new 
socket by setsockstate(). Invoking the connect() system 
call will then cause the socket to attempt to migrate the 
connection (as specified by the preloaded state) to the 
new socket. 


After migration is completed (the connect() call suc- 
ceeds), the new server can compare the current sequence 
number to the initial sequence number returned by get- 
sockstate() to determine how many bytes have been sent 
on the connection since its establishment. 


4.3 Migration 


Figure 3 presents a tcpdump trace of a failover event, 
collected at the client. There are four hosts in this ex- 
ample: the client, cl, and three servers, sA, sB, and sC. 
To simulate a diverse set of realistic network conditions, 
the servers are routed over distinct DummyNet [21] pipes 
with round trip times of approximately 10ms, 40ms, and 
200ms respectively. Each pipe has a bottleneck band- 
width of 128Kb per second. Initially the client is retriev- 
ing an object from sA. After some period of time, an 
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Initial Data Transmission: 


0.00000 cl.1065 > sa.8080: ack 0505 win 31856 








(Erroneous) sA Death Pronouncement Issued 


0.08014 sA.8080 > cl.1065: P 0505:1953(1448) ack 1 win 31856 


Successful Connection Migration to sB: 


0.09515 sB.1033 > cl.1065: 
1> 

0.09583 cl.1065 > sB.1033: 
0.14244 sB.1033 > cl.1065: 


S 0:0(0) win 0 <migrate PRELOAD 


S 0:0(0) ack 1953 win 32120 
ack 1 win 32120 


Continued Data Transmission from sA: 


0.17370 sA.8080 > cl.1065: 
0.17376 cl.1065 > saA.8080: 


P 0505:1953(1448) ack 1 win 31856 
R1:1(0) win 0 


Failed Connection Migration Attempt by sC: 


0.17423 sC.1499 > c1.1065: 
i> 
0.17450 cl.1065 > sC.1499: 


S 0:0(0) win 0 <migrate PRELOAD 


R 0:0(0) ack 1 win 0 
Resumed Data Transmission from sB: 


0.24073 sB.1033 > c1.1065: 
0.25663 cl.1065 > sB.1033: 
0.33430 sB.1033 > cl1.1065: 
0.42776 sB.1033 > cl.1065: 
0.42784 cl1.1065 > sB.1033: 


P 1953:3413(1460) ack 1 win 32120 
ack 3413 win 31856 

P 3413:4873(1460) ack 1 win 32120 

P 4873:6333(1460) ack 1 win 32120 
ack 6333 win 31856 


Figure 3: An annotated failover trace (collected at the 
client) depicting the migration of a connection to one 
of two candidate servers. 


erroneous death pronouncement is simultaneously deliv- 
ered to the servers by a simulated health monitor that de- 
clares sA dead. This pronouncement is received by the 
servers at approximately 0.073s (not shown). 


As figure 3 shows, each of the other servers in the sup- 
port group immediately attempts to migrate the connec- 
tion. Due to their disparate path latencies, the Migrate 
SYNs arrive at different times. With a path latency of 
only 20ms, the Migrate SYN from sB arrives first, and is 
accepted by the client. 


The next section of the trace shows the robustness of 
our scheme in the face of mistaken death pronounce- 
ments. The previous simulated announcement by the 
health monitor was in error; sA is in fact still operational. 
Furthermore, there are several outstanding unacknowl- 
edged data segments (including the segment seen in the 
trace at time 0.08014), as the client does not emit any 
further ACKs to sA once it has migrated to sB. Hence 
sA times out and retransmits the most recent data seg- 
ment. The client responds by sending a RST segment, 
informing sA it is no longer interested in receiving fur- 
ther transmissions. (The remaining retransmissions and 
corresponding RSTs are not shown for clarity.) 


Continuing on, we see that the Migrate SYN from the 
other candidate server, sC finally arrives approximately 
100ms after the death announcement. Since the Mi- 
grate Request number (1) is identical to the previously re- 
ceived Migrate SYN, the client rejects the request. Note 
that if sB had died, and this Migrate SYN was an attempt 


by sC to further resume the connection, the request num- 
ber would have been incremented. 


The final portion of the trace shows the resumed data 
transmission, continuing from the last contiguous re- 
ceived data segment (as indicated by the SYN/ACK sent 
by the client). Since the path from client to sB is likely 
different from the path to sA, the TCP congestion state is 
reset and the connection proceeds in slow start. 


5 Performance 


We conducted several experiments to study the robust- 
ness of our scheme in the presence of overly-reactive or 
ill-behaving health monitors, the overhead incurred, and 
the consequences of many connections requiring simul- 
taneous migration. 


5.1 Server stability 


We first examined the performance degradation experi- 
enced by a connection as a function of the rate at which 
it is migrated between different servers. The lower the 
impact, the greater the resilience of our scheme to an im- 
perfect health monitor or unstable load-balancing policy. 
In particular, we would like to isolate the highest migra- 
tion frequency before performance severely degrades. 


One might assume that performance degradation would 
increase steadily as the frequency of oscillations between 
servers increases. Hence we conducted a series of sim- 
ple experiments where a client was connected to two 
servers over distinct links, each with a round-trip propa- 
gation time of 40ms and distinct bottleneck bandwidths 
of 128Kbps. The bottleneck queue size from both servers 
was 14 KBytes, substantially larger than the bandwidth- 
delay product of the path. All graphs in this section rep- 
resent data collected at the client. 


Contrary to our initial intuition, we find that the degra- 
dation is non-monotonic in the oscillation frequency for 
this experiment. This is shown in figure 4, which de- 
picts the progression of five separate downloads, each 
subjected to a different rate of oscillation. The connec- 
tion served entirely by one server performs best, but the 
other rates deviate in an unexpected manner. 


While the traces and exact numbers we present are spe- 
cific to our link parameters, they illustrate three impor- 
tant interactions. The first is intuitive: the longer the time 
between server change events, the higher the throughput, 
because there is less disruption. This explains the de- 
creasing overall trend and the decreasing magnitude of 
the “bumps” in figure 5. The second effect is due to 
the window growth during slow start; if migrations oc- 
cur before the link bandwidth is fully utilized, through- 
put decreases dramatically because the connection al- 
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Figure 4: Connection ACK traces for varying rates of 
server oscillation. 
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Figure 5: Download times ys. oscillation rates. A con- 
nection served entirely by one server takes 61.96 sec- 
onds to complete. 


ways under-utilizes the link. This occurs at at oscilla- 
tion periods less than three seconds in the figure 5. The 
third interaction occurs when migration occurs during 
TCP loss recovery, either due to slow start or conges- 
tion avoidance. In this case, the go-back-n retransmis- 
sion policy during migration forces the connection to dis- 
card already-received data. This interaction explains the 
periodic “bumps” in figure 5 and is discussed in more 
detail below. 


To illustrate the slow-start and loss recovery interactions, 
figure 6 examines the sequence traces for the interval 
from 35 to 40 seconds of the connections subjected to 2 
and 5 second oscillations. At 2 seconds, connections are 
still ramping up their window sizes and have experienced 
no losses. At 5 seconds, the connections experience mul- 
tiple loss events as slow start begins to overrun the buffer 
at the bottleneck. Four retransmissions can be observed 
to be successfully received, the fifth unfortunately arrives 
just after the Migrate SYN from the new server. Since 
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Figure 6: Sequence traces of oscillatory migration be- 
havior. 
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Figure 7: The request overhead of the wedge as a 
function of request size. 


the remaining data is non-contiguous, it is flushed at the 
receiver in accordance with the go-back-n policy, and re- 
transmission resumes from substantially earlier. Similar 
loss interactions appear as the regular pauses in figure 4. 
Regardless of the exact period of interaction, the server 
switching overhead for realistic rates of failure is quite 
low. 


5.2 Overhead 


Micro-benchmarks of the request fulfillment time for an 
unloaded server are shown in figure 7. The overhead as- 
sociated with wedge processing becomes negligible as 
request size increases to the long-running, large sessions 
for which our scheme is designed. The impact ranges 
from an additional lms per request (80% overhead) for | 
KByte requests to 12ms (1%) for 8 MByte requests. 


The load overhead from the wedge comes from our sim- 
ple TCP splicing implementation; we do not present its 
evaluation here. The kernel-assisted techniques men- 
tioned in section 4 or the TCP splicing techniques de- 
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| Method | Avg. Latency Avg. Max Clients 


Distance 


Optimal 


Backoff 
Round-Robin 
Random 





Table 1: Simulation distances and node with most 
clients for different server selection methods. 


scribed by Cohen, Rangarajan, and Slye [7] can elimi- 
nate most of the TCP processing overhead, but not the 
connection establishment overhead; an in-server imple- 
mentation can eliminate nearly all of the overhead. 


5.3. Implosion 


To explore the degree to which latency-dependent server 
selection affected server implosion, we simulated 10,000 
clients served by 10 servers. (Other numbers of clients 
and servers had nearly identical results). The clients and 
servers were laid out on a random two-dimensional grid 
to represent the distance between them; possible laten- 
cies ranged from Oms to 250ms. 


We first tested two global methods. Optimal caps 
server occupancy at 1400 clients and performs a global 
minimum-latency assignment to servers. Round-Robin 
guarantees that clients are evenly distributed between 
(effectively random) servers. Next, we simulated three 
distributed methods. Distance uses only the distance 
metric to assign servers. Random chooses servers purely 
at random from the failure group. Backoff uses an expo- 
nential backoff based on the number of clients hosted at 
the server and the number of outstanding “offers.” 


The performace of each server selection method is shown 
in table 5.3. Pure distance assignment has the best la- 
tency, but suffers from severe implosion effects. Optimal 
does nearly as well without the implosion, but has feasi- 
bility issues in a distributed environment. Round-Robin 
and random assignment both result in very even distribu- 
tions of clients, but have high latency. As expected, our 
weighted backoff method achieves a nice compromise. 


6 Related work 


Request redirection devices can perform per-connection 
load balancing, but achieve better performance and flex- 
ibility if they route requests based upon the content of 
the request. Many commercially available Web switches 
provide content-based request redirection [2, 6, 11, 18] 
by terminating the client’s TCP connection at a front-end 
redirector. This redirector interprets the object request in 
a manner similar to our wedge, and then passes the re- 
quest on to the appropriate server. In this architecture, 


however, the redirector must remain on the path for the 
duration of the connection, since the connection to the 
server must be spliced together with the client’s connec- 
tion. 


In-line redirection inserts a potential performance bot- 
tleneck, and the benefits of TCP splicing [7] and hand- 
ing off connections directly to end machines within a 
Web server cluster are well known. Handoff mechanisms 
were first explored by Hunt, Nahum, and Tracey [13], 
and later implemented in the LARD (Locality-Aware Re- 
quest Distribution) system [17]. LARD was recently ex- 
tended [4] to support request handoff between backend 
servers for HTTP/1.1 persistent connections [10]. A key 
component of the LARD implementation is a TCP hand- 
off mechanism, which allows the front-end load balancer 
to hand the connection off to back-end servers after the 
load-balancing decision has been made. Similar func- 
tionality can now also be found in a commercial product 
from Resonate [20]. While all three of these mechanisms 
are transparent to the client, they each require the con- 
nection to be actively handed off by the front end to the 
back-end server. 7 


The need for previous techniques to maintain hard con- 
nection state at the front end has made developing Inter- 
net telephony systems with reliability equivalent to cur- 
rent circuit-switched technologies quite difficult. A new 
Reliable Server Pooling (Rserpool) working group has 
recently been formed by the IETF to examine the needs 
of such applications. We believe our architecture ad- 
dresses many of the requirements set forth in the working 
group charter [16] and described in the Aggregate Server 
Access Protocol (ASAP) Internet Draft [24]. 


7 Conclusion 


We described the design and implementation of a fine- 
grained failover architecture using transport-layer con- 
nection migration and an application-layer soft-state syn- 
chronization mechanism. Our architecture is end-to-end 
and transparent to client applications. It requires deploy- 
ment of previously-proposed changes to only the trans- 
port protocol at the communicating peers, but leaves 
server applications largely unchanged. Because it does 
not use a front-end application- or transport-layer switch, 
it permits the wide-area distribution of each connection’s 
support group. 


Experimental results of our prototype Linux implemen- 
tation show that the performance of our failover system 
is not severely affected even when connection halts and 


7 Back-end forwarding [4] allows different back ends to serve subse- 
quent requests, but requires the previous server to forward the content 
(through the front end) back to the client. 
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resumptions occur every few seconds. Performance de- 
creases only marginally with increasing migration fre- 
quency, with an additional contribution dependent on the 
loss rate of the connection immediately preceding migra- 
tion. We therefore believe that this approach to failover 
is an attractive way to build robust systems for delivering 
long-running Internet streams. 


The techniques described in this paper are applicable to 
a variety of systems, in addition to the traditional end- 
to-end browser-to-server model. Although our archi- 
tecture does not require application- or transport-layer 
switches for routing and health monitoring, it does not 
preclude them. For example, some commercial prod- 
ucts (e.g., Cisco LocalDirector [6]) suggest using two co- 
located Web switches for redundancy. When used across 
long-running connections, our solution allows existing 
connections to be seamlessly migrated between multiple 
Web switches without adversely affecting performance. 


Our source code is available (under GPL) at http: // 
nms.lcs.mit.edu/software/migrate/. 
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